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Preface 


SMALL but dynamic minority of the National Council for the 

Social Studies is especially concerned with teacher education. 
The large majority of the National Council members are practitioners 
who bring the scholarship of the social sciences to the needs and in- 
terests of youth and children in the schools. This Yearbook was planned 
to serve both groups of teachers. 

Elementary and secondary school teachers will find here the de- 
scription of good practices in “The Social Studies Teacher at Work.” 
College teachers of subject matter, education, and methods, college and 
university supervisors of intern and cadet teaching, and elementary 
and secondary school teachers who receive cadet teachers in their class- 
rooms will all find the section, “Pre-Service Education of Social Studies 
Teachers,” an excellent summary of present practice. Both groups will 
find the introductory chapter stimulating and helpful. Neither will 
find (or want to find) an “approved” pattern or formula for teacher 
education to be adopted by a state or a community. 

The editor writes, “My own hope is that this Yearbook may serve as 
the beginning of some kind of concrete leadership on the part of the 
National Council and some of its affiliated state and local bodies in 
the direction of better programs Of teacher preparation. I would think 
of it more as the beginning of a movement rather than the end point.” 
The writer seconds this, and hopes that members of the Council will 
take such steps in their state and local organizations. 

When the Publications Planning Committee projected this volume, 
it saw the need of thorough planning. The members did not wish to 
repeat the excellent volume edited by Professor Burr Phillips as the 
Tenth Yearbook in 1939. One member of the Committee was urged to 
serve the Council and the Board as editor of this volume. Professor Jack 
Allen assumed this responsibility. Much of the detailed planning was 
done by Dr. Allen. His fine leadership has had the excellent result of a 
well-planned volume which has a great deal of unity. 

The Council is proud of this newest of its yearbooks, and wishes 
to express its appreciation to the editor and to each contributor. Each 
author has planned and has written his chapter out of the time of his 
busy teaching schedule without any compensation except the thanks 
of his profession. That the Council has been able to draw upon the 
best members of our profession is an indication of their public spirit. 
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Foreword 


HE American spirit in education has been to an important degree 
To spirit of the good teacher. Indeed, centuries of educational 
tradition and contemporary educational thought as well, assign to the 
teacher a leading role in the drama of learning. The scene may be an 
Athenian street corner where a Socrates is pursuing meanings with the 
youth of his city. The set may draw its inspiration from such indige- 
nous American traditions as the little red schoolhouse or Mark Hop- 
kins and the log. Again, the drama may find a staging in the most 
modern of classrooms where the best of principles fashion the learning 
experiences of students. But whatever the time and wherever the play, 
the teacher stands as a central character. 

The pursuit ot the democratic ideal has engendered in our people a 
firm commitment to education. And, because of the fundamental role 
of the teacher in the educative process, improvement of the quality 
and professional status of teachers has been a recurring effort in the 
United States. 

Today interest in teacher education is at a high level. This interest 
finds strong expression in the leadership activities of such professional 
organizations as the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Organizations of this character, however, must 
be concerned most basically with broad, general problems of teacher 
education. Only a portion of their efforts can be directed to the prob- 
lems of teacher education in the social studies. Consequently, to those 
in the social studies, current interest in problems of teacher education 
seems particularly encouraging because of efforts from a different 
quarter. There is evidence of a growing support from some of the most 
respected groups in the social sciences. The long-term interest of the 
American Historical Association, going back to the time when its 
famed Committee of Seven saw fit to call attention to the need for 
teachers trained in classroom problems as well as in history, continues 
to be gratifying. Similar interest of professional geographers, particu- 
larly through the National Council of Geography Teachers, has con- 
tributed much to the improvement of geographic instruction in schools 
and colleges. Recent publications on teaching by both the American 
Political Science Association and the American Economic Association 
provide” evidence of educational leadership by these two prominent 
groups. The American Sociological Society is also exhibiting a growing 
interest in instructional problems. 
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The National Council for the Social Studies is in a particularly ad- 
vantageous position with reference to those groups concerned with 
general problems of teacher education and those groups concerned 
with teaching as it relates to specialized social science areas. The Na- 
tional Council has been sensitive to this unique role and has, in its 
publications program, made a number of excursions into the field of 
teacher education. One good example is the Tenth Yearbook, In- 
Service Growth of Social Studies Teachers, published in 1939. 

The present Yearbook is the product of the belief that the time is 
ripe for a broad-gauge examination of the education of social studies 
teachers in terms of both pre-service and in-service experiences. The 
central purpose of the Yearbook, then, is to provide leadership in 
teacher education in the social studies, from elementary school to 
college, through a synthesis of contemporary thought from professional 
education and the social sciences. If the volume can give some useful 
direction to developing programs of teacher education and some help- 
ful suggestions for professional growth to busy teachers, its purpose will 
have been well served. 

The Yearbook divides logically into three general divisions. The 
first division, a single chapter, is a consideration of the responsibilities 
and challenges associated with successful teaching in the social studies, 
as such teaching operates within the context of our democratic ideals 
and our cultural heritage. 

The second division of the Yearbook is concerned specifically with 
pre-service education. It encounters the difficult task of running the 
gamut between current educational realities and ideals emerging from 
recent research and opinion. The discussion of the pre-service educa- 
tion of elementary school teachers proceeds from the point of view 
that such teachers have broad responsibilities which transcend the 
strictly social studies area. There is, nevertheless, the recognition that 
social education is a matter of fundamental importance in the. pre- 
service program. At the high school level the more nearly compart- 
mentalized character of a vast majority of existing curriculum pro- 
grams makes the social studies teacher more readily identifiable. Ac- 
count is taken, however, of existing and emergent core and social living 
curriculum patterns, since these are patterns with which the social 
studies have a direct association, College teaching offers its own special 
kinds of problems and challenges, particularly in the light of recent 
curriculum movements in general education. Recognizing these new 
developments, the Yearbook points clearly to the need for re-examina- 
tion of existing programs for the preparation of college teachers, spe- 
cifically programs in the social sciences. 
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The third division of the Yearbook examines the social studies 
teacher at work. Its purpose is to suggest ways that the teacher can 
extend and improve his own professional contributions. Care has been 
taken to direct discussion to teachers at various levels of instruction. 
Furthermore, a studied effort has been made to assist the beginning 
teacher with some of the problems he may experience in his initial 
contacts with teaching, as well as to suggest ways in which the ex- 
perienced teacher can further his own in-service growth. 

Chapter V, the first chapter in the third division, represents some- 
thing of a unique undertaking in the literature of the teaching of the 
social studies. It portrays the social studies classroom psychologically 
in terms of a climate for the fostering of better human relations and 
democratic attitudes, physically in terms of a setting where effective 
artistry provides an attractive and stimulating place in which to work, 
and functionally in terms of the concept that the boundaries of the 
classroom extend to include the total school situation and the com- 
munity as well. 

Successful teaching involves more than the day-by-day face-to-face 
relationships with students in the classroom situation. There is the 
problem of establishing good working relationships with one’s profes- 
sional colleagues. There is also the problem of building constructive 
and harmonious relationships in the community in which one lives 
and teaches. Finally, there is the problem that each teacher faces in 
trying to determine just what actions he can best take to further his 
own professional growth and to make his own special professional con- 
tributions. Each of these problems also provides the motivation for 
chapters in the Yearbook’s third division. 

Major credit for the Yearbook belongs to the small group of authors 
who have prepared the individual chapters. Each has been a thought- 
ful advisor in planning efforts, a competent and considerate writer of 
an extensive manuscript, and a careful critic of his fellow authors. No 
editor could ask for a more willing and cooperative group. The mem- 
bers of the National Council’s Publications Committee have been 
especially helpful. Their friendly and constructive assistance has been 
a continuous source of gratitude. 


Jack ALLEN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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CHAPTER I 


Successful Teaching in the Social Studies 
I. JAMES QUILLEN 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 
Ww" WHITMAN, in “An Old Man’s Thought of School,” wrote; 


Only a lot of boys and girls? 
Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 
Only a public school? 


Ah more, infinitely more; 

(As George Fox rais’d his warning cry, “Ts it this pile of brick and mortar 
—these dead floors, windows, rails—you call the church? 

Why this is not the church at all—the church is living, ever living souls.”) 


And you America, 

Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future, good or evil? 

To girlhood, boyhood look—the teacher and the school,t 


_ “The teacher and the school” are essential to the future of America. 
The United States is a democratic republic ruled by its people. If the 
people have the ideals, knowledge, and competence necessary to be 
good citizens, the American republic will survive and thrive in the 
future as it has in the past; if not, it will pass into the limbo of lost 
causes as have the democracy of ancient Athens and the republic of 


Rome. 

But the American republic today is strong, and growing stronger, 
because of its great success in increasing educational opportunity and 
in building a school system unequaled in history. The primary purpose 


1 Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. New York: Modern Library [n.d.], p. 312. 
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1. JAMES QUILLEN is professor of education, Stanford University, He was co-director 
of the Stanford Social Education Investigation (1938-1944), co-chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Function of the Social Studies in General Education (1937-1940), and 
an official of the Unesco Secretariat in Paris, France (1918-49). His many professional 
publications include: The Social Studies in General Education (with others), Textbook 
Improvement and International Understanding, Education for Social Competence 
(with Lavone Hanna), and numerous articles and yearbook chapters. He is also 
co-author of two junior-high textbooks: Living in Our Communities (1950) and Living 
in Our America (1951). Mr. Quillen is a past president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies (1944) and is active in a number of other professional organizations. 
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of public education is to produce good citizens. Formal education is 
the instrument through which cultures perpetuate themselves. When 
a culture becomes so complex that the necessary competence to con- 
tinue its way of life is not developed through everyday experiences, 
schools are established. 

A school is a created environment established for the purpose of 
producing particular changes in behavior desired by the group sup- 
porting the school. In the United States, public schools exist for the 
purpose of securing the changes in behavior in boys and girls which 
will enable them as citizens to maintain and realize more fully the 
American democratic way of life. 

The behavior of the good citizen sets the objectives for the school. 
The good American citizen: 


1. Understands the changing world in which he lives—its past, present, 
and probable future; its successes and failures; its challenges and 
opportunities; and its richness in literature, art, music and scientific 
knowledge. 


2. Has high ideals—knows and has faith in basic American democratic 
ideals and possesses basic ethical and spiritual values which set 
standards for conduct and give meaning and significance to living. 


3. Has the competence to realize his ideals in practice—can use fun- 
damental social skills and think critically about social problems 
and issues. 


THE Primary RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 


Developing good citizenship is the responsibility of all teachers and 
of the school as a whole. Every classroom teacher directs the experi- 
ences of a group of pupils; hence, every teacher is concerned with good 
conduct, with the development of self-discipline, self-dependence, and 
self-direction. Every teacher also has the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion to apply such values of democracy as mutual respect, cooperation, 
and the use of reason in developing wholesome human relations. These 
values should permeate the whole life of the school. Finally, content 
from literature, art, music, science, and many other areas can con- 
tribute to the understanding, ideals, and skills which are basic to good 
citizenship. 

The social studies teacher, however, has a unique responsibility in 
the development of good citizens because the content of the social 
studies deals directly with citizenship. The social studies draw content 
from the social sciences and from contemporary life to develop an 


understanding of the world in which we live and to improve human 
relations. 
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The selection and preparation of social studies teachers is one of 
the most important tasks in America today. It is not too much to say 
that the continuance of the American way of life depends, at least in 
part, upon effective instruction in the social studies, for as the citizens 
of a democracy are taught today so goes the nation tomorrow. 

Not long ago, when the United States was a predominately rural- 
handicraft culture, most young people developed social competence 
outside the school by observing, working, playing, and worshiping 
alongside adults. Now, when our culture is predominately industrial- 
urban, most young people are largely closed off from many vital kinds 
of participation, and they have little opportunity to develop social 
competence and good citizenship outside the school. This places a 
greater responsibility on the school—and on the social studies teacher. 
The teacher now has to create within and without the school the 
opportunities for vital participation necessary to the development of 
good citizenship which young people formerly acquired as a part of 
everyday life. 

The task of the school, and particularly the social studies teacher, 
is made more vital and more difficult because of the struggle between 
freedom and slavery which is now going on. 

Life in America and in the world at large has become more com- 
plex. Serious problems, such as unemployment and war, have brought 
anxiety and fear to many people. Dictatorships have been established 
in many countries. In World War II, the Nazi and Fascist dictator- 
ships and the Japanese militarists were defeated, but since the end of 
the war, Soviet aggression and international communism have brought 
new threats to our way of life. 

For some time, one crisis situation has followed another. In the 
modern world “crisis” almost seems to be normal. One man wrote 


recently: 


I think we are talking too much about National Emergencies. It appears 
to me that we will get farther if we work out a long-time program with the 
assumption that in a democracy, if it is to move forward, we will always have 
to face emergencies. In fact, during my lifetime, I do not know of any period 
which has not been an emergency, at least insofar as education was con- 
cerned. ... 

In 1898, it was the Spanish-American War and trying to get out of the de- 
pression of the nineties. In 1907, it was the panic, the closing of banks, the 
failures of business. By the time we had about recovered World War I came 
on. When we were beginning to get over that holocaust, we ran into the 1922 
depression and the bank crash of 1923. Then came the great depression from 
1929 lasting until World War II started. Before we can adjust to peace, the 
Korean “police action” develops. And so it goes. 
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Looking ahead, I can see nothing less facing us, except that these emer- 
gencies are to come oftener, and we may as well decide that the normal 
situation is a series of emergencies to come which we will have to meet and 
solve,? 


In meeting the present world crisis and the crises that may lie 
ahead, education is our best defense in the battle for freedom. As 
expressed in a recent publication of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the American Council on Education: 


What the young men and women in our schools and colleges learn, how 
they are trained to think, what moral principles they embrace, and what 
attitudes guide their actions, will determine the future of this nation and toa 
great extent the course of world history. They must be given every assistance 
within our power to prepare themselves for this challenge. The responsibility 
rests heavily upon those who man our educational institutions; but in the 
last analysis, it must be borne by all the people. On the timeliness and wisdom 
of the people's decisions depend the safety of America and the prospects of 
peace in the world.’ í 


RAISING PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


The United States is in the midst of a rapid population increase. In 
1951 alone about 3,800,000 babies were added to the population. More 
babies mean a need for more teachers. The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards estimates that we will 
need about 50,000 new high-school teachers and about 125,000 new 
elementary teachers every year for the next few years. Later the need 
for high-school teachers will increase drastically. These statistics show 
the need for recruiting able youth as future teachers, including teach- 
ers of the social studies. 

The problem of recruiting new teachers is complicated by the dim 
view of teaching—and teacher education—which many people have 
been taking recently. At the beginning of his first chapter in the 
Teacher in America, Jacques Barzun quotes from T. L. Peacock: “The 
bore of all bores was the third. His subject had no beginning, middle, 
nor end. It was education. Never was such a journey through the 
desert of the mind, the Great Sahara of intellect. The very recollection 
makes me thirsty.’ 


* Letter from a friend to T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards quoted in his unpublished 
“Keynote Address to the 1952 Regional Conferences on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards,” p. 1. 

* The Educational Policies Commission and the American Council on Education. 
Education and National Security. Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and American Council on Education, December 1951. p. 60, 

* Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1945. p. 3. 
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This statement is mild compared to some of the things that have 
been said about teachers and teacher education. Teachers have been 
accused of stupidity, ineffectiveness, and disloyalty. They have been 
criticized by parents concerned for the welfare of their children, 
patriots concerned with the security of the republic, and by others 
whose motives were not so laudable. 

But then, attacks on teachers and teaching are not new. In the con- 
clusion of Plato’s Euthydemus, Crito remarks: 


I have often told you, Socrates, that I am in a constant difficulty about my 
two sons. What am I to do with them? There is no hurry about the younger 
one, who is only a child; but the other, Critobulus, is getting on, and needs 
some one who will improve him. I can not help thinking, when I hear you 
talk, that there is a sort of madness in many of our anxieties about our chil- 
dren:—in the first place, about marrying a wife of good family to be the 
mother of them, and then about heaping up money for them—and yet taking 
no care about their education. But then again, when I contemplate any of 
those who pretend to educate others, I am amazed. They all seem to me to be 
such outrageous beings, if I am to confess the truth,...5 


Some sincere friends of education have hampered teacher recruit- 
ment by overdramatizing and overdrawing the plight of the teacher. 
Teaching has many advantages as a profession, and the position of 
the teacher in America is improving. Many important national or- 
ganizations and individuals from all walks of life are giving effective 
support to education. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
alone has about seven million members. The teaching profession itself 
is growing in strength as it develops its own professional organizations 
and works to build public support. 

Interest in the public schools by all citizens is much to be desired. 
After all, in America, the people ultimately control the schools, and 
in the long run the people will have the kind of schools they want. 
It is important, however, that mutual respect and cooperation be the 
basis for relations between teachers and the public. The welfare of 
children is too important to be jeopardized by prejudice, bigotry, and 
vituperation on the part of anyone. 

Americans generally have given strong support to public education 
and have great faith in its essential value. There is no task more im- 
portant than teaching and there is none that can give greater personal 
satisfaction, As one teacher wrote recently: 


Basically, I teach for fun! I like to teach. I like the sensation of being re- 


* The Works of Plato. Jowett Translation. New York: The Dial Press, [n.d.]. Vol. 
IV, p. 273. 
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garded as a “teacher,” with the authority and prestige which teachers enjoy. 
Teaching is a profession in which both recognition and response are promi- 
nent; and every teacher has opportunity to enjoy the excitement of new 
experience in terms of new knowledge, new skills, problems solved, new 
worlds explored.¢ 


Teachers of the social studies are in an excellent position to interest 
able youth in teaching as a career. They can help young people see the 
importance of teaching, and its challenges and satisfactions. They can 
help them to develop the kind of scholarship and personalities that 
will lay a solid foundation for future teaching success. 

The great need for teacher recruitment should not cause us to neg- 
lect the raising of professional standards. Experience has shown that 
high standards help to attract rather than repel able prospective 
teachers. Careful screening techniques need to be used to select stu- 
dents for admission into teacher education programs. Efforts to im- 
prove both the general education and professional aspects of teacher 
training need to be continued, and teacher certification needs to be 
strengthened. Under the leadership of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards founded in 1946 by 
the Delegate Assembly of the National Education Association, con- 
siderable progress is being made along all of these lines. The goal is 
five years of college preparation for standard teaching certificates for 
both elementary and secondary school teachers." 

Efforts are also being made to strengthen in-service education and 
to improve public relations. In-service education is essential to the 
improvement of teaching. Most school districts now utilize curriculum 
committees, institutes, workshops, experimental projects, and a variety 
of other techniques as parts of their in-service education programs. 
School public relations have been aided by the establishment of com- 
munity citizens’ councils under the leadership of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 

This yearbook attempts to contribute to the growing movement to 
improve the professional standards and status of teachers by focusing 
on the social studies teacher. What are the characteristics of the good 
social studies teacher? How can these characteristics be developed? 

*Sarvis, Guy W, “Teaching—For What?” American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin 37:3 538; Autumn 1951. 


‘For further description of the work of the Commission see “Building a Profession,” 
The Journal of Teacher Education 1:3 175-83; September 1950. 
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How can the social studies teacher perform his work most effectively? 
These are the questions which the yearbook seeks to answer. 

There are several studies of the qualities of successful teachers. 
Frank W. Hart collected statements from 3725 high school seniors 
concerning the reasons why they liked a teacher best. The five reasons 
that were mentioned most frequently were: 


Is helpful with school work, explains lessons and assignments clearly 
and thoroughly, and uses examples in teaching. 

Cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, has a sense of humor, and can take 
a joke. 

Human, friendly, companionable, “one of us.” 

Interested in and understands pupils. 

Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes class work a 


pleasure.® 


Hart also collected statements as to why students liked a teacher 
least. The five reasons most frequently mentioned were: 


Too cross, crabby, grouchy, never smiles, nagging, sarcastic, loses temper, 
“flies off the handle.” 
Not helpful with school work, does not explain lessons and assignments, 


not clear, work not planned. 
Partial, has “pets” or favored students, and “picks on certain pupils.” 
Superior, aloof, haughty, “snooty,” overbearing, does not know you out 
of class. 
Mean, unreasonable, “hard boiled,” intolerant, ill mannered, too strict, 


makes life miserable.® 


As a part of the work of the Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association, Edward Payson Smith studied 
101 social studies classroom situations and concluded that the desirable 
qualities as found in superior teachers of the social studies were: 
reverence for truth; intelligent optimism; social altruism; sympathy; 
impartiality; an interpretive mind; progressiveness; curiosity; culture; 
imagination; dramatic instinct; selective mind; balance; vigorous per- 
sonality; tactfulness; ability to inspire confidence; and loyalty to 
ideals.1° 

In an attempt to improve in-service education, the staff of the Stan- 
ford Social Education Investigation described the effective social studies 
teacher as one who: 


t Hart, Frank W. Teachers and Teaching. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. 
p. 131. 

° Ibid., p. 250. 

Bagley, William C., and Alexander, Thomas. The Teacher of the Social Studies. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. p. 252-53. 
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. Formulates objectives in behavioral terms. 

. Guides the teaching process in the light of the objectives formulated. 

. Uses techniques of evaluation effectively. 

. Is aware of the personality needs of adolescents. 

. Attempts to help adolescents meet their personality problems. 

- Makes use of the problems approach. 

. Shares the selection and planning of units with students. 

. Guides the pupil-teacher planning process with skill and effective- 
ness, 

. Guides unit development toward the drawing of conclusions based 
on the process of reflective thinking. 

. Uses a wide variety of materials. 

- Departs from the sequence or course of study when it seems in the 
interest of the class to do so. 

12. Establishes and maintains friendly personal relationships with stu- 

dents.12 
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These research reports and others provide a basis for describing the 
qualities of the good social studies teacher. There is widespread agree- 
ment that the social studies teacher today should: 


1. Know and appreciate the ideals of democracy and the American way 
of life and the role of education in preserving and extending them. 


2. Know and appreciate the richness of the American and world cul- 
tural heritage. 


. Know the subject matter of the social sciences. 

. Know and like children and youth. : 

- Know how to teach—have rich resources in materials and methods. 
. Be an effective citizen of the community, state, and nation. 


a ot oo 


THE IDEALS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Since the primary function of the social studies teacher is to develop 
in children and youth the characteristics of behavior essential to a 
broader realization of democratic ideals, it is imperative that these 


ideals are understood and appreciated, Basic American democratic 
ideals include: 


1. A respect for the infinite value of the individual and a recognition 
of his sacred worth. From this ideal comes the concept of the dignity 
of every individual and mutual respect between all individuals. 

2. A belief in equality of opportunity for each individual to develop 
and use his potentialities. The ideal of human equality has no va- 
lidity without equality of opportunity. 

3. The team method of solving common problems and promoting 


* Quillen, I. James, and Hanna, Lavone A, Education for Social Competence. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1948. p. 427. 
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common concerns. From this ideal have come our political methods 
and our ways of working together cooperatively in groups. 

4. A faith in the use of reason. A belief that the typical individual 
can make sound judgments within the range of his experience and 
be self-dependent and self-directing. 


5.. Hope for the future—a faith that if we do work together and use our 
reason, we can solve our problems and continue in the future to 
improve our way of life as we have in the past. 


The importance of universal education in the preservation of our 

ideals was well recognized by the founders of the republic. George 
Washington, James Madison, and John Adams all stressed the im- 
portance of education in maintaining a republican form of govern- 
ment. Thomas Jefferson took great pride in his proposed Virginia law 
for a system of free public education. In commenting on this law in 
his Notes on Virginia, he wrote: 
But of the views of this law none is more important, none more legitimate, 
than that of rendering the people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians 
of their own liberty. . . . In every government on earth is some trace of human 
weakness, some germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will dis- 
cover, and wickedness insensibly open, cultivate and improve. Every govern- 
ment degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people 
themselves therefore are its only safe depositories. And to render even them 
safe, their minds must be improved to a certain degree. 


Social studies teachers can secure a knowledge of American ideals 
from their study of American history, literature, and government. They 
can gain a better understanding of the responsibility of education in 
perpetuating these ideals in courses in educational sociology and 
philosophy. They can constantly apply these ideals in their daily lives 
and in their work in the classroom. Every social studies classroom 
should be a living example of American democratic ideals in action. 
This is the most basic of all content for developing good citizenship. 


Tue RICHNESS OF THE AMERICAN 

AND WORLD CULTURAL HERITAGE 
Every teacher should be highly cultured. This is especially true of 
the social studies teacher who has such a major responsibility in cul- 
tural transmission and cultural improvement. A major aim of edu- 
cation is democratization of the arts. Young people need to experience 
and appreciate the finest achievements of our civilization in art, music, 


12 Koch, Adrienne, and Peden, William, editors. The Life and Selected Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson. New York: The Modern Library, 1944. p. 265. 
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literature, and drama. The creative talents of young people need to 
be stimulated, nourished, and developed. 

The teaching of an understanding of the world in which we live 
requires a knowledge of the richness of our cultural heritage. Art, 
music, and literature can be used to develop an appreciation of ideals, 
to stimulate interest, to impart information, and to broaden student 
participation and experience. The social studies teacher can build 
bridges to courses in literature, art, and music by helping students to 
see and experience these finer expressions of culture in their com- 
munity, national, and world settings, and to realize that beauty 
(esthetic value) is involved in almost everything we do in everyday life. 

American culture has great richness. We have reached high levels 
of achievement in the arts, and we are still growing, as is indicated 
by the recent rise in musical appreciation and performance in the 
United States. But American culture does not stand alone. It is an 
integral part of western European civilization, and peoples from all 
periods of history, in all parts of the world, have contributed to our 
present cultural richness. Today we are part of a seamless web of 
specialization and cultural interdependence which includes the whole 
globe. 

Social studies teachers can enrich their cultural background by 
courses in American and world literature, the graphic arts, music, and 
dramatics. Teachers should also use a part of their leisure for cultural 
activities and try to develop at least one area of creative expression. 
This is important for tension release as well as personality and pro- 
fessional development. 

In the general education program of teachers, courses in science 
should have an important place. Our culture is essentially scientific in 
its nature, and scientific methods of thought are needed badly in the 
consideration of contemporary social, economic, and political prob- 
lems. ; 

THE SUBJECT MATTER OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

In a radio documentary entitled “An American Teacher,” the Nar- 
rator lists the many college courses a teacher had to take, then a Voice 
says, “You mean a teacher has to know all of those things just to teach 
kids?” The Narrator replies, 


Mister—teaching is not only an art—it’s a science—today’s teachers are 
among the most informed citizens of the country—and why—because today’s 
children grow up in a rapidly changing, moving, accelerated universe. They 
want knowledge—understanding of the world around them—a world brought 
to their attention with all the impact of the newer mass media of communica- 
tion . . . the radio, press, television, motion pictures, comics—it takes quite a 
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person to keep up with all this—take Social Studies—a teacher must know all 
the details of American Government how it functions—this involves a range 
of subjects alone—like the American Court System.1$ 


Yes, a social studies teacher needs to know the details of American 
government and much more. Among the social science areas in which 
a social studies teacher needs to be competent are: American and 
world history; geography; government; economics; sociology; anthro- 
pology; social psychology; and international relations. The social 
studies teacher needs a broad understanding of the family, community, 
state, nation, and world. He needs to understand such things as the 
extent to which we learn our behavior from our culture, how public 
opinion is shaped, the relation of natural resources to standards of 
living, growing world specialization and interdependence, and the 
crucial importance of improved intergroup and international relations. 

The content of the social studies changes as rapidly as the world 
changes. This means that the effective social studies teacher must 
constantly be learning. The college and university can only lay a 
foundation and provide techniques for disciplined study and thought. 
The prospective social studies teacher needs not only to learn subject 
matter in college but also to develop broad and deep interests and 
self-dependence and self-direction in learning new knowledge. 

The best teachers have a zest for new knowledge. They not only 
know their subjects but they appreciate their value. Learning is in- 
fectious and a social studies teacher who is on fire with his subject can 
inspire enthusiasm in his students and make learning an exciting ad- 
venture. Gilbert Highet says in The Art of Teaching: 


It is true that we cannot all be fountains of energy and novelty throughout 
every day, but we ought, if we are teachers, to be so keen on our own subjects 
that we can talk interestingly about unusual aspects of them to young people 
who would otherwise have been dully neutral, or—worse—eager but dis- 
appointed. A teacher must believe in the value and interest of his subject as 
a doctor believes in health.1* 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
It is not enough for social studies teachers to know and value their 
subjects; they need to know and like children and youth, particularly 
of the age level they teach. Highet warns, “If you do not actually like 
boys and girls, or young men and young women, give up teaching.”** 


“Singer, Henry A. “An American Teacher.” The Phi Delta Kappan 33:2 69; 
October 1951. 

“ Highet, Gilbert. The Art of Teaching. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. p. 15. 

18 Ibid., p. 27. 
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A good teacher knows and likes young people as individuals and in 
groups. He knows how to work with them, to diagnose their difficulties, 
to help meet their needs, and to inspire them. 

Teachers need to know and like children of all different kinds of 
backgrounds, races, and creeds. Teachers with middle-class back- 
grounds sometimes tend to dislike and reject children from lower- 
class homes. Some teachers have religious and racial prejudices which 
they conceal ineffectually, Children from limited homes and minority 
groups often feel insecure and frustrated. The social studies teacher, 
especially, should understand and make them feel wanted and ap- 
preciated, The aim of the social studies teacher should be to establish 
the kind of wholesome human relations in the classroom that are 
desired in the world at large. 

General and educational psychology can assist teachers in learning 
about children and youth—their individual differences, the nature of 
their growth and development, their needs, and their basic motivations. 
Teachers need not only to study about children but to observe and 
associate with them outside the school. A prospective social studies 
teacher should take advantage of every opportunity to watch children 
and youth, to talk to them, and to participate in young people’s groups. 


How To TEACH 


How to teach—that is the problem of the teacher! Yet, methods 
courses are among the most severely criticized of all subjects in the 
entire college curriculum. The problem of social studies methods is 
concerned with guiding young people to use content materials and 
have experiences that will develop the behavior required by the good 
citizen, Teachers need a theory of education that is based on a knowl- 
edge of contemporary culture, the values of American democracy, and 
the nature of individual growth and development. Without basic 
theory, methods are sterile and become ends in themselves. It has been 
said that an ounce of theory, properly understood, can breed a barrel 
of practice; method alone can breed nothing but ennui. 

Teachers studying in professional courses, institutes, and workshops 
should secure a sound grounding in theory and build up a reservoir 
of appropriate methods that can be used in a variety of circumstances. 
A good teacher varies his methods and is always ready to try new ideas 
and advance to new frontiers. Zest in learning is a product of zest in 
teaching, and any method, no matter how good, can become boring 
for both teacher and student if it is repeated in the same way year 
after year. 
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To be in harmony with democratic ideals and the demands of a 
rapidly changing, industrial-urban culture, methods in social studies 
should be based on the application of democratic values and the be- 
haviors involved in critical thinking. Mutual respect, equal opportu- 
nity, cooperation, the use of reason, and high morale can permeate the 
classroom climate. Pupil-teacher planning can be practiced constantly, 
The recognition and analysis of problems, the collection and use of 
accurate information, and the formulation and application of con- 
clusions can become the basis of the teaching process. 

Good teaching involves a mastery of basic social skills on the part 
of the teacher. Teacher education needs to place an emphasis on a 
very high level of efficiency in reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
observing, and quantitative thought. Teachers need to be able to read 
rapidly and critically, to write clearly and forcefully, and to speak 
clearly and interestingly. The effective teacher has a good memory and 
a fertile imagination. The bringing to life in the classroom of great 
personalities from other times and places and the re-creation of social 
life near at hand and far away require a large reservoir of illustrative 
materials and a rich fertility in ideas. 

The classroom should be a place of vitality and enthusiasm, a place 
of hard work and high standards—a laboratory where teacher and 
pupils work together as a team on the solution of important problems 
and the achievement of significant ends. The teacher should create 
in the classroom an environment which is rich in materials and stim- 
ulating to the development of interests where pupils are challenged 
to work and learn together. The social studies teacher should be an 
example of good teaching to the whole school because the social studies 
field is concerned directly with the improvement of human relations 
and effectiveness in group action. 


THE TEACHER AS A CITIZEN 

The social studies teacher, because of his superior knowledge and 
competence in the social field, has a responsibility to the whole com- 
munity to provide information and leadership in public affairs. Much 
social learning is acquired by imitation; hence, insofar as possible, the 
teacher should be an example of the kind of citizen he is seeking to 
develop. 

The social studies teacher, within the limits of available time, 
should participate in a wide range of community activities. In this 
way he not only can contribute to his own development and to com- 
munity improvement, but he also can come to know the community 

* better so that he can use it more effectively as a resource in teaching. 
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Everyone now lives at several community levels at the same time— 
local, state, national, and world: hence, the social studies teacher needs 
to extend the range of his experience by travel and by coming to know 
the people of other cultures directly. 

Much of education takes place outside the school. In The Education 
of Henry Adams, only thirty pages out of five hundred are devoted to 
formal schooling.’* Children and youth, in the final analysis, are edu- 
cated by the family, by the total community, and by themselves. Many 
children and youth today are growing up in an atmosphere of tension, 
immorality, and uncertainty, with continued emphasis on force and 
violence, and without adequate parental or community guidance. The 
moral breakdown in many areas of contemporary life cannot help but 
be a negative influence in the shaping of the ideals and values of chil- 
dren and youth. The social studies teacher, together with all citizens, 
has the responsibility to work to build a wholesome community envi- 
ronment where children and youth can live a good life and grow up to 
be good citizens. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF Our TASK 

We are living in one of the crucial periods of history. The struggle 
that is now going on will determine whether we shall live in a slave 
or a free world; whether the world will be united by force and ruled 
by a dictator, supported by secret police—or whether the peoples of 
all nations will willingly cooperate on a basis of mutual respect and 
individual freedom, for the purpose of raising the well-being of all 
mankind. 

We are in the midst of an ideological battle for the minds of men. 
Our way of life is at stake. The communists are seeking to establish 
a world dictatorship through the use of propaganda, organization, and 
force. They seek to divide and confuse us; to overthrow our govern- 
ment and destroy our way of life. All of us who believe in freedom 
have the responsibility to know what our ideals are, to live them, and 
to defend them. 

If we are to maintain and extend freedom, it is essential that Amer- 
ican citizens know and cherish the ideals upon which our way of life ` 
is based. Oliver Cromwell once said that a good citizen soldier is “one 
who knows what he fights for and loves what he knows.” The task of 
the social studies teacher is to develop citizens who know and love 
democracy and can make it work effectively, There is no task more 
important. 


Barzun, Jacques, op. cit. p. 4. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Preparation of Elementary 
School Teachers* 


HAROLD D. DRUMMOND 


very teacher in a modern elementary school is a teacher of the 
E social studies. Every teacher is simultaneously a teacher of lan- 
guage arts, of science, of art, of music, of health, of number—a teacher, 
in short, of what children need and want to know. Every elementary 
school teacher, therefore, needs to possess the competencies, the per- 
sonality, and the knowledge requisite for teaching effectively the skills, 
the understandings, and the attitudes described in Chapter I. 

This chapter, ‘by necessity, considers the total preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers. Special consideration is given to the social 
studies, the area which serves as the rallying point for this yearbook. 
In a real and definitive way, however, an attempt has been made to 
consider the important aspects of the total pre-service preparation pro- 
gram of elementary school teachers, 

The chapter has five major sections. The first represents an attempt 
to identify several significant trends in theory and practice which in- 
fluence the education of elementary school teachers. The second pre- 
sents briefly an analysis of some of the attributes needed by good ele- 
mentary school teachers, The third indicates several issues or problems 
in the education of effective teachers. The fourth describes in some 
detail, programs of several colleges and universities. The fifth, and 
final, section highlights significant aspects of the described programs 
with special reference to the social studies. 


* Appreciation is expresed to James L. Hymes, Jr., professor of education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, for helping plan and for reading critically this chapter. 


Harotp D. DrumMonp is associate professor of elementary education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. He served from 1949 to 1951 as Co- 
ordinator of the Southern Association’s Cooperative Study in Elementary 
Education which developed four publications: Education of Elementary School 
Personnel, Evaluating the Elementary School, Good Schools for Children, 
and Promising Practices in Elementary Schools. Drummond is a member of 
the Curriculum Committee of the National Council for the Social Studies 
and is active in a number of other national professional organizations. 
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TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During the first half of the twentieth century elementary education 
in the United States has undergone basic and far-reaching changes. 
Some changes have resulted from increased knowledge in the basic 
sciences undergirding education,-while others have occurred because of 
advances in philosophic thought. Changes in theory have sometimes 
not been translated into common practice; and conversely, promising 
changes in practice have at times preceded the theoretical base. The 
process is, of course, continuing. í 

Many of the changes have resulted from (a) a growing awareness of 
the differences among individuals, (b) increased understanding of the 
importance of stages of growth in learning, (c) more knowledge about 
the interrelatedness of all growth aspects, and (d) attempts to relate 
educational programs to community problems and social change. 


Growing Awareness of Individual Differences 


Objective evidence secured in the early part of the century regard- 
ing the differences among children as measured by intelligence tests 
stimulated attempts to differentiate instruction by providing materials 
on diferent levels of difficulty. As the body of knowledge concerning 
child development has continued to grow, teachers have come to 
realize that no two children necessarily learn the same thing from any 
experience, that attitudes and values are learned along with facts and 
skills, that children learn all the time as total human beings—sometimes 
that which they are expected to learn, and sometimes the reverse. 

Several trends in school practice may be identified which have 
resulted, in part at least, from the growing awareness of the differences 
which exist among children. Many elementary schools, for instance, 
have developed standards of achievement which are based upon each 
child’s abilities and interests. Attempts are made to provide the ex- 
periences which are appropriate for the individuals composing the 
group, rather than requiring each child to learn a specified amount of 
subject matter. Local autonomy in curriculum planning and freedom 
for the teacher to choose appropriate experiences for and with the 
group, within some framework cooperatively developed, is fairly well 
established in practice. 

The growing awareness of the differences among children has also 
brought about significant changes in classification and grouping poli- 
cies, Steady and continuous progress of children through school systems 
is common. In forming class sections many faculties now attempt to 
take into account all that is known about each child. Within the class- 
room, moreover, teachers keep groups flexible so that the talents of 
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each individual may be utilized effectively, and so that, instructional 
experiences can be geared to the needs of each child. 

The use of many media of instruction in addition to books—excur- 
sions, tools, films, interviews, dramatic play, creative activities, etc.— 
has also resulted from the increased knowledge about the differences 
among children. An extensive discussion of trends in theory and prac- 
tice concerning the use of learning resources is given in Chapter V. 


The Importance of Stages of Growth 


It becomes increasingly apparent, as knowledge about the growth 
of the human organism increases, that all children live through ap- 
proximately the same stages of growth; that those stages cannot be 
altered to any appreciable extent; and that the child’s ability to meet 
and solve problems of living is inextricably related to the experiences 
he has already had. The whole concept of readiness for learning has, 
thus, developed, and formal instruction in specific skills is commonly 
postponed until children have attained the maturational levels re- 
quired for successful and meaningful learning. 

Other school practices can be cited which indicate a growing aware- 
ness of the importance of stages of growth. Some school systems are 
now assigning teachers to a group of children for two or three years, 
rather than for one semester as was common twenty years ago. Teach- 
ers who have experienced the continuing-teacher plan almost unani- 
mously agree that it is easier to provide experiences geared to the 
needs and interests of children under such organizational structures.’ 
Most teachers under traditional school organization plans are attempt- 
ing to provide a classroom atmosphere which is warm, inviting, relaxed, 
yet challenging for each child. Teachers are more concerned with the 
rate of growth than with achievement of grade standards. Behavior 
which was once thought to be socially undesirable is now accepted as 
natural and necessary for effective growth toward responsible adult- 
hood, 

Perhaps the most significant impact on educational practice which 
may be traced to the “stages of growth” concept is the extension of 
the public school downward to include kindergartens for four- and 
five-year-olds. Recognition of the importance of the early years of life 
on further development is now beginning to have popular support. 
Several states now provide for kindergartens in the minimum founda- 
tion program. 

‘Bondurant, Mary K. The Continuing Teacher Plan in the Elementary School. 


Master’s thesis. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1951 (unpub- 
lished). 
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The Interrelatedness of Growth 


Evidence now clearly indicates the interrelatedness of all aspects 
of growth.? The human being thinks, feels, moves, and acts as a total 
organism. Physical health affects one’s ability to respond positively and 
effectively to others. The way a person feels about a learning situation 
affects significantly what is learned, how well it is learned, and the 
extent to which what is learned modifies subsequent behavior. 

School practice reflects, to some extent, the increased knowledge 
about the interrelatedness of growth. Large blocks of time are provided 
for the teacher, and he is permitted to use the time flexibly. Within a 
school day many types of activities are provided and balance is main- 
tained among them. Teachers encourage children to work on problems 
related to their own needs and to develop specific skills needed to 
satisfy their wants. Many creative activities are related to learning ex- 
periences in content areas. Such practices are tending to eliminate the 
fragmentary school day which was common until about 1920, and to 
substitute more unified learning experiences which cut across subject- 
matter lines. 


The Educational Implications of Social Change 


Not all changes in educational theory and practice can be attributed 
to the growing body of knowledge about human behavior. The in- 
fluence of social change upon elementary schools can be documented 
in several respects. Objectives of education, for instance, have been 
broadened from “ ‘readin’, ‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic’” to concern for the 
development of social understandings and attitudes coupled with the 
teaching of skills needed for effective participation in a humane 
society. (These skills include the traditional “three R’s” but in a differ- 
ent setting; and certainly encompass many skills and understandings 
not taught by schools fifty years ago.) The school year has been length- 
ened as the pattern of living has become increasingly urban, with some 
cities now providing educational experiences for children year-round. 

Social changes have also influenced instructional practices and pro- 
cedures markedly. Children are now encouraged to assume more and 
more responsibility for planning what they shall learn, how they shall 
learn, and how they shall determine the effectiveness of the experiences 
they have had. Many more cooperative learning experiences are pro- 
vided so that children will learn the moral and spiritual values deemed 


2 Olson, Willard C., and Hughes, Bryon O. “Growth of the Child as a Whole.” In 
Barker, Roger G.; Kounin, Jacob S.; and Wright, Herbert F. Child Behavior and. 
Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. p. 199-208. 
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essential for the survival of political democracy. Facts and information 
have come to be regarded by teachers as necessary for effective thinking 
and acting rather than as material which must be memorized in rote 
fashion and successfully regurgitated on an examination. 

Social change does not necessarily affect school policies and practices 
desirably. At the present time, for instance, classes are increasing in 
size because of the high birth rate during and since World War II, the 
controls on building materials, the inflated building costs, and the 
increased competition for the tax dollar. The prevailing climate of 
opinion, moreover, seems to be supporting attempts to achieve more 
conformity and standardization of teaching procedures and a tighter 
discipline with more imposition of adult standards in the classroom. 


ATTRIBUTES NEEDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


What competencies are needed by teachers responsible for guiding 
the growth and development of children in modern elementary 
schools? What characteristics should the teacher have? Are there dif- 
ferent attributes needed by those who choose to work with young 
children and those who work with older children? What educational 
background should the elementary school teacher have? What skills 
are needed? Some possible answers to these questions follow. 


A Broad General Education 


As developed in Chapter I, the teacher, who guides learning ex- 
periences in the area of the social studies needs to be an interesting 
person, one worth being around. The teacher needs to have a stable, 
yet alert and interesting personality. He needs to have a broad educa- 
tional background including ability in communicating ideas to others 
effectively and in receiving ideas, feelings, and moods from others. He 
needs to understand our culture—how it came to be and how it is 
changing. He needs to have some basic convictions about the manner 
and the direction in which change should be directed. The teacher 
needs, moreover, to understand how science has been applied to living 
problems; and have an understanding of the possibilities which exist 
for the improvement of living in the future. He needs to understand 
and be able to use quantitative symbols and ideas competently. He 
needs to possess good mental and physical health, and to function 
effectively as a consumer and creator of beauty and harmony. He needs, 
in short, to have a good general education. Certainly such attributes 
are particularly needed by teachers who guide almost all the in-school 
learning activities, and influence greatly the out-of-school experiences 
of a group of children. 
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Competency in Subject-Matter Areas 


In addition to general education, the elementary school teacher 
needs to. know a great deal about subject-matter content suitable for 
young learners. Knowledge of curriculum materials and experiences 
appropriate for children should be acquired by the teacher in areas 
such as arts and crafts, music, physical education, literature, science, 
number, and, of course, social studies. 

Prospective elementary school teachers should have experiences in 
community life which will develop insight and understanding of the 
contributions of various people to the community. Knowledge of social 
studies materials which will help children form accurate concepts 
about the world and its peoples and an understanding of the social 
needs of children at different developmental levels certainly should 
be developed by the pre-service program of teacher education. 

Skills should also be learned. Effective elementary school teachers, 
for instance, are able to read a map, to use a globe, to locate informa- 
tion quickly, and to identify salient facts from the many which are 
found. The good teacher knows how to use the card catalog, encyclo- 
pedias, The Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, atlases, diction- 
aries, and the daily newspaper. In addition to such research skills, the 
teacher needs to know techniques of working with people, of function- 
ing effectively as a group member and as a group leader. 


Instructional Competency 


The pre-service program for elementary school teachers, in addition 
to developing persons with breadth and depth, should also develop the 
additional understandings, skills, and attitudes which the educated 
person needs in order to teach children effectively. If teachers are to 
deal sympathetically and intelligently with children and their parents, 
they must have a keen awareness and understanding of human develop- 
ment and behavior. Knowledge of the characteristics and develop- 
mental tasks of children, of the accepted methods of studying children, 
and competence in relating the findings of research to the planning of 
school experiences should be developed. Without such knowledge, 
teachers may provide activities which result in frustration and failure 
for boys and girls. is 

An understanding of the influence of cultural factors on human be- 
havior is also needed. The teacher needs to know how geographic, eco- 
nomic, religious, and social ideas affect the lives of children and their 
parents. He should appreciate the contributions of his own and differ- 
ing cultural groups to our nation and to our world. In addition, the 
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teacher should come to regard the school as a social institution with 
particularly significant opportunity in a democratic society for teach- 
ing values and ideals. 

In addition to such basic understandings and attitudes, the ele- 
mentary school teacher needs to know how learning takes place, how 
to work well with children, and how to evaluate changes in behavior. 
Teaching skill should be developed through direct instruction in “how- 
to-do,” through observing effective teachers at work and discussing 
with them why they proceed as they do, and through actual teaching 
experience under careful supervision. 

Good teachers of children are, in summary, interesting, alert persons 
who, during their college years, are provided with many experiences 
which will insure a broad general education. In addition to general 
knowledge, the good teacher also knows a great deal about subject 
matter suitable for children and about materials which are available. 
The good teacher, moreover, knows how to teach. 


IssUES IN THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


While many persons might agree on the rather broad generalizations 
which have been made concerning the attributes needed by elementary 
school teachers, real disagreement is likely to occur regarding the pro- 
gram which should be offered in order to develop the desired com- 
petencies. Among the many issues which can be identified concerning 
specific details of preparation programs, the following seem to be 
crucial. 


Will Some Students Be Screened Out? 


A program of careful selection or screening of students interested in 
elementary school teaching pre-supposes more candidates than positions 
so that standards can be upheld. Plans to attract a sufficient number 
of students with real interest in teaching children must, therefore, be 
considered a necessary part of a selection program.’ Regardless of the 
number of candidates who present themselves, however, every teacher 
education institution needs to develop criteria for selecting students 
who are potentially promising. One of the best descriptions in the 
literature concerning a planned program of selection is that of Syra- 
cuse University.* The experience of this institution indicates that more 

* For a discussion of recruiting policies instituted throughout a region, see Educa- 
tion of Elementary School Personnel. A publication of the Southern Association's Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Education. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1951. p. 4-14. 


4 American Council on Education. A Functional Program for Teacher Education. 
Washington, D.C.: the Council, 1941. 
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and better students are attracted to teaching when comprehensive 
standards of admission to the program are developed and upheld. 


How Much General Education? 


That general education is needed in the preparation of teachers is 
no longer challenged. Conflicting opinions are still voiced, however, 
concerning the amount of and, to some extent, the type of program 
which the prospective teacher should have.’ A trend toward including 
a greater amount of general education experiences in college programs 
of teacher education seems to be apparent. 


How Much Specialized Content? 


In addition to experiences needed to develop an educated person, 
the teacher needs to know content and materials appropriate for use 
with children. This work, corresponding in many ways to the content 
major of the secondary school teacher, has come to have general ac- 
ceptance in most institutions. Lack of agreement exists, however, con- 
cerning whether such courses shall be limited to work in art, music, 
and physical education, or whether they shall also encompass work in 
number, science, and social studies. Considerable disagreement also 
seems to exist concerning the amount of the total program which 
should be given to such experiences. 


What Technique Courses? 


Typical programs of preparation twenty years ago contained a 
myriad of courses beginning with “The Teaching of.” Generally such 
specific courses are found less often in modern programs. Frequently, a 
broad course with a considerable block of time has replaced several of 
the specific methods courses. Lack of agreement still exists, however, 
concerning what part of the student's program needs to be given to 
materials and methods of teaching. 


What Laboratory-Type Experiences and When? 


Actual experiences with children are accepted as vital in the prepara- 
tion of elementary school teachers. Institutional programs indicate 
considerable variation in the amount of such activity which is pro- 
vided, and in the placement of the experience in the total program. 
Some colleges require as little as one-half quarter or semester of lab- 
oratory experience with children, and place the experience in the final 
year of the program. Other institutions require about a full semester 


ë See Chapter IV for a detailed discussion of general education. Suggested readings 
are given on page 112. 
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or perhaps two quarters of laboratory-type experiences. In addition, 
some colleges and universities make sure that the student has some 
responsible and continuing contact with children during each year of 
the pre-service program. 


What Experiences in Community Life? 


The effective classroom teacher is an active participant in the life 
of the community in which he works and lives. He provides learning 
experiences for children which unify school and home living experi- 
ences; and he teaches those skills, understandings, and attitudes which 
are needed to bring about improvement in the quality of community 
living. Some colleges have planned programs to give prospective teach- 
ers actual experiences in community life and actual participation in 
community improvement. In such instances, students serve as aides in 
settlement houses or other community welfare agencies and participate 
in recreation and health projects, beautification activities, and similar 
community undertakings. Many programs of pre-service education are 
still devoid of such planned experiences. The students may be en- 
couraged to participate, but no real effort is made to coordinate the 
program or to identify opportunities. 


What Specific Preparation for a Maturity Level? 


With the current abundance of teachers qualified to teach in second- 
ary schools, and the shortage of qualified elementary school teachers, 
a definite attempt to provide more common experiences for all teachers 
is identifiable. One state, Washington,* has eliminated differentiation 
in certification, and has encouraged colleges in the state to develop 
programs which provide more common experiences for all teachers.’ 
Another state, Ohio, has recognized a program serving dual functions. 
Still other plans have been drafted for “re-tooling” the persons who 
have completed programs for secondary school teaching.’ 

In addition to questioning differentiation between elementary and 
secondary levels of teaching, some persons are advocating less differ- 
entiation between programs for kindergarten and primary teachers and 


*“A Review of What’s Happening in Teacher Education Around the Nation.” 
The Journal of Teacher Education 2:78; March 1952. 

‘For a criticism of the plan see Frederick E. Bolton, “Is the ‘New’ Trend Toward 
‘General’ Certificates Sound?” School and Society 75:145-49; March 8, 1952. 

"See Post-Baccalaureate Programs for the Preparation of Elementary Teachers. 
Washington, D.C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, a department of the National Education Association, 1949. 
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those for teachers of middle and upper grades. Nevertheless, as more is 
learned about the nature of children, their needs, and their interests, 
it seems possible and probably desirable to develop teachers with par- 
ticular competence in working with, and deep understanding of, a 
maturity level or levels. The issue seems basically to be whether teach- 
ers need to have more specialized educational experiences in order to 
work effectively with children, or whether general preparation will 
develop sufficient competence. 

Other issues should perhaps be discussed. How content courses are 
taught in general education programs is a concern of many persons. 
The method of teaching employed in the technique courses is also of 
vital concern, Although agreement exists that elementary school teach- 
ers should have many experiences with children, programs generally 
still mirror academic courses to develop understanding rather than real 
participation and interpretation-discussion sessions. To highlight pres- 
ent attempts to solve such basic issues as have been described and to 
give guidance to those interested in improving teacher-education prac- 
tices, several programs of preparation for elementary school teachers, 
with particular emphasis upon experiences to develop social under- 
standing, are presented in the following section. 


PROMISING PROGRAMS 

Throughout the United States many colleges and university faculties 
are working to improve the pre-service programs for elementary school 
teachers, In an attempt to sample some of the programs now in prog- 
ress, about twenty institutions were invited to submit a description of 
their present offerings. From those submitted eight programs have been 
chosen to indicate how various types of institutions are educating 
young people so that they will be able to guide effectively the learning 
experiences of boys and girls. Among the eight institutions whose pro- 
grams are described are two state colleges, two private colleges, two 
state universities, and two private universities. Several sections of the 
country are represented in the sample. 

In many instances the program descriptions which follow are exact 
quotations from the respondents or from published materials furnished 
by them. In other cases, the submitted descriptions have had to be 
shortened. Distinctive features of programs have been retained in each 
case. Some of the descriptions outline the total program, including 
general education, while others emphasize only specific aspects of the . 
general or professional program with particular emphasis on the social 
studies as a content area. 
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The Adelphi Patterza 


CENTRAL 


SEMINARS 


| PREFRESHMAN 
ORIENTATION 
SEMINAR 


Summer 


First 
Year 


Summer | CENTRAL 
COORDINATING 
SEMINAR I— 
RELATES ALL 
PARTS OF PRO- 
GRAM TO PROB- 


LEMS OF LIVING 


Second 
Year 


COMMUNITY EXPERI- 
ENCES, TRAVEL, WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Springdale Farm, com- 
munity study, farm 
work, recreation trips 


Study of cultural and 
social resources of New 
York City 


Work experiences: in- 
dustry, commerce or 
social service 


Study of cultural and 
social resources of New 
York City, laboratory 
field experiences with 
children 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE: COOPERATIVE STUDENT-COUNSELOR PLANNING, EVALUATING, GOAL-SETTING 


DIVISIONAL 
SEMINARS 


EXPERIENCES 
PROVIDING FOR 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
AND INTERESTS 


Regional study: geog- 
raphy, geology; eco- 
nomics; sociology; cul- 
tural anthropology as 
related to Springdale 
experiences. 


Divisional seminars in: 

1. Social sciences 

2. Biological and phys- 
ical sciences 

3. The arts 

4, Philosophy and reli- 
gion as related to 
problems of living 
raised in the central 
seminar 


Seminars in: 

1, Industry and com- 
merce 

2. Social service as re- 
lated to students’ 
industrial and com- 
mercial or social 
service experiences 


Individual counseli rage 
related to Springdale 
experiences, long-vie~wr 
planning of college ppeo— 
gram begun 


Languages: 

English and foreign 
Courses to meet inchi— 
vidual needs and spe- 
cial interests 

Planned independent 
study 

Individual and group 
conferences 


Planned independent 
study 


Divisional seminars in: 

1. Social science 

2. Biological and phys- 
ical sciences 

3. The arts 

4, Philosophy and reli- 
gion as related to 
problems of living 
raised in the central 
seminar 


Languages: 
English and foreigra 


Courses to meet traddi— 
in— 


vidual and special 
terests 


Planned independente 
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conferences 


rr, 


y 
Individual and SF Ougy 
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of Teacher Education 
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Summer 


Fourth 
Year 


CENTRAL 
SEMINARS 


EDUCATION 
SEMINAR 
CONTINUES 
WORK OF 
CENTRAL 
COORDINATING 
SEMINAR I WITH 
APPLICATION TO 
PROBLEMS OF 
EDUCATION 


CENTRAL 
COORDINATING 
SEMINAR lI— 
RELATES EDUCA- 
TION TO OTHER 
HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS DISCI- 
PLINES 


COMMUNITY EXPERI- 
ENCES, TRAVEL, WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Work experiences: in- 
dustry, commerce or 
social service 


Exploratory school ex- 
periences with children 
and youth, contact 
with learning situa- 
tions on all levels in 
and out of school 


Foreign and 


travel 


study 


DIVISIONAL 
SEMINARS 


Seminars in: 

1, Industry and com- 
merce or 

2. Social service as re- 
lated to students’ 
industrial and com- 
mercial or social 


service experiences 


Seminars in: 

1. Curriculum 
2. Educational 
chology 
3. History and philoso- 
phy of education as 
related to students’ 
activities with chil- 
dren and youth in 

and out of school 


Baye 


Seminar in compara- 
tive culture as related 
to foreign study and 
travel 


EXPERIENCES 
PROVIDING FOR 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
AND INTERESTS 


Planned 
study 


independent 


Courses to meet indi- 
vidual needs, with spe- 
cial emphasis on pro- 
fessional problems 


First semester: foreign 
study and travel con- 
tinued 

Second semester: stu- 
dent teaching, concen- 
tration in major field 
of interest 


American travel and 
study 


Internship 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE: COOPERATIVE STUDENT-COUNSELOR PLANNING, EVALUATING, GOAL-SETTING 


Seminars in: 

1. Curriculum 
2. Educational 
chology 
3. History and philos- 
ophy of education as 
related to student 

teaching 


pey- 


Seminar in: 

American regional 
problems as related to 
American travel 


Thesis seminar as re- 
lated to internship 


Planned independent 
study 
Planned independent 


study 

Courses to meet indi- 
vidual needs, with spe- 
cial emphasis on pro- 
fessional problems 


Planned independent 
study 
Planned independent 


study 
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Adelphi College® 


A new pattern for teacher education has been instituted at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, New York, in order to develop teachers who can 
handle society’s most demanding job—helping young people grow 
toward maturity.1° The student begins his college life in a rural set- 
ting—Springdale Farms in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Caro- 
lina. The pre-service program of teacher education begins in Spring- 
dale so that students may get to know people, understand people, care 
about people—not just their own kind, but all kinds. It is possible in 
this rural setting for students to become acquainted with a distinct 
culture in transition, to have many experiences with children in a 
summer camp, and to develop understanding of faculty and other stu- 
dents to a degree not possible in typical classroom situations. 

The accompanying pattern shows in brief tabulated form the subse- 
quent experiences of students, including two summers spent in indus- 
trial work, a summer and one semester of foreign study and travel, and 
one summer of American travel and study. Note particularly how 
seminars are provided to coordinate the students’ experiences. 


San Francisco State College’ 


The program at San Francisco State College for prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers is a four-year coordinated plan which has 
three major aspects: general education, competencies in content areas, 
and professional preparation. 

_ General Education Requirements. After several years of intensive 
study the faculty agreed that the program of general education should 
(a) recognize and meet the basic needs of the individual as a person, 
including those of physical and mental health, of social relationships 
with others, of moral and esthetic satisfactions, of broad philosophical 
values, of understanding the world in which we live, and those other 
phases of active personal living that confront every student; (b) seek 
to develop the student as an active and able citizen in his college, his 
community, his state, his nation, and in the world; (c) seek to develop 
the student's ability to adjust adequately to the essential problems of 


? Agnes Snyder, chairman of the Department of Education, furnished the informa- 
tion regarding the Adelphi College program. 

“A New Pattern for Teacher Education.” Adelphi College Bulletin, Vol. 15, 
December 1950. 
sag Snyder, Agnes. “Summer at Springdale.” Childhood Education 27:316-19; March 

t 

Edith P. Merritt submitted the description of the pre-service program for ele- 

mentary school teachers at San Francisco State College. 
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home and family living, not only to practical problems of providing 
food, clothing, and shelter but also to the dynamic problems of per- 
sonal relationships with other members of his family; (d) help the 
student explore the many fields of occupational endeavor, help him 
make a wise selection of an occupation, and finally, equip him with 
those basic and essential skills necessary to achieve success in any field 
of human endeavor. 

To achieve these four broad aims, the faculty has set up a specific 
list of general education courses. The courses must, of necessity, be 
tentative. Every year has seen them change, as constant evaluation has 
revealed the need. At present, the specific courses are as follows: 


Semester Hours 


Personal and occupational development .......... 6 
Basic language skills ............. ARRIR FNE 5 
Social science ........ isles atch ie piano Marsh ust « 12 
Rlomecand family ilar sits ges or sia e Aaa cate oe 2 
Natural SCIENCE and health cs eie hier ss cee sas 10 
Humanities (literature, philosophy, world cultures) 5 
Creative arts activities ......... Pee Hea USN 2 
Physical education and recreation ................ 3 


Competency Exams. In the prescribed General Education program, 
certain competencies needed by elementary school teachers are not 
included. These are competencies in arithmetic, art, music, education, 
physical education, geography, handwriting, and nature study. These 
competencies can be worked off by examination or by taking specific 
courses in the fields. 

Professional Program. The professional program, arranged in three 
blocks, is started by prospective elementary school teachers in the 
junior year. The professional program usually is a three- to four- 
semester program, and includes: 

1, Learner and society. This course meets 2 hours a day, 5 days a week, 
for eight semester hours’ credit. It is taught by a psychologist and an 
educational sociologist who work as a team, and is taken by all 
students planning to teach at elementary and secondary levels, The 
course includes the following experiences and content: 

a. Child growth and development 

b. Needs and interests of children and youth i 

c. Principles of learning and their application to classroom tech- 

niques and curriculum organization 

d. Educational psychology—including psychological and educational 

statistics, evaluation, findings in educational research 


e. Counseling and guidance 
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f. Work with a community agency, working with children or youth 
groups—15 hours required of each student 


g. Survey of a school neighborhood—worked out in conjunction 
with City Planning Commission 


h. Analysis of current social problems which affect the school 

i, Group work—students do intensive committee work on com- 
munity problems and make oral and written presentation to the 
class 


j. Observation of children in school situations and analysis of be- 
havior 


k. Case study of one child observed either in school or an agency 
group 

l. Intensive treatment of democratic ideas and practices. 

Minor in elementary school subjects. (Art, music, physical educa- 
tion, children’s literature, natural science.) This block consists of 
laboratory courses in the various subject areas of the elementary 
school curriculum. While these courses are actually taught sep- 
arately, their content is related, so that, for instance, the art and 
music courses concern themselves partly with the activities of these 
areas in social studies and science experiences. The instructors of 
these courses achieve this relationship by planning cooperatively. 


. Elementary curriculum workshop. The elementary curriculum 


workshop is an eight-unit block and includes principles and history 
of elementary education, organization of the elementary school pro- 
gram, and trends in elementary education. The main portion of the 
course is divided among three workshops so that the students spend 
approximately five weeks, fifteen hours a week, in each. The stu- 
dents rotate among the three workshops—social studies, language 
arts, and arithmetic. Each is handled by a different instructor. In 
this way, the large group is broken down into small working groups. 
Again this is an actual “doing” type of education. 

The curriculum and instruction sections are really workshops 
where students work out resource units, search for teaching ma- 
terials, preview films and slides, work in groups, go on excursions, 
make murals and other graphic arts materials, dramatize historical 
events or episodes from novels, demonstrate, set up laboratory 
equipment, and actually do all the types of activities which they 
would be expected to use in a classroom. Part of the workshop time 
is spent in the audio-visual laboratory and in the graphic arts ma- 
terials center learning to use and care for equipment. Time is also 
taken to observe teaching situations in schools in the Bay Area. 
Student teaching and seminar. The students preparing to teach in 
elementary schools spend a full day in student teaching and come 
to the campus only for a seminar two days a week. Each student 
spends nine weeks in the primary grades and nine weeks in the 
intermediate grades, For this experience students receive fifteen 
semester hours of credit. The seminar is taught by the supervisors, 
who are aided by resource people from the special subjects and 
psychology. 


ee O 
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University of Florida (Gainesville)* 


In 1947 when the new program of education for pre-service teachers 
was inaugurated in the College of Education, University of Florida, 
special effort was made to answer these questions: What is a good 
teacher? What competencies are necessary for effective, successful teach- 
ing? What sort of person is capable of giving guidance to young people 
living in a democratic society? What are the experiences which most 
effectively develop a good teacher? 

Because the faculty of the College of Education believe that the 
prospective teacher develops his abilities best through continuous help 
both within and outside of organized classes, the program which is 
provided includes emphasis on: 

Individual Counseling. To help the student acquire sound scholar- 
ship and good professional education, he is assigned to a faculty 
counselor upon his initial contact with the College of Education. At 
first, he receives his counseling as a member of a group; later, when 
he has decided upon his field of specialization, he is assigned to a 
permanent counselor in his chosen field. This counselor works with 
the student in planning his program of studies, and in solving personal 
or professional problems. The counselor works with other faculty 
members or specialists in areas such as speech, reading, or health edu- 
cation to assist the student to discover his potentialities or weaknesses, 
and in either case to do something about them. Thus, the student is 
able to realize academic and personal goals in relationship to scholar- 
ship and health, both mental and physical. 

Cooperative Planning. Continuous planning experiences which help 
students learn how to work with others are an integral part of the pro- 
fessional sequence. Among the experiences which students have are: 


1. Planning with a faculty advisor. 

2. Planning with a specialist to overcome or remedy a physical dis- 
ability, to acquire a skill, or to develop a special ability. 

3. Planning with a peer to solve a common problem. 

4. Planning with staff for aspects of a course. 

5. Planning with peers in assuming increased responsibility for the 
development of a course. 

6. Planning with a directing teacher for children and with children. 

7. Planning with children for one activity, a day’s work, a long-range 
experience. 

8. Planning with parents in helping a child to work toward overcom- 
ing a difficulty. 

133 The Florida program is described by Pauline Hilliard, associate professor of 

education. 
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9. Planning with faculty groups for a special occasion. 
10. Planning with a community group for solution of a school prob- 
lem. 


As a result of these planning activities, the student learns to work 
with many people; to adjust to different working groups and to assume 
responsibility for a contribution to the group; to use many resources— 
human, natural, man-made—with peers, children, and adults; to make 
critical judgments about a plan of action in which he has participated. 
_ Continuous Evaluation. Because one of the qualities of a good 
teacher is that of being critical and creative in his thinking, the pre- 
service program for teachers provides many opportunities to help the 
student become more self-directive. Participation in the many plan- 
ning activities described above demands careful consideration of many 
human and cultural factors and consequently calls for judgment about 
the values in the activity for individuals and groups. The student is 
given assistance in evaluating many kinds of experiences in which he 
has participated, and is given opportunity for working in activities 
with children which he must evaluate with them. 

Development of Ethical Relationships and Professional Attitudes. 
From his initial contact with the professional sequence, the prospective 
teacher is encouraged to find out as much as possible about the teach- 
ing profession before he decides definitely to be a teacher. In working 
with the many staff members and directing teachers, an analysis is 
made of the work of a teacher, his professional training and qualifica- 
tions, possible goals and responsibilities. Study and discussion are used 
to develop understanding of what a profession is, to develop standards 
for the teaching profession, and to teach the significance of a code of 
ethics, ‘ 

Sensitivity to Social Problems. Experiences which help develop sen- 
sitivity to problems which children and adults face in living together 
in a community are provided throughout the sequence. These are 
dealt with in relationships within the peer group, in working with 
children, and in community contacts. Experiences are planned so that 
students have continuous, direct contacts with children; frequent €x- 
periences in a variety of community experiences; continuous opportu- 
nities to use the findings of research in tracing the development of the 
human organism from birth to maturity, in identifying factors within 
the social group and physical environment, and in applying techniques 
in problem solving in keeping with principles of learning and what 
is known about growth and development. 
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Parallel Courses in General and Professional Education. Through 
the first two years (freshman and sophomore) of the pre-service pro- 
gram, students enrol in both general education and professional edu- 
cation courses. The former are taught by the instructional staff of the 
University College and consist of comprehensive courses in the com- 
munication arts; social sciences; human adjustment; the physical, 
biological sciences and mathematics; and the humanities. The profes- 
sional courses are taught in the College of Education with emphasis 
throughout the freshman year upon the student’s developing under- 
standing of the wide range of maturity levels in children and young 
people, and in the sophomore year upon his developing an understand- 
ing about the cultural forces operating upon individuals. 

Relationship of Specialization and Professional Courses. In the 
junior year the student usually begins to build an area of specializa- 
tion. Building upon the general education courses, he continues to 
acquire knowledge and skills in the field of specialization in teaching 
to which his interests and abilities lend themselves. As a second se- 
mester junior or a senior he enrols in a “block course” in which the 
principles of learning, organization of the curriculum, methods of 
teaching and use of materials are studied through work-study-work 
experiences in seminars and through direct observation of and par- 
ticipation with children in classroom experiences in the laboratory 
school. Students complete their professional education program as 
interns in a public school under the guidance of carefully selected and 
especially prepared directing teachers and receive continuous help 
from the College of Education through regular scheduled visits of a 
coordinator. Interns are encouraged to live in a community different 
from the one in which they were reared or had recent experiences. 


Temple University 


The Temple University program includes courses which deal spe- 
cifically with the place of social studies in the elementary school. The 
needs of an elementary school teacher responsible for guiding the 
growth of children in the social studies are so complex, however, that 
they cannot be expected to be met in courses alone. To develop ma- 
turity and sensitive understanding of adults and children, to build 
awareness of group and individual needs, to stimulate leadership, and 
to provide reasonable academic background, the following experiences 


“Helen W. Foster, assistant professor of elementary education, provided the 
description of the Temple University program. 
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are woven into the four-year course leading to the baccalaureate degree. 

Laboratory work in which students have firsthand experience with 
children is an integral part of all the professional courses. In the fresh- 
man course in child development, babies of varying ages are brought 
to the classroom, and students observe in nursery schools one morning 
a week. In the second year, the students assist teachers in the classrooms 
for a morning each week; and, in the third year, they are responsible 
for working after school one day a week in social agencies such as 
settlement houses and boys’ clubs. 

The student teaching phase of the program comes in the latter half 
of the third year and in the first half of the fourth year. During this 
time students have little or no campus work, but stay all day in a 
school five days a week for eighteen weeks, during which time they 
take on increasing responsibility for planning and guiding classroom 
activities in accordance with their individual strengths. Self-evaluation 
is encouraged in conferences with the classroom teacher and with the 
college supervisor, whose load is geared to free him for weekly observa- 
tions and ensuing conferences of an hour each. In addition, a weekly 
round-table conference is held at the university with the supervisors 
and student teachers. 

The planning for the student-teaching seminar is shared coopera- 
tively by students and supervisors. Several methods are employed to 
broaden the outlook of students. During student teaching they are 
placed in schools of several types—suburban and city, private and pub- 
lic, schools representative of varying socio-economic levels. Representa- 
tives of special fields, classroom teachers and principals are brought 
into the seminar. 

Guidance of the individual student is carried on through confer- 
ences with the faculty and through referral to personnel and health 
services which include psychiatric as well as medical guidance. 

The activities program of the entire university and of the depart- 
mental club are important agencies in developing the student’s ability 
to plan, to appreciate and accept the service motive in teaching, to 
assume responsibility through committee work, and to participate 
with ease in formal and informal social situations, such as teas, parties, 
dinners, dances, choral groups, and discussions. 

Academic background courses in the social sciences, such as geog- 
raphy, history, mental hygiene, political science, and sociology, are 
distributed throughout the entire four years. 

In the three courses which are planned to consider the social studies 
area more directly there is a continued emphasis upon the students’ 
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firsthand participation and concurrent analysis of group processes, such 
as actively assuming responsibility for planning, carrying those plans 
into action and evaluating their own communities. Trips to churches, 
synagogues, museums, factories, the port and waterfront, the Family 
Society, the Fellowship Commission, and housing projects are under- 
taken. 

Recently one group of students visited a housing project and decided 
to work with the people of the community to help them provide a 
needed tot lot. As a result of the experience the students have grown 
not only in their ability to work cooperatively on a program that is 
significant to them, but also, they have developed an understanding of 
the social and administrative complexities that exist in an unstable, 
economically underprivileged urban community. 

After the students have given their attention to a study of the en- 
vironmental influences upon children’s learning such as community 
problems and tensions, the socio-economic background of the family, 
and the impact of the total personality of the teacher upon a group, a 
study is made of the teacher's part in the planning of a social studies 
program for children. Current types of curriculum organization in the 
social studies are examined and the various means of providing for 
individual and group differences in respect to helping children build 
accurate concepts of time and space and man’s relation to his fellow- 
beings are explored and evaluated. A knowledge of children’s litera- 
ture, such as regional stories, biographies, encyclopedias, and trade 
books, is one of the objectives at this point. Observations, readings, 
discussions, lectures, and the planning of resource units are under- 
taken. 

The students are also given firsthand experiences with a variety of 
media such as paint, wood, clay, and food. Again students are en- 
couraged to plan and evaluate their activities as individuals and mem- 
bers of the group. Experiences such as making maps, working models 
and time lines, and converting raw materials into functional products 
are evaluated for their potential contributions to an understanding of 
industrial processes and their fostering of group thinking. 

The student teaching experiences are looked upon as opportunities 
for the student to test his ability to make functional his understanding 
of the school as a social agency. No pattern of action is expected, but 
rather each student is helped to evaluate his effectiveness in establish- 
ing goals and in working in ways that are supported by research and 
which are uniquely appropriate to the community, the children, and 
the faculty of the specific school in which he is placed at the time. 
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A weekly two-hour seminar for graduates of the pre-service program 
has been instituted this year to help beginning teachers clarify their 
problems and evaluate their progress. The university instructor also 
observes the beginning teacher as he works with children and con- 
fers with the supervising principal. : 


University of California 

In the general education program, elementary school teachers take 
foundation courses in geography, United States history, the United 
States Constitution, and the growth of California. Recommended 
courses include anthropology, and geography and ‘history of other 
countries. Through guidance each student is encouraged to broaden 
his background of understanding of the world, past and present. 

Requirements in education contribute directly to teaching com- 
petence in the social studies. The course in educational psychology 
gives background materials related to the development of attitudes, 
concepts, skills, and appreciations. Principles of learning which can 
be applied to social learning are taught in this course. The course in 
child growth and development provides basic information regarding 
growth characteristics of children. The basic course in elementary 
education gives an overview of the elementary curriculum and indi- 
cates the great importance of social education in the elementary 
school. This is followed by courses in major areas of the curriculum, 
one of which is addressed specifically to problems of teaching the 
social studies. 

In the social studies course, specific attention is given to unique 
functions of the social studies, relation of social studies instruction 
to child development and principles of learning, ways of organizing 
the social studies curriculum, group processes and problem solving, 
utilization of instructional resources, and planning experiences for 
evaluation of social learning. 

Other courses in the program contribute directly to social studies 
instruction. The course work in arithmetic, reading, and communica- 
tion skills brings out many illustrative ways in which social studies in 
these areas are related. Course work in art and music provides each 
student an opportunity to learn about the many ways in which social 
studies instruction can be enlarged through the use of esthetic experi- 
ences. For example, specific songs, rhythms, instruments, and creative 
experiences to be used in such units as Mexico and Latin America are 


18 John U. Michaelis, director of supervised teaching, submitted the description 
of the California program. 
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considered. In short, interrelationships among areas of the curriculum 
are not overlooked. 

With the foregoing as basic background material, each student next 
engages in observation and participation in an intensive manner. It 
should be pointed out that observations are planned in connection 
with the courses taken earlier, but at this stage of development each 
student is placed with a teacher in an elementary school to participate 
in the planning and development of classroom experiences. This work 
is designed as specific preparation for student teaching. 

During student teaching each student has an opportunity to develop 
social studies experiences in the classroom. A related workshop is held 
two afternoons a week in which each student is assisted in solving 
problems that have arisen in the classroom. In addition, many prac- 
tical workshop activities are learned which assist greatly in the de- 
velopment of social studies experiences. For example, each student 
has an opportunity to engage in chart-making, become acquainted 
with audio-visual resources, construct objects to use in the classroom, 
prepare maps, make models, participate in excursions, develop units 
of work, plan related experiences in art and music, engage in weaving, 
develop skill in clay modeling, make booklets, and learn about the use 
of puppets as a form of dramatic representation. It is during student 
teaching and the related workshops that each student develops a high 
level of teaching competence regarding social studies instruction. 


Stanford University” 


Stanford is now shifting from a four-year to a five-year program for 
the elementary teaching credential. The staff believes that a good 
elementary school program should center around an integrative core 
program, and has, therefore, developed in the professional sequence 
an eight-unit laboratory course in curriculum and methods that runs 
consecutively for two quarters. This course is followed by two quarters 
of student teaching, which in turn is followed by a final four-unit 
curriculum laboratory course. 

In the curriculum laboratory courses the staff starts with the integra- 
tive core concept, and concentrates on helping students design a social 
studies program and then prepare anticipatory units of work. Many 
introductory experiences are provided with developmental materials, 
industrial arts processes, related art, science, and skill areas in which 


1s Fannie R. Shaftel, associate professor of education, furnished the description of 
the curriculum laboratory courses which are the heart of the Stanford program. 
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students do things that children could do. Students are divided into 
work groups to develop anticipatory units. Each group: 


1. Selects an age level and studies its characteristics and needs. 
2. Designs a hypothetical class. 


8. Selects a unit and justifies it for this class: 
a. In terms of society's demands. 
b. In terms of child needs. 


4. Explores content materials and experiential possibilities. 


5. Undergoes the experiences possible in this unit 
a. Takes the field trips 
b. Does the processes and experiments 
c. Collects instructional materials 
d. Makes a list of experts available 
e. Prepares annotated bibliographies 
f. Plans possible esthetic experiences y 
g. Analyzes the concepts, skills, attitudes and appreciations possible, 
and identifies the experiences necessary to realize these. 


6. Prepares some ways to initiate the unit and present one in detail. 


7. Outlines a possible sequence of experiences—a way in which a group 
of children might evolve the unit of work. 


Planned visits to public schools to observe social studies situations 
are provided to parallel the curriculum laboratory course. 

Finally, the groups present their unit of work proposals in a series 
of class presentations. Each group presents an arranged environment 
through which a unit might be initiated, an exhibit of teaching re- 
sources, and a folder of resource materials and plans. Each two-hour 
session for four or five days is spent in evaluating these proposals. The 
staff views this experience as a major learning situation for the stu- 
dents. As interests and concerns move the group to special concentra- 
tion on other phases of curriculum—arithmetic, language arts, science, 
the arts—an effort is made continually to tie experiences, when perti- 
nent, back to the social studies program. 

In the student teaching experience students are encouraged to 
utilize their preparatory experiences. Often the student teacher plans 
and initiates a unit of work for the resident teacher. In many instances 
the student brings new techniques to the resident teacher. 

The staff believes that teachers will only teach an experience-centered 
program if they themselves experience such a program. For that reason 
the curriculum laboratory course is operated as a live, experience- 
centered course. The group experiences teacher-pupil planning, group 
work, field work, and life processes, and an effort is made to use a 
gamut of media and expressive processes. 
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State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey" 


Traditionally, the State Teachers College at Montclair has been 
chiefly concerned with the preparation of secondary school teachers, 
but during the current shortage of elementary school teachers the col- 
lege has attempted to furnish all students with a background which 
would equip them to accept jobs in the elementary schools. The signif- 
icant social studies learning experiences provided by the college in- 
clude: 

Field Studies. The college has done pioneer work in the area of 
field studies for teachers. Believing that good teaching, especially of 
the social studies, depends to a large extent upon firsthand knowledge 
and experience on the part of the teacher, many field trips are planned 
to the New York City metropolitan area, including: 


Field Study No. 1. Geography and History. 
The Colonial and Revolutionary culture patterns of northern 
New Jersey are rediscovered on this trip by visiting such historic 


places as Morristown, Washington Crossing and Princeton. 


Field Study No. 2. Economic Institutions. 
The changing economic pattern is studied through observation of 
financial institutions, department stores, power plants, factories 
and agencies of transportation and communication. Contacts are 
made with leaders in the fields of banking, industry and labor. 


Field Study No. 3. Municipal Services. 
This is a study of what a great city does for its people in such 
places as the Department of Health, the Magistrates’ Courts, the 
City Hall, the Fire Department, etc. 


Field Study No. 4. New Jersey Institutions. 
Visits to state institutions and agencies such as the School for the 
Deaf, the Commission for the Blind, and the State Home for 
Boys, provide an understanding of what the state does for handi- 
capped or delinquent persons. 


Field Study No. 5. Prevention and Treatment of Crime. 


An understanding of the causes and treatment of crime is de- 
veloped through visits to prisons, reformatories, and police head- 
quarters. 


Field Study No. 6. Levels of Living. 
The varying American levels of living are observed in luxurious 
apartments, suburban housing developments, tenements, flop 
houses, missions, settlement houses, and government housing 
projects. 


“E. DeAlton Partridge, president, furnished the information concerning the 
program at Montclair. 
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Field Study No. 7. Negro Life in Harlem. 
The life of the urban Negro is studied in homes, churches, schools, 
recreational centers, cultural centers, business and labor head- 
quarters. 


Field Study No. 8. Foreign Peoples in New York. 
Assimilation agencies, churches, theaters, homes, restaurants, cul- 
tural centers, street scenes, all contribute to an appreciation of the 
ferries people who constitute America-in-the-making in Man- 
attan. 


Trips covering the whole United States and parts of Canada are also 
planned. Graduate and undergraduate credit may be secured. One 
trip covering 12,500 miles in 62 days is described as follows: 


First Week. Across the Alleghenies. 
We set out, as did the pioneers, down the Shenandoah Valley to ‘ 
Natural Bridge and across the mountains into the blue grass of 
Kentucky where we visit “My Old Kentucky Home,” Lincoln’s 
birthplace, and Mammoth Cave. We follow Lincoln’s footsteps 
northward to Springfield, Illinois, and meet Tom Sawyer at Han- 
nibal, Missouri. 


Second and Third Weeks. The Rockies and the Southwest. 
Through Dodge City, we travel on to Denver and the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The Santa Fe Trail takes us into the 
glamorous Southwest where we visit the Indian pueblos, Santa Fe, 
the homes of the cliff-dwellers, the Petrified Forest, the Painted 
Desert, the Grand Canyon, Bryce and Zion National Parks, Las 
Vegas and Hoover Dam. 


Fourth and Fifth Weeks. California. 
Crossing the Mojave Desert we enter the Orange Empire visiting 
Catalina, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Pasadena, San Juan Capistrano, 
San Diego, and Tia Juana. Then north, through Sequoia and 
Yosemite National Parks, we roll on to Monterey, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Lake Tahoe, Donner Pass, and the Redwood country. 
Sixth Week. The Great Northwest. 
In Oregon, Washington, and Montana we visit the deep blue 
intaglio called Crater Lake, the magnificent valley of the Co- 
lumbia River, Mt. Hood, Mt. Rainer, Seattle, the Grand Coulee 
Dam, Spokane, and Butte, “the richest hill on earth.” 
Seventh Week. High Mountains and Great Plains. 
Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City, and the wind-swept open spaces 
of Wyoming absorb our interest during this unforgettable week. 
Eighth Week. Black Hills to the Great Lakes. l 


Rushmore Mountain with its titanic Borglum sculptures, the arid 
and fantastic Bad Lands, the vast wheat belt and the teeming 


f 
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metropolis of Chicago are among the points of interest on this 
week’s journey. 
Ninth Week. Canada and Niagara Falls. 


Dearborn and Detroit, Toronto and Niagara, the Finger Lake 
Region of New York and the Susquehanna Trail in Pennsylvania 
are on our route to the Delaware Water Gap, our gateway to New 


Jersey. 


School of Conservation. In order to help prepare teachers who under- 
stand the vital importance of conserving human and material re- 
sources, the State Teachers College at Montclair operates during the 
summer a School of Conservation in a state forest. The program 
stresses field study, and opportunities are provided for intensive, seri- 
ous research on a wide variety of conservation projects. In addition to 
field explorations in the immediate vicinity of the camp, a number of 
more extended tours are organized. Under the guidance of specialists, 
visits are made to see examples of soil erosion, conservation farming, 
planned wood lots, geological formations, and wildlife conservation 
projects. 

United Nations Institute. During the summer session, 1951, the 
college conducted an eleven-day United Nations Institute. The pur- 
pose of the institute was to provide a realistic background for under- 
standing the United Nations. Many staff members of the international 
body participated as lecturers and discussion leaders, and a field trip to 
UN Headquarters was provided. Stress was placed upon the inner 
workings of the United Nations and the geographic and economic rela- 
tionships which surround member nations. During the course of the 
institute problems such as the following were considered: 


How should education promote better international relations? 
Why do we need an international organization? 
How can the people of the world deal with aggression? 


How does the work of the General Assembly affect you, as an indi- 
vidual? 


What is the UN doing to help economic advancement among mem- 
ber nations? 


What is the UN doing and planning to meet needs of underdevel- 
oped lands? 


How does the UN meet needs for social services to member nations? 
What is the UN doing to encourage self-government? 
What is the UN doing to improve human rights? 


What is being done to strengthen collective action for collective 
security? 
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What is Unesco doing to promote education for world understand- 

ing? 

China Institute. To give teachers accurate information about China, 
which they can use in all grades, so that American school children will 
develop an appreciation of China’s contribution to civilization, an in- 
stitute has been operated each summer for the past eight years. The 
all-Chinese faculty give lectures and provide informal programs which 
give intimate glimpses of Chinese life and customs. 


Bank, Street College of Education: 


The Bank Street Schools provide a one-year full-time graduate pro- 
gram for the preparation of teachers for nursery schools, kindergartens, 
and elementary schools. The program is designed to provide oppor- 
tunities for: the study of children, the application of the findings of 
research to classroom practice, the production of materials for chil- 
dren, and the education of teachers in accordance with the needs of 
children in the world today. As indicated in the following pages, con- 
siderable emphasis is placed upon the social education of the teacher. 

The program is based upon graduation from an accredited college 
and experience with children. Three and one-half days of the week 
throughout the year are spent in student teaching. This experience is 
closely coordinated with a concurrent program of course and seminar 
work in the areas of child development, social and educational prob- 
lems and philosophies, and the curriculum. 

Child Development. The goal, in the child development courses 
and seminar, is to see behavior as the child’s response to his total life 
situation. The first task is to develop a keen sensitivity to what chil- 
dren are about—what they say, how they move, what they are express- 
ing, how they learn, individually and in groups. Students are given 
practice and supervision on how to make significant observations in 
the atmosphere of a free classroom. 

The behavior that can be expected of growing children as they pass 
from one stage of development to another is reviewed and analyzed in 
seminar discussions. Following the principles of dynamic psychology, 
behavior is considered in relation to underlying motivation. Each stage 
of childhood is characterized in terms of the basic life problems which 
children face from infancy to adolescence. 

The experiences of children in school and the quality of their rela- 
tions with teachers are recognized as among the decisive factors in the 


* Charlotte B. Winsot, member of the graduate faculty, furnished the materials 
for this section of the chapter. 
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patterning of personality. The psychological role of the teacher, and, 
more specifically, the “atmosphere” which he establishes in the class- 
room, is studied in connection with theoretical analysis of problems 
such as modern concepts of discipline and control, freedom and its 
limits, and the nature of authority in democratic situations. 

There is opportunity to concentrate on study of an individual child 
in the latter part of the year. Students are acquainted with modern 
techniques for the study of personality in order to deepen their insight 
into the meaning of behavior. Therapeutic procedures for deeply 
disturbed children are reviewed by specialists. The recurrent theme in 
all this work in child development is the integration of the growth 
process with modern educational procedures. 

Social and Educational Problems. The seminar on social and educa- 
tional problems takes its departure from current conditions, and the 
immediate content emphasis, therefore, varies somewhat from year to 
year. The current social problems studied include questions vital on 
the international scene today such as atomic energy, the functioning 
of UN, and the challenge presented by conflicts among the major 
powers. Salient domestic issues, national and local, such as labor-man- 
agement relations, cost of living, the tax structure, housing, and party 
politics are explored. 

The current educational problems examined include: the struggle 
toward equality of educational opportunity, the plight of children in 
war-devastated countries and its significance for the future, the place 
of religion in public education, the question of cabinet representation 
of education in the Federal government, ways of making Unesco an 
instrument of world enlightenment, and the struggle for ascendancy 
between the “newer” education and the traditional approach. 

The school believes in firsthand experience for adult students as 
well as for children. Therefore, a varied program of trips including 
schools, courts, docks, factories, and housing projects is undertaken. 
These trips become the basic materials for the study of the neighbor- 
hood and city as an urban pattern of modern community life. From 
this experience there is developed a technique for environment ex- 
ploration as well as basic content for curriculum building, particularly 
as related to the area of social studies at different age levels. In the 
spring of the year there is “The Long Trip” when students and staff 
go farther afield to study a particular locality in its physical, social, 
economic, political, and educational relationships. Such trips have 
included TVA, West Virginia coal mining towns, and Pennsylvania 
agricultural and industrial areas. Thus, through experiences, study, 
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and discussion the students are helped to evolve their own related 
social and educational philosophies. 

The Curriculum, The curriculum is regarded as evolving from the 
study of children and the study of the physical and social environ- 
ment. Hence the courses in this area are designed to equip the teacher 
with the skills and techniques that are essential to the education of 
children in the modern school. To this end, programs for children of 
the nursery and elementary years from two to thirteen are considered. 
Teachers in schools of varied educational philosophies present their 
programs of work with children, offering students the opportunity to 
relate these presentations to their own student teaching experiences 
and to evaluate and question in a broad frame of reference. 

A modern school in the democratic scene demands of the teacher 
a variety of responsibilities and understandings. The discussions in 
this course, therefore, take up problems covering a wide range of 
practical and theoretical interests. The sequence and emphasis of the 
class work are developed in accord with the needs of the student 
teachers in the group each year. Nevertheless, there are certain funda- 
mental topics which become the primary subject matter for this course. 

Some of the fundamental topics in the course are: the classroom as a 
workshop; planning for and with children; adjusting individual needs 
to group demands; play as learning; the teacher’s role in helping chil- 
dren to live creatively; expression through dramatic play; the graphic 
arts, the language arts, and other constructive activities; science in 
modern living; the techniques of discussions for children; selecting ex- 
perience with reference to maturity levels of children; understanding 
and using the physical and social environment; techniques of map 
making; and the development of social concepts. 


SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF PROMISING PROGRAMS 
In the eight programs which have been described several ideas seem 
to “shine through.” Probably no attempt to focus attention on these 
ideas need be made. If the eight programs selected for description are 
representative of forward-looking attempts to improve the pre-service 


education of elementary school teachers it is probable that programs 
in the future will include: 


1, More concern for the development of basic social concepts in 
prospective teachers—concepts which emphasize the similarities 
of all humans, the unity of man’s needs, and the ways of using 
understanding to develop a humane society.1° 


ig See Norman Cousins, “Confessions of a Miseducated Man.” Saturday Review of 
Literature 35:22-30; May 10, 1952. 
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2..Greater emphasis on developing socially sensitive individuals— 
persons who respond well to others, who are themselves humane, 
who work well in groups and know the techniques of effective, 
democratic leadership. The total collegiate program, including the 
courses in general education, will be designed to develop such 
persons. 

8. Increased emphasis on courses in the social sciences which focus 
the attention of the student on problems of living—courses which 
draw upon content from history, political science, sociology, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, geography, and social psychology, and 
which help students synthesize and apply the knowledge gained. 

4. More direct, firsthand experiences in community living and with 
children. The college program of the future will include more 
planned opportunities for prospective teachers to work in in- 
dustry, to live in urban and rural communities, to assume active 
roles in community service agencies—in short, to become partici- 
panne citizens in communities. Simultaneously, students will 

ave many more and broader experiences with children. 

5. Increased travel in the United States and in other lands under the 
guidance of competent teachers of geography, history, and culture. 

6. More workshop-type courses in the professional sequence—courses 
in which students work out resource units, collect and develop 
teaching materials, preview films, and slides, and actually do 
many of the activities they may later utilize with younger learn- 
ers. Such courses will have larger blocks of time than the tradi- 
tional fifty-minute periods and will provide opportunities for 
students to learn how to use creative arts in developing social un- 
derstandings. 

7. A longer period of preparation for teaching with more opportu- 
nity for students to work under the guidance of effective teachers. 
Because the elementary school teacher needs to know so much 
about so many things, the accepted program of preparation prob- 
ably will soon embrace five years. The period of supervised 
teaching will undoubtedly be lengthened, and may eventually 
consist of almost full-time teaching during the fifth year, with 
coordinate seminars to make the experience meaningful. 

8. More concern with evaluation as the heart of learning. The prep- 
aration program for elementary school teachers in the future un- 
doubtedly will be more consciously designed to help young people 
develop values to live and act by, and to help students achieve 
increasing skill in making value judgments. Students will take a 
much more active part in designing their own learning experi- 
ences and in analyzing them in terms of values-at-work. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Teachers for Our Times. Washington, D.C.: 
the Council, 1944. 178 p. 
A statement by the Commission on Teacher Education which introduces 
the volumes prepared by staff members on specific aspects of the nation- 
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wide study. It presents the philosophy that guided the Commission’s activi- 
ties and still represents one of the best statements available about the charac- 
teristics of good teachers. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. The Improvement of Teacher Education. 
Washington, D.C.: the Council, 1946. 283 p. 


The summary volume of the Commission on Teacher Education, including 
the conclusions and recommendations. Chapter 2, “Improving the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers” is particularly appropriate. 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. Teachers for 

Today’s Schools. Washington, D.C.: the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1951. 81 p. 
This statement, prepared by Laura Zirbes, for the Association, emphasizes 
the “evaluative approach” to pre-service education of teachers. The necessity 
for a functional program which has unity, wholeness, and which helps sensi- 
tize students to value potentials in every learning situation is stressed. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Education of Elementary School 

Personnel. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1951. 80 p. 
A statement developed by representatives of thirteen southern states which 
highlights the need for competent elementary school teachers, and sketches 
desirable pre-service programs. Emphasis is given to selection of students 
and to standards for teacher education institutions. 


DIVISION OF SURVEYS AND FIELD STUDIES. Pre-Service Education of Elementary 

Teachers. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1944. 
109 p. 
A report of the Teacher Education Workshop sponsored by the Division 
with the help of the General Education Board. The report includes a state- 
ment of characteristics of an excellent elementary school, the kind of teacher 
needed, requisite content and experiences in the pre-service education pro- 
gram, and suggested ways of developing an excellent teacher education in- 
stitution. 


CHAPTER III Sie 


The Preparation of Secondary Schoo!—— 
Social Studies Teachers 


ALICE W. SPIESEKE 


HE adequacy and excellence of the pre-service preparation of 
T junior and senior high school social studies teachers depends 
largely on how much those who guide them know about the American 
secondary school and its population.1 During the twentieth century 
the changes in both have been drastic, continuous and far reaching. 
Yet the changes have been little understood, certainly by many public 
groups and by most college and university staff members, and too often 
even by those who teach in secondary schools and those charged with 
the responsibility of preparing secondary school teachers. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN A CHANGING HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The Kalamazoo decision of 1874 ruled that the public could legally 
be taxed for the support of high schools; by 1890 some 7 percent of the 
young people between the ages of 14 and 17 were enrolled in them. 
Because they were viewed more as college-preparatory schools than as 
schools preparing directly for life, they were dominated by the colleges 
in both subjects taught and the method used. The teachers literally 
passed on what they had learned in much the same way as they had 
learned it. 

The ideal established in our country for the elementary school some 


1Jn this account the terms “high school” and “secondary school” are used inter- 
changeably and include grades seven through twelve, 
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half century ago has now extended to the secondary school: every child 
shall have not only a completed elementary but also a completed 
secondary education. Today about four-fifths of our youth enter high 
school and almost half-remain to graduate. 

This growth in itself is a tremendous social accomplishment, giving 
clear and unmistakable evidence of the economic wealth of our coun- 
try. Never before in the history of any nation had the labor of so many 
young people been so little needed that the time of regular adult em- 
ployment could be postponed until twelve years of formal education 
were completed. 

In our enthusiasm for what has been accomplished, however, we 
should not overlook either the youth who do not enter high school or 
the 50 percent who enter but drop out before graduation. Educational 
authorities feel that in the years ahead there will be an increase in the 
total number of youth attending high school and increased economic 
and social pressures for them to remain longer. 

During the past half century efforts have been made to define the 
enlarging task of the secondary schools, for its changed population, 
including many not destined for advanced study, did not profit either 
from the subject matter that was taught or method that emphasized 
memorization. One of the most significant statements of the widening 
goals was the famous report of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education of the National Education Association, Cardi- 
nal Principles of Secondary Education, published in 1918 by the 
United States Office of Education and widely distributed. Seven basic 
objectives were identified: education for citizenship, home member- 
ship, leisure time, ethical character, economic competence, physical 
well-being, and command of fundamental processes. The statement 
was based upon the needs of youth and of society and de-emphasized 
the idea that secondary education was primarily to “train the mind.” 
Definite efforts to educate young people to be homemakers, competent 
producers and consumers, and well rounded individuals and citizens 
were increased. More courses of a vocational nature were added. The 
leaders in vocational education, supported by industrialists and labor 
union and political leaders, had secured first state and later federal aid 
for the support of vocational programs in high schools. Many of these 
had specific occupational objectives and undoubtedly served the needs 
of many high school adolescents. 

All schools increased their physical education and recreational pro- 
grams, as well as all types of extracurricular activities. In fact, the 
regular classroom instruction and the extracurricular activities instead 
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of being considered as one unit consciously constructed by the ad- 
ministration and the faculty for the all-around development of boys 
and girls, broke into two distinct and rival parts, competing for the 
time and the interest of the students. Since the extracurricular activi- 
ties were in many instances more closely related to what are now 
known as the developmental tasks of adolescents, they were often the 
more enthusiastically pursued. To many non-academically minded 
pupils, they were the only reason for going to school—the rest of the 
day was suffered for the enjoyment they offered. 

During the 1920’s many variations on the basic assign-study-recite- 
test method were tried by conscientious junior and senior high school 
teachers groping to find ways to interest boys and girls in what they 
were trying to teach. Different elements in the traditional formula 
were modified by such innovations as: the socialized recitation; the 
supervised-study technique, often with a lengthened class period; the 
problem-solving method, involving greater use of personal experiences 
and community resources; the unit method, designed to break the 
monotony of the day-by-day assignment; and the Dalton plan, to pro- 
vide for different rates of learning. Also, new courses in the social 
studies were added, most notably community civics and problems of 
American democracy. As a result of the first world war current events, 
while not organized as a distinct subject, were given more attention in 
every course. Emphasis was changed in the history courses: more 
social and cultural materials were included; political and military con- 
tent decreased. Growing out of the findings of educational research, 
homogeneous grouping was tried and new type tests were introduced. 

Then at the end of the 20’s came the depression. This drastically 
reduced the employment of out-of-school youth and brought into the 
full glare of publicity the problems that some teachers, administrators, 
and educational experts had been struggling with as the high school 
population had changed. Youth had to be helped by other agencies 
than the schools. The Federal government developed its Civilian Con- 
servation Corps program and later gave assistance through its National 
Youth Administration. The basic function of secondary schools ob- 
viously required reconsideration. 

Since 1930 the secondary schools have been under the microscope. 
They have been examined by their own staffs, by curriculum experts, 
by state education officials, by federal agencies, by educational organi- 
zations, and by lay groups. Every aspect of their program has been 
scrutinized: content of courses, methods of teaching, textbooks and 
materials of instruction, guidance programs, extra- or co-curricular 
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activities, physical facilities, interests, needs and abilities of students, 
preparation of teachers, relations between pupils, faculty and adminis- 
trators, and relations between the school and the community. What the 
schools were doing, and whether they were adequately discharging 
their increasingly important social functions, as well as meeting some 
now clearly revealed personal need of boys and girls, were questions 
discussed in widely circulated reports. 

The 1930’s seemed propitious for this type of self-examination, for 
the depression had not only highlighted the need but created the 
climate for experimentation on educational as well as economic levels. 
Before this work could be finished, and the results widely tested in 
different situations, the country was involved in the second world war. 

Into it went our best efforts, and although some of the educational 
experiments were completed, the drive to extend and implement the 
findings lacked wide-spread support. The social climate necessary for 
reform evaporated.? The protective and conservative forces in- 
creased in strength, Public opinion insisted that war time was not the 
time for making changes, except as changes would strengthen our 
ideals about democracy and our way of life. The war had brought an 
end to the Federal Youth programs which operated in the 1930's, but 
had increased the employment opportunities for youth during the war. 
With its conclusion this situation ended, and many young people were 
compelled to return to school. Vocational educators who had foreseen 
this situation were joined by others in secondary education who were 
concerned about the needs of these youths. Many were concerned that 
youth was not being appropriately served by a secondary education 
that concentrated on preparation for college or for specific skilled 
occupations. It was estimated that fully 60 percent of all youth did not 
need specific vocational skills, but rather wider information about the 
world of work, getting and holding a job, the development of desirable 
work habits, and the ability to get along with people. If, combined 
with these studies should be suitable general education courses and 
elective courses to take care of the special needs and interests of boys 
and girls, the result would be a practical life-centered curriculum for 
all youth, or education for life adjustment.3 


* Redefer, Frederick. The Eight Year Study, Eight Years Later. Unpublished Doctor 
of Education project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. In explaining 
the reasons why most of the thirty schools are no longer carrying on the programs 
they developed during the eight experimental years, attention is paid to the changes 
that have taken place in the cultural climate. 

* Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Vitalizing Secondary Education. 
Bulletin 1951, Number 3. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
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The development and implementation of this type of secondary 
school program came at the same time that problems of domestic 
economic readjustment and international affairs were absorbing our 
attention. The role of the United States as a world leader brought 
many new responsibilities and, before they could be comprehended, 
they were further complicated by the seemingly irreconcilable differ- 
ences between the free world and its opposite. Not only is there no 
peace in the world today, but small wars exist which may grow into 
larger ones. We have to learn to live in an uncertain anxious world. 

How is all this related to the pre-service education of junior and 
senior high school social studies teachers? First, it is clear that with the 
change in the high school population has come an expansion of the 
purpose of secondary education. All youth shall have a meaningful 
secondary education to fit them for citizenship, work, and family life. 
Second, this expanded purpose implies revisions in the content of the 
social studies. Third, it suggests numerous implications for methods 
and materials of instruction. Fourth, it conditions the selection of sec- 
ondary social studies teachers and their education. 


Citizenship and All Youth 

While secondary school social studies teachers are concerned with 
the development of well-adjusted adolescents, citizenship is neverthe- 
less their area of special responsibility. Citizenship today means more 
than the knowledge, skills, and attitudes related to politics. Politics, 
of course, is of great importance because specific acts of government 
touch all citizens more closely than ever before, and because citizens 
need to have informed views on complex, grave and perilous public 
issues, many of which have their origins, and affect many people, far 
from the local scene. In addition, however, adolescents must be helped 
to form unshakable convictions about the unique worth of every indi- 
vidual, and about the rational democratic method of working toward 
the solution of social problems. Since these two fundamental concepts, 
as well as others that underlie American culture, are under attack, it 
is absolutely necessary for the survival of our society that social 
studies teachers fully understand the relation of what they are teaching 
to the preservation of the free world. Writing in 1937, William C. 
Bagley maintained that the lack of maturity, training, and stability of 
the teaching personnel of the United States as compared with that of 
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France, Germany, Japan, and to a lesser extent that of England, 
Canada, and Australia, was partly explained by the lack of recognition 
of the need for the schools of these other nations to inculcate the na- 
tional ideals, standards, and aspirations as they were conceived of by 
those in power. The relation of the educational system to the preserva- 
tion of the state was clearly seen, This social-insurance conception of 
public education Bagley felt had not loomed as large in the American 
public mind as the quality-of-opportunity concept, though he added 
that the latter was more likely to weaken under stress and strain than 
was the social-insurance motive.* 

Events have certainly proved Bagley right. Although the United 
States has been able to maintain and in some degree strengthen 
equality of educational opportunity, there has been an even stronger 
concern with the place of the school in our national life. Since our 
ideals and standards have grown out of our experience and are trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations through conditioning experiences, 
social studies teachers are under obligation to see that young people 
have the intellectual and direct experiences that will result in the kind 
of active participation and social behavior needed to maintain and 
preserve American democracy. While citizenship can be considered an 
all-school, all-community task, the social studies teachers occupy a 
central position in developing among all youth a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of citizenship, Realizing their responsibility and desiring 
to aid teachers, many colleges and universities have developed citizen- 
ship education programs. They may be geared into a local public 
school system, or into many school systems scattered across the coun- 
try. Lay and professional people have been drawn into some of the 
projects. They have produced materials, publicized the promising 
techniques and practices of unusually successful teachers, and en- 
couraged civic-minded organizations to devise ways of channeling the 
idealism and energy of youth into community service.’ 

High school classes today are a cross-section of the total population. 
The native gifts, the abilities, and the academic achievements of the 
students differ widely, yet citizenship education is equally important 
for all. The seriously retarded readers, those whose reading skills are at 
the fourth and fifth grade levels, sometimes have a very limited 
comprehension of the social and physical worlds in which they live, 
and of their own development as well. Breadth of personal and social 


‘Bagley, William C., and Alexander, Thomas, The Teacher of the Social Studies. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937, p. 6-7. 


* For complete discussion of this topic see Education for Democratic Citizenship. 
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experience may compensate, however, for backgrounds differ. Some 
pupils come from homes where learning is prized and others where it 
has no value. Some have grown up in an environment where there is 
a well-developed sense of social responsibility and others where there 
is little or none. Some have parents who are well-adjusted individuals 
and have given their children emotional and physical security, while 
other young people have literally raised themselves. As the students’ 
abilities and personal backgrounds differ so do their enthusiasm, mo- 
tives, and interests. Many would not be in school if they could make 
their own choice, but school laws force them to attend. Some prefer to 
work and others to loaf. Some have already acquired habits which will 
interfere with worthwhile, let alone happy, living. During the six years 
in the secondary school their special interests will become more 
marked. To pursue these interests profitably, specialized and often 
technical training has to be provided. Whether the activity is creative 
writing, journalism, history, dress designing, printing, painting, 
dancing, foreign languages, or photography pupils will move toward 
adult standards of achievement. 

The personal needs of youth, whether immediate, imperative, un- 
resolved ones or dimly sensed remote ones, also differ, although it is in 
this area that there are common characteristics. All youth are approach- 
ing adulthood, as their chronological ages signify. All have develop- 
mental tasks, set by our culture, to accomplish before they become 
adults. The period to learn these tasks is a short one, but during it 
adolescents must: become used to the changes that are taking place 
in their bodies and in their appearances; break the child-parent rela- 
tionship and try to replace it with one based on friendship and re- 
spect; gain self-confidence by proving to themselves that they have the 
manners, strengths and skills admired in the adult world; establish 
socially acceptable relations with both sexes; and begin to think seri- 
ously about how they are going to earn their living, for this last is 
one of the chief ear-marks of independence.® 

In accomplishing these tasks they are helped, hindered, or blocked 
by their parents, teachers, employers, and other adults, depending on 
the wisdom of these older folks. As adolescents cast off dependence 
they must formulate a personal purpose and the habit of independent 

* Stephen M. Corey in Chapter 5 of the John Dewey Society, The American High 
School (Hollis L. Caswell, ed.) Eighth Yearbook, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946, treats this topic in a delightful and realistic way. Not only is it an excellent 
introduction to the subject, but an amusing refresher for adults. See also the 
section, p. 2-4 “The Characteristics and Needs of Young Adolescents” by Mary Hobbs 


in Social Studies for Young Adolescents Curriculum Series No. 6. Washington, D.C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1951. 
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thought and action. Else, they “will find pseudo-security in some new, 
though disguised enslavement. Personality becomes free only when it 
finds the courage to use its freedom, and achieves the wisdom that 
enables it to do so in socially responsible fashion.” Knowing the re- 
quirements and needs of society as well as the drives of youth, the 
understanding adult tries to bring them together so that both will 
profit. The social studies teacher, with possibly a deeper insight 
into society and a warm friendly personality, can supplement or even, 
if necessary, supply the assistance usually given by parents. 

_ The social studies teacher, as he works and plans class activities with 
students or counsels with them on personal problems, consciously 
helps them with their developmental tasks as he recognizes their need 
for affiliation with peer groups, and for recognition which, like aggres- 
sion, must be met in socially acceptable ways. “The teacher . . . is busy 
making children (or adolescents) over, in the sense that he is guiding 
them to behave in ways that they would not otherwise behave. Since 
a change in behavior which results from experience is the generally 
agreed-upon definition of learning, the teacher is the one who guides 
or directs the learning of another so that socially desirable kinds of 
behavior emerge.” 

It is not always possible successfully to connect these desires or needs 
of youth to the social and intellectual problems of citizenship that the 
teacher is trying to have his students make their own, and which 
they may even have earlier accepted and helped plan. Conflict between 
the two often arises. This is shown in the example Robert L. Thorn- 


dike gives, which any experienced social studies teacher could dupli- 
cate. 


The eager teacher of social studies who starts out to explore with a class 
group the problems of making a success of the United Nations and world 
government may be dealing with a group of pupils whose problems focus 
around achieving a lasting peace with the gang in the next block or effective 
social contacts with the girl in the front row. These children may go through 
the motions of research and discussion of world politics, but the problem 
which their efforts are directed to solving is how to appease Miss X with a 
minimum of effort and a minimum of interference with the really important 
affairs of life. 

The educator’s initial concern therefore must be to know what problems 
Spontaneously present themselves in the lives of children and what resources 


"American Council on Education, Teachers for Our Times. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944. p. 112. All of Chapter 3, “Our Children, Our 
Schools,” is worth careful reading. 

* National Society for the Study of Education. Learning and Instruction. Forty- 
Ninth Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950, p- 3. 
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are available to the schools to make real to the pupil the problems with which 
an adult society would like him to grapple.® 


The writer would like to add a footnote to the above illustration. If 
the personal problems assume disrupting proportions, they would have 
to be recognized and resolved before the intellectual work would 
command any sustained attention. Later many of the boys and girls 
undoubtedly will experience this same kind of conflict in their lives, 
so learning how to resolve the problem has real value. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that the changes in the 
secondary school population have brought a wide range of differences, 
drives, and needs into the classroom, increased the guidance activities 
of the teacher, and complicated the teaching-learning situation. To 
help all adolescents grow into independent, understanding, and effec- 
tive citizens of a free, democratic country requires familiarity with and 
continuing study of young people, their behavior, their interests, and 
their attitudes. 


Implications for Social Studies Content 


Changes in secondary schools have raised, of course, many questions 
concerning social studies. Could the traditional subject-centered, aca- 
demically oriented, overloaded course of study in the social studies 
meet the test of providing a meaningful program in citizenship for all 
the youth of the community? Within that framework could the con- 
tent related to the life needs of youth be incorporated, as well as 
thorough treatment given to those aspects of community living in 
which young citizens could actively participate? Could social studies 
courses be vitalized so as to attract the interest of the non-readers and 
those of limited ability? Since no basic reorganization of the high 
school program had been achieved in the 1940's, although the general 
education plan described in Education for All American Youth had 
attracted attention and acceptance in theory, all that could be done 
was to make limited modifications within the separate-subject frame- 
work. Consequently, school systems began to revise their social studies 
courses, tailoring them in part to fit the particular local situation, 
while at the same time trying to retain the content deemed vital to an 
understanding of the different subjects. 

Proportions were changed in history courses, with more time going 
to the modern and contemporary periods, and new units paralleling 
issues and problems of the adult world were added. During and since 


* National Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., p. 195. 
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World War II, the Far East, the Middle East, the USSR, European 
problems, international affairs, the United Nations, social and eco- 
nomic planning, intercultural relations, world government, the United 
States as a world leader have been emphasized, sometimes as separate 
additional units, or by integration with the teaching of skills necessary 
for critical thinking. Of course, content nearer to the students in time 
did not of itself make it easier to understand, Adequate instructional 
materials were not always available, and aspects of contemporary issues 
could be highly controversial. This does not imply that they should not 
be included in courses of study. It means, however, that special skills 
are involved in competently handling contemporary issues on which 
the public is divided, 

Besides changes within the content of separate social studies courses, 
new courses were added and others eliminated. Today the pattern of 
the most frequently studied courses at the different levels is: seventh 
grade, geography and United States history; eighth grade, United 
States history; ninth grade, civics; tenth grade, world history; eleventh 
grade, United States history; and twelfth grade, American problems of 
government, or economics, or sociology, or more United States history. 
Of these the seventh, eighth, and eleventh grade courses are nearly 
always required, while the ninth and twelfth grade courses are often 
required. The tenth grade world history course is usually elective. 
Among other courses frequently offered, usually as electives but in 
some cases as requirements are: global geography, economic geogra- 
phy, air-age geography, world geography, man and his environment, 
contemporary history, Latin American history, culture of Canada and 
Latin America, state history and geography, international relations, 
modern problems, problems of democracy, American government, 
careers, consumer education, western hemisphere, Far East, Asia and 
America, guidance, salesmanship, and psychology. The courses often 
dropped or merged in broader offerings were ancient and medieval 
history, English history, economics, and sociology.?° The social studies 
Program became one of increasingly wider range and complexity. 
The responsibility for altering social studies curriculum content was 
shifting. (Legally it rests with the states, and is exercised by legislatures 
and state departments of education. Local boards of education or 
superintendents, or their supervisory or teaching staffs acting for them, 
often, however, are permitted either to determine the curriculum or to 


* Anderson, Howard R: Teaching of United States History in Public High Schools. 
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supplement such state requirements as may be set.) System-wide com- 
mittees of classroom social studies teachers were formed who, because of 
their direct contact with the boys and girls, understood their personal 
problems, their abilities, needs, and desires, as well as the necessity for 
sequence and scope in the building of a total school social studies 
program. Today attempts are made to involve every teacher in cur- 
riculum construction, because it is realized that only as teachers are 
directly involved are effective changes carried out in classrooms. The 
units and problems in many courses of study are explained as being 
suggestive. The final decision as to what to teach is left to the indi- 
vidual teacher, depending on the capacities, desires and needs of the 
particular class. In some large school systems each school is considered 
a unit with unique characteristics, and all the teachers work together 
on constructing a social studies curriculum or in fitting the one out- 
lined by a city-wide committee, to the needs, abilities, and interests of 
their student body and the neighborhood problems. Pupils may even 
have some responsibility in this work." : 

In some cities and counties curriculum revision has abandoned 
organization by subjects in an effort better to meet the needs of the 
secondary school population. There has been considerable experi- 
mentation for a long period of time with correlated, fused, and in- ` 
tegrated courses at the junior high school level. Social studies and 
English, or the communication arts, have figured prominently in such 
experimentation. Since many teachers and educators have felt that 
competence in both areas is required of boys and girls if they are to 
be able citizens, courses called common learnings, unified studies, 
social living, general education, or just core have been constructed 
around them. Others have felt that needs of youth and their persistent 
life problems should be the core, drawing on the social studies, Eng- 
lish, or any other subject-matter field necessary to supply the data or 


11 See, for example, such recent publications as: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Public Instruction. Course of Study in the Social Studies for Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin 410. Harrisburg, Pa.: Department of Public Instruction, 1951. 

Wisconsin Cooperative Education Planning Program, The Social Studies Committee, 
Scope and Sequence of the Social Studies Program. Bulletin No. 14. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: Office of State Superintendent, 1947. 

Kalamazoo Public Schools. Tentative Resource Guide in Social Studies. Parts III 
and IV, Kalamazoo, Michigan: Public Schools, 1950. (Mimeo.) 

Louisville Public Schools. Tentative Course of Study for Problems of Democracy 
Senior High School. Curriculum Bulletin 8, Part 6, 1948. (Mimeo.) 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, and others. List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning 
Materials, 1948-1950. Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1951. p. ix-xiii. 
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information to solve the problems growing out of the needs of youth 
or of society.2? 

On the senior high school level, this approach was stimulated by the 
different patterns of content organization which were tried in the in- 
fluential eight year experiment of the thirty schools. While the groups 
concerned were largely those planning on going to college, the experi- 
ment demonstrated that no one pattern of subject-matter organization 
was the best even for them.18 

The core curriculum has two principal meanings. When it is used to 
designate the total high school program it usually includes the follow- 
ing elements: (a) a part of the total curriculum required of all students 
and concerned primarily with understandings, skills, and values 
needed by all pupils viewed as citizens, which may be designated as 
common learnings or core; (b) the subject matter involved in the core 
shall be from several fields of knowledge; (c) the block of time allotted 
to the core shall range from one third to one half of the school day; 
(d) outside the core there shall be a large number of elective courses to 
provide for the needs and interests of special groups and individuals. 
Within this type of core program the social studies teacher can be 
involved as a teacher of the core, and /or as a teacher of special elective 
courses. 

The core curriculum may also be interpreted to mean a special type 
of course of general education nature. Within this type of program 
the core teacher may have specialized in social studies. The extent to 
which social studies teachers are involved in this kind of assign- 
ment may be gathered from the report published by the United States 
Office of Education in 1950.14 In 1949 about 3.5 percent of all public 
secondary schools had core courses defined as “those courses which 
involve the combination of two or more class periods from subjects 
that would ordinarily be taught separately.” This type of core is 
largely confined to the junior high school with the highest percentage 
of classes in the seventh grade. A combination of English and social 
studies comprised 72 percent of the core classes, and when combined 
with one or more additional subjects accounted for an additional 19 
percent. Nine-tenths of the core classes displaced English and social 


* Stratemeyer, Florence B., and others, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 


* Progressive Education Association, Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942, The total report included four other volumes. See also 
Redefer, Frederick, op. cit, and Gross, Richard E. “What’s Wrong with American 
History?” Social Education 16:157-61; April 1952, 

* Wright, Grace S. Core Curriculum in Public High Schools. Bulletin 1950, Number 
5. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1950. 
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studies as separate subjects. The seven states of California, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York and Pennsylvania ac- 
counted for 62 percent of the schools having a core program. 

This study does not, of course, reveal the degree to which the core 
is organized around a correlation of traditional subject matter or 
around subjects of interest, both personal and social, selected by stu- 
dents and teachers working together. However, since nine-tenths of the 
core classes displaced English and social studies subjects, it looks as 
though the most conservative interpretation of the core is widespread. 

Special teachers of art, music, industrial arts, and physical education 
are often called into core classes at the pre-planning stage or when the 
pupils are involved. The core pattern reduces the number of teachers 
a student has, a real advantage to many boys and girls. At the same 
time it reduces the number of students a teacher works with, permit- 
ting more time for guidance, provided there is genuine freedom for 
determining the kind and amount of work to be done. The responsi- 
bilities of the teacher are still very heavy and the question has been 
raised as to whether or not core teachers need a different type of prepa- 
ration emphasizing group techniques, pupil-teacher planning, and 
ideas to be stressed in general education courses. Furthermore, ifa 
senior high school develops a core program primarily based on student 
needs and drawing the content from all fields, it must also provide 
specialized elective courses some of which should be in the social 
studies area for those pupils having special interests in government, 
history, or contemporary problems. Therefore, a social studies teacher 
should have depth in one specialized area as well as breadth in several 
general fields. 

The need to build a meaningful social studies offering for all 
American youth has resulted in many changes in the social studies cur- 
riculum. New courses have been added; others, though less in number, 
dropped; content and emphasis within courses changed. The cur- 
riculum patterns vary, the two most common being separate subject- 
matter courses arranged with attention to scope and sequence, and a 
combination of core courses and separate subject-matter courses. 
Within all courses more attention is being paid to content that can be 
vitally related to pupil growth and development and to social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. 


Implications for the Social Studies Materials and Methods 


Basic to effective social studies teaching, as to all instruction, are the 
personality, character, and ability of the teacher, for on these quali- 
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ties depend the inter-personal relationships in the classroom. In addi- 
tion, the type of curriculum organization is a powerful factor in de- 
termining the content and the materials and methods used. Since, as 
was shown in the last section, the basic high school organization re- 
mains predominately that of separate subject-matter courses, social 
studies are taught either in one-period classes or in double or long 
periods, where some other field, as English or science, is combined with 
social studies. In both types of classes the teachers have been ac 
quiring more freedom to select what to teach and what to emphasize, 
as well as encouraged to make use of a wider variety of teaching ma- 
terials. 

Textbooks, which have been greatly improved, have far from 
disappeared from social studies classrooms, Perhaps they should not be 
totally displaced, but rather used as resources along with files of pam- 
phlets and clippings, source readings, historical novels, biographies, 
poetry, folktales, magazines, newspapers, and special high school cur- 
Tent events publications. These materials vary in reading difficulty and 
appeal. Consequently, the teacher needs to have available, in the class- 
room if possible, all kinds of printed matter if he wishes to encourage 
all pupils to use it for information and pleasure. It may even be 
necessary for the social studies teacher to become a semi-expert reading 
teacher and set up a program of reading instruction to help overcome 
some of the reading problems. 

There are other media through which understanding of the past 
and present social world can be obtained. Pictures, movies, film- 
Strips, television, recordings, and records are at hand. Such materials 
are growing so numerous that careful’'selection has to be made. The 
resources of the community—factories, stores, processing plants, trans- 
portation facilities, institutions, museums, trained experts in responsi- 
ble positions, average citizens—can all be drawn upon. The community 
can, in fact, come to be considered as an integral part of the classroom 
situation.15> The personal experiences of boys and girls should not be 
overlooked, for today many of these young people have traveled widely 
and have held, or are holding, part-time jobs in homes, industry, of 
business, More impressive than vicarious experience, such personal 
accounts should be used more extensively than they are, not only as a 
source of information, but as a source of interest and motivation. The 
new type of media have to be used by pupils with diligence and per- 


ie effort if they are to help answer intellectual or practical prob- 
ems. 


™ See Chapter V for a discussion of the extended classroom. 
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What materials of instruction are used depends not only on what is 
available to the teacher, and his skill in using them, but primarily on 
the teacher’s concept of the learning process, and, in light of that, what 
the social studies class is engaged in doing. If the end sought is 
changed behavior rather than just the acquisition of information, then 
more attention has to be paid to involving the learner in the situa- 
tion so that he has a personal purpose. More recognition has to be 
given to individual differences, the rate of learning, and the different 
kinds of instructional materials. Furthermore, learning in terms of 
changed behavior—skills, habits, appreciations, knowledge—has to be 
evaluated by a variety of instruments. Through more pupil-teacher 
planning, through group as well as class and individual work, through 
the study of personal and community problems, dramatizations, panel 
discussions, questioning, supervised study, practice work, community 
surveys, map making, special speaking—in short, through the use of a 
wide variety of old and new methods and techniques—the teacher 
guides and directs learning. Parents must be helped to understand and 
to support the new goals in education. The newer media offer re- 
sources, not panaceas. No new formula for achieving success in social 
studies learning and teaching has been suggested. 

There is no genuine conflict between social studies subject matter 
and the personal development of youth when the former is viewed as © 
part of the heritage of the past to be transmitted to the young together 
with concern for the present and future welfare of man. Only if sub- 
ject matter is considered as a set body of information, logically organ- 
ized by specialists and literally to be memorized by pupils, is there an 
irreconcilable conflict between it and pupil growth. The strictly aca- 
demic concept of secondary school subject-matter teaching has been 
undermined, though not totally destroyed. The agent of destruction 
is the diversified student population. Only by promoting the personal 
development of all youth, and by bringing them into a working part- 
nership with the social world in which they live, does the social studies 
teacher accomplish his purpose. This can be done best when the 
atmosphere of the classroom is friendly, permissive and purposeful. If 
it is adequately equipped with instructional materials a learning lab- 
oratory exists. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE PREPARATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
SociAL STupIEs TEACHERS 


The changing purpose of the secondary school and the reorganiza- 
tion that has, and is, taking place within the curriculum has resulted 
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in a great spread in social studies programs. They range from the con- 
servative history, government, and economics offerings, still found in 
public and private high schools, to the extreme opposite where what 
is taught is based solely on the needs of youth and society. Some of the 
programs indicate hostility to educational ideas and research findings 
while others have been constructed by educational enthusiasts. Many 
programs try to combine consideration for the needs of youth and 
society and attention to subject matter, so that the boys and girls 
benefit from the unique contributions that subject matter can make 
to their understanding of the world in which they live. Social studies 
teachers have to be prepared to function in any of these programs. 

What has been said so far emphasized the increased task of the sec- 
ondary school social studies teacher when meaningful education for all 
youth is the accepted goal instead of education for the gifted few. It 
requires that superior and talented young people should be selected 
for teaching. It demands that they be educated so that they will have 
deep insight into adolescent development and the psychology of learn- 
ing, a working familiarity with the ever-increasing variety of instruc 
tional materials and techniques, and an understanding of our cultural 
and scientific heritage which culminates in a broad acquaintance with 
contemporary society. The institutions that prepare secondary school 
social studies teachers can lay a sound yet flexible foundation. It must 
be supplemented by on-the-job training, supervisory guidance, inde- 
pendent or graduate study, and travel. 


Development of College Programs for Teacher Preparation 


Young people who wish to teach social studies in the secondary 
schools usually follow one of three routes in their preparation: (a) 
they can take the program offered in many four-year liberal arts col- 
leges, with or without professional courses; (b) they can add a year of 
graduate study, which would certainly include professional courses, to 
a four-year undergraduate program; or (c) they can attend a four- or 
five-year teachers college. 

The liberal arts colleges were the first institutions to prepare second- 
ary school teachers. Large numbers of these colleges are now committed 
to this task and are active in improving their programs of teacher edu- 
cation. Colleges of education were subsequently established in the 
universities. Out of them has come much leadership in teacher educa- 
tion. Many of the teachers colleges were set up originally as normal 
schools to provide one or two years of training for elementary teachers; 
in fact, American professional teacher education began in these schools 
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in the nineteenth century. As the study of learning and psychology 
developed, and the program in the elementary schools broadened, the 
education needed by elementary teachers increased and by the 1930's 
many of these schools were offering a four-year program. As degree- 
granting institutions they called themselves teachers colleges. Some 
went on to exchange the word “teachers” for “state” to indicate that 
they had a broader purpose than educating teachers, and a few substi- 
tuted the word “university” for “college” after receiving the authority 
to grant graduate degrees. 

The teachers colleges, in time, became concerned with the training 
of secondary school teachers. Although sometimes opposed in this by 
liberal arts colleges and universities, they succeeded in obtaining the 
right to do so. Some state or teachers colleges actually prepare only 
secondary school teachers, as Buffalo and Albany in the state of New 
York. 

Regional organizations, and commissions sponsored by them and 
by professional educational organizations, have worked alone and 
cooperatively for improving the education of high school teachers. 
There have been many self-initiated projects on a wide front and 
conferences on standards and accreditation. Since 1946 the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association has conducted important studies on 
a nationwide basis in order to ascertain facts relative to the supply of 
and demand for teachers, state teacher-certification standards, programs 
of teacher education, and the accreditation of teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions. Among the approximately 1200 institutions now turning out 
teachers there are wide varieties in the facilities provided and the 
quality of instruction offered. Professional educational organizations 
have at long last assumed the responsibility for accrediting the insti- 
tutions providing professional preparation and a National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education is now being formed. 

These activities are eliminating much of the friction and competi- 
tion between the liberal arts college and the teachers college, and their 
programs are becoming more similar. Particularly when policies of 
general education of teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges are 
compared they are found to match in almost all respects.!* No doubt 

1 Morris, Van Cleve. The Education of Secondary School Teachers in the Liberal 
Arts College. Unpublished Doctor of Education project, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. p. 143. The main conclusions and some of the supporting evidence 
Morris includes in an article bearing the same title as his project. It appeared in 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin 36:511-28; December 1950. Most of the 


information about teacher education in liberal arts colleges used in this section of 
the chapter is from this study. 
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there will always be a difference in emphasis between the two, the 
liberal arts college putting more stress on subject matter of an academic 
nature, the teachers college placing more emphasis on the development 
of professional skills and attitudes. But it is a difference of emphasis 
not of kind, for those involved in teacher education realize that growth 
in subject matter and growth in professional competence are inter- 
woven,*? 

There are common elements in the programs and in the problems or 
needs of all the institutions, but those to be considered in relation to 
the preparation of secondary school social studies teachers cluster 
around three centers. Realizing that teaching today requires gifted 
and excellent people, they are all concerned with (a) recruitment and 
selection, (b) provision for breadth and depth in subject matter and 
experience, and (c) improved professional education. 


Selection and Guidance of Teachers 


Recruitment depends on many factors outside the control of any 
college. Teachers’ salaries, the community status of the teaching pro- 
fession, the strength of the idea of social service, and the attitude of 
high school teachers and college professors toward their calling—all 
influence young people to become teachers. Recruitment, nevertheless, 
is a responsibility that is gradually being accepted by teacher training 
institutions. But since selection and guidance are centered within the 
colleges emphasis continues to be placed on them. Syracuse University, 
which began its program in 1934, was one of the pioneers in the se 
lection and guidance movement. In both liberal arts and teachers 
colleges there is now a strong tendency for potential teachers to be 
evaluated not only at the time of admission to the college, but later 
when they decide to enter the teacher-education program, and at stated 


times thereafter as they evaluate themselves in terms of a growing 
knowledge of what teaching requires.1® 


* Armstrong, W, Earl; Hollis, Ernest V.; and Davis, Helen E. The College and 
Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1944. See 
particularly Chapters 5 and 6. See also Bigelow, Karl W., chairman. “The Special 
Education in College of Potential High School Teachers.” Teachers College Record 
48:239-59, January 1947; and Caswell, Hollis L. “The Professional Sequence in 
Teacher Education.” Fourth Yearbook. The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1951, p. 80-90. 

* White, Verna, “Selection of Prospective Teachers at Syracuse University.” The 
Journal of Teacher Education 1:24-31; March 1950. See also Grim, Paul R., and 
Edson, William H. “Continuous Selection in a Program of Professional Laboratory 
Experiences.” Education 52:325-31, January 1952; Jennings, Manson Van B. “Student 
Teaching in Social Studies at Teachers College, Columbia University.” Teachers 
College Record 52:490-99, May 1951; and Chapters 2 and 3 in Troyer, Maurice E» 
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A list of the sources of information used by liberal arts colleges in 
selecting candidates for secondary school preparation, arranged in de- 
scending frequency, are: interviews with candidates, special scholastic 
average, health examination by the college, faculty recommendations, 
health certificate from student’s doctor, personality tests, recommenda- 
tion from high school officer, speech tests, and teaching aptitude tests. 
Men’s and coeducational colleges rely most upon the interview, 
women’s colleges on scholastic aptitude.° Adelphi College places 
emphasis on ten different factors in selecting students and attempts to 
consider the whole personality of the student rather than academic 
ability alone.?° The efforts to improve the selection and guidance of 
prospective secondary school teachers is one of the most encouraging 
developments in teacher education, and one which people connected 
with the preparation of social studies teachers heartily endorse. 


The Place of Social Studies Content 


All authorities recognize that teachers at the secondary school level 
need broad and deep preparation in subject matter and in experiences 
in public activities which can be attained through the courses in gen- 
eral education and in advanced subject-matter specialization. The 
general education courses are those intended for every citizen to help 
him acquire a sound philosophy of life and an understanding of the 
world in which he lives. Prospective teachers would take these courses 
with all other college students, since college students have many needs 
in common.2! Whether or not the general education courses should be 
completed in the first two years, or spread throughout the four years 
but decreasing in the third and fourth years, is an open question, 
though at present in both teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges 
the work is largely concentrated in the first two years with professional 


and Pace, C. Robert. Evaluation in Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. 

29 Morris, Van Cleve, op. cit., p. 72. 

2» Bruner, Donald W. A Proposed Plan of Personality Assessment for a Pre-Service 
Program of Teacher Education. Unpublished, Doctor of Education project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. This assessment plan is for the new five-year 
integrated program of teacher education for elementary and secondary schools at 
Adelphi College. There is considerable literature on this general subject including 
two more doctoral studies: Rigdon, William M. An Analysis of Practices of Admis- 
sion and Continuous Selection of Students for Teacher Preparation by State Teachers 
Colleges. Unpublished Doctor of Education dissertation, University of Colorado, 
1950; Kleyle, Francis. A Study of Admission Practices in Teacher-Education Institu- 
tions. Unpublished, Doctor of Philosophy dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1950. 

2 See the discussion of general education in Chapter IV. 
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courses largely concentrated in the last two. As to how these general 
education courses shall be organized, departmentally, divisionally or 
functionally, the evidence indicates that in both liberal arts colleges 
and teachers colleges the departmental organization predominates. 
There is, however, a desire to move in the direction of functional or- 
ganization, that is, organization in terms of needs of students, cutting 
across departmental and divisional lines. “As one moves from East to 
South to North Central to West, both types of colleges now employ less 
frequently the departmental type of organization, and more frequently 
the divisional arrangement. In the matter of preferences, eastern and 
north central colleges prefer the divisional arrangement, while southern 
and western institutions favor the functional.”*? While general educa- 
tion courses take about three-eighths of the time in a four-year program 
they may expand even more, due to the demands from the secondary 
schools and the nature of the college population. It would be most 
unfortunate, however, if as the functional general education course 
developed on the college level, it was used as a pattern for the high 
school core or common learnings courses.” 

The student’s knowledge of contemporary living is widened by 
direct experience often obtained in conjunction with general educa- 
tion courses and with courses in citizenship. Students are sometimes 
required to serve a period in youth agencies or social agencies as a part 
of their admission procedure to the teacher-education program, take 
cooperative jobs in industry, as well as in private and public schools 
and children’s homes, or have work experiences and foreign travel as 
part of their program.” Field trips, too, can provide insights into pres- 

* Morris, Van Cleve, op. cit., p. 83. Morris used about the same questions as 
W. C. Lovinger did in his investigation General Education in Teachers Colleges. 
Oneonta, N.Y., State Teachers College, 1948. Thus a comparison could be made. 

* Heaton, Kenneth L., and Koopman, G. Robert. A College Curriculum Based 
on Functional Needs of Students. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. This 
early experiment is still valuable, A broader treatment of teacher education in 
Michigan is found in The Education of Teachers, edited by David M. Trout, 
Lansing, Michigan: distributed by the Hillsdale School Supply Company, 1943. 

*' For Syracuse University, see Fisher, Marguerite J. “The Community as a Labora- 
tory in General Education.” School and Society 73:151-53; March 10, 1951. For 
Teachers College of Connecticut, see Lenn, Theodore L, “The Community Labora- 
tory at Teachers College of Connecticut.” Journal of Teacher Education 1:203; 
June 1950. For Earlham College, see “Earlham Program of Community Dynamics.” 
Higher Education 7:107; January 1, 1952. See also Blackwell, Gordon W. Toward 
Community Understanding. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education 
1943. This book contains descriptions of the many different ways that colleges have 
tried to promote understanding on the part of prospective teachers of contempo- 
rary society. 

* Pertinent examples include: College of Education, Wayne University, requires a 
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ent realities and past events.2* General education supplemented by 
actual experiences constitutes one part of the subject-matter prepara- 
tion of social studies teachers. 

Social studies teachers have selected this field for teaching because 
they have acquired a special interest in it. They may feel that citizen- 
ship is unusually important today, or they may wish to teach common 
learnings or core courses, or they may have acquired a personal enthu- 
siasm for one of the particular areas while taking the general education 
social studies course. Whatever the reason, they want to know more 
about the field. This legitimate desire for specialization must be 
nurtured through the advanced work that a student takes, and guided 
so that it contributes to his training as a high school social studies 
instructor. For that reason specialization should not be too narrow; 
for instance, concentrating in one division of history like Latin Ameri- 
can. Instead, a balanced program that covers the field as a whole should 
be built. Sociology, economics, government, geography, and history 
should all be included and, if students are guided by what is actually 
taught in the schools, history will be emphasized. In the undergraduate 
programs there is a strong movement for building majors and minors 
in the social studies field as a whole, and this trend is supported by 
the academic departments, professors of education, high school teach- 
ers, and public school administrators.” 

The advanced courses should not be introductory or survey courses, 
for in the general education social studies courses the prospective 
teacher has already become aware of some of the elementary generaliza- 
tions and aspects of the subject. Now he needs a fuller, deeper, and 


period of service in a social or educational agency; Antioch College encourages 
students to take cooperative jobs; Adelphi College plans to include both work 
and travel activities, as did New College, when it functioned as a part of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. See Chapter II, p. 26-27 for Adelphi’s program. Hills- 
dale College requires all students expecting to teach in secondary schools to take 
certain courses in Human Relations including the laboratory field work. College of 
Education, Ohio State University requires for admission to junior standing 100 
clock hours of participation in school or community service and provides two 
courses which help students obtain and interpret this type of experience, 

~ See Chapter II, p. 39-42 for the program of field trips offered by the Montclair 
State Teachers College. 

” Ander, O. Fritiof. “A Functional Major in the Social Studies for Future Teach- 
ers.” The School Review 58:541-47; December 1950. This article includes statements 
from six leaders in the field of preparing social studies teachers. The study by 
Orton, Don Alfred. Appraisal of the Programs of Academic Specialization of Utah’s 
High School Teachers. Unpublished Doctor of Education thesis, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, 1950, provides a review and summary of the 
literature on the problem of adequate depth and breadth in the academic spe- 
cialization of teachers, 
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more mature treatment and, in order to have it, the extent of the area 
treated, or the number of phases studied, has to be limited. As a 
college professor faces the problem of selection he should take into 
consideration the use his students will make of what they are learning. 
He cannot be guided solely by that fact, but he does have the responsi- 
bility for doing meaningful teaching. The nature of the work and the 
methods used in the advanced courses should vary from thosé used in 
the general education courses, for the students have selected this field 
for concentration because of their already aroused interest, and they 
bring to it more maturity, a broader experience background, greater 
skills in reading and communication, and capacity for sustained effort. 
The college instructor should capitalize on these and provide vital, 
challenging work. If he does so, it will benefit all of the students and 


rapher, the political scientist, the historian, the anthropologist, the 
economist build up the knowledge in his Tespective field? By actually 
using and not just studying about the historical method, the case 
method, the statistical method, or the survey method, the student gains 
respect for the way man has created and fashioned the instrument by 
which he investigates social phenomena and extends his knowledge. 
He will comprehend the limitations of ayailable information and 
knowledge and see how it relates to the uses to which it can be put. 
As a result, his own high school instruction should be less superficial, 
even though it has to be adapted to the abilities of immature youth. 


“The New York State Council for the Social Studies, 
ing during 1949-50 under the chairmanship of Frederic 


“systematic training in the elements of critical thinki 
methods of study and research in the social studies.” Their rı 


; plete mimeographed report is 
1 Fred i iversity, 1 
noes e from Frederick H, Stutz, School of Education, Cornel] University, Ithaca, 
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remained fairly stable.?? Together with a general education in the 
social studies it provides only a foundation but, if in its acquisition 
the student’s desire to learn has not been blunted, his knowledge will 
be increased through advanced study and independent reading.** The 
social studies field is unlimited in width and grows constantly in depth, 
not only because of the never ending research of specialists, but be- 
cause of the passage of time itself. To be able to teach effectively means 
that the teacher must always be a student.*+ 


Professional Education 


The character and extent of the work in professional education de- 
pends on the requirements for certification which vary from state to 
state and upon the requirements of the colleges themselves. Speaking 
generally, while there has been some shifting of the courses specified, 
the total credits required in education appear to have remained rela- 
tively stable during the past ten years. Morris clearly documents this 
fact as regards liberal arts colleges.** There is also evidence that liberal 
arts colleges, in one geographic region at least, have been developing 
more effective professional programs, and that their goals support those 
advocated by educational leaders. 

Practice teaching now stands at the top of the required list of courses 
in liberal arts colleges in states requiring either four or five years of 
training for certification. Eighty-seven percent and eighty-six percent 
of the colleges respectively require it. In the states requiring four years 


* Morris Van Cleve, op. cit., p. 79; Ander, O. Fritiof, op. cit. To qualify for 
teaching history and any other social studies course offered in the secondary schools 
of Ohio, the College of Education, Ohio State University offers a “double-major 
program” of 80 required quarter hours in social studies subjects. Students must also 
have a minor teaching subject since “extended follow-up study of alumni has 
shown that, in Ohio, approximately two-thirds of beginning high school teachers 
of academic subjects, in their first year of teaching, are assigned to teach in at 
least three different fields.” Ohio State University, College of Education. Bulletin 
1951-1952 Sessions. p. 60. 

* In section 7 of the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, The Study and Teaching of American History, Richard E. Thursfield 
indicates the depth of preparation needed for successfully teaching American his- 
tory. See also Taylor, Wallace W. “The Dilemma of the Social Studies.” Social 
Education 10:163-64; April 1946. 

“Extensive suggestions for in-service professional growth may be found in 
Chapter VII. 

“ Morris, Van Cleve, op. cit., p. 79. 

® Cooper, Russell M. Better Colleges—Better Teachers. New York: Macmillan, 
1944, Chapter 6 “Professional Work in Teacher Education” describes the programs, 
experiments and issues considered by the faculties of twenty-eight liberal arts 
colleges of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
during 1941-1943. 
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of training, educational psychology follows, with methods, materials, 
and principles of high school teaching coming third. In the states 
requiring five years of training for certification, methods and materials 
of high school teaching comes second with educational psychology 
coming fourth. In view of the increased role of guidance and counsel- 
ing in the secondary school, it is rather alarming to find the course 
dealing with that subject either at the bottom or next to the bottom of 
the education courses required by liberal arts colleges. 

It seems clear that child growth and development and student teach- 
ing have been the two areas that have been emphasized most in the 
field of professional education. Teachers, as well as authorities on 
teacher education, agree on the value of student teaching, and there 
has been a real attempt to overcome many of the deficiencies that 
existed in the student teaching programs.** The area of contact with 
children has been broadened. To indicate this, the phrase “profes- 
sional laboratory experiences” has come into wide use. The six major 
aspects of the goal to be striven for are described in Standard VI of the 
standards adopted by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education.** Briefly, professional laboratory experiences should be an 
integral part of the work of each year of college; the prospective 
teacher should have the opportunity of experiencing the work of the 
teacher both within and without the classroom; the amount of pro- 
fessional laboratory experience should vary with the needs and rate 
of growth of individuals; the prospective teacher should share in de- 
veloping the plans for this experience and in evaluating them; the 
total college staff should cooperatively plan these laboratory experi- 
ences; and there should be extensive facilities so that the prospective 
teacher could have contacts with different groups of children and in 
different curriculum and administrative organizations. At present these 
goals can only provide direction, for no institution has a program that 
fully meets them. However, colleges are definitely improving the op- 
portunities for prospective secondary school teachers to have earlier 


“Morris, Van Cleve, op. cit., p. 85-88. Horrocks, John E. “Current Issues and 
Trends in Secondary Education Curriculum; Contents and Organization.” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision 34:193-207; April 1948, discusses courses 
that have been included in professional education programs, 

% Stiles, Lindley J. “Student-Teaching Opportunities Provided by Universities.” 
Educational Research Bulletin 25:67-74; March 13, 1946. This is based on his un- 
published Doctoral Study, College of Education, University of Colorado, Pre-service 
Education of Prospective High-School Teachers in Universities, 1945. 

” “Standard VI Professional Laboratory Experiences Including Stu ing.” 
First Yearbook 1948 of the American Aena of Colleges i oei e 
p. 90-98. 
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and more direct contact with adolescents, to understand the total ac- 
tivities of teachers, and to understand the place of the school in the 
community. The length of time spent in the high school by the pre- 
service student has increased; work, if done in a campus school, is 
supplemented by work done in a town school; the student as one of a 
group may leave the campus for a quarter and live in a teaching center, 
where he can get to know how a school system works, and be part of it 
and of the community; or there may be a statewide system of intern- 
ship.’ 

Sometimes too, the professional courses in psychology and methods 
are given at the same time as the student teaching. In such a program 
a student will spend a half day in the high school and the other half 
day in educational theory courses. All of this will be under the guid- 
ance of one instructor who usually has about fifteen students. Theory 
and practice can be integrated and the learning can be problem- 
centered.*8 

The course concerned specifically with the teaching of the social 
studies, whether taught separately or in conjunction with psychology 
and/or student teaching, is a useful part of the professional program 
but a difficult course to organize. To be most meaningful, the theoreti- 
cal discussions should be tied to observation or actual participation in 
secondary school classrooms. Earlier direct contacts with boys and girls 
would also be an advantage. The best teacher for this class is undoubt- 
edly one who is trained in the area, and who has not only taught social 
studies in the secondary school, but who has kept in close touch with 
the public schools. If he also guides student teachers so much the 
better. 

The quality of preparation that the prospective social studies second- 

* Grim, Paul R., and Edson, William H., op. cit. At the University of Minne- 
sota students have direct contact with children and youth through assignment to a 
community social welfare institution, school, church, or playground. Following this, 
student teaching is done ordinarily for two quarters at the campus secondary school 
and, increasingly, for a third quarter in a selected public school. The University 
of Tennessee has an off-campus student teaching program, and the State of 
Florida has internships. The Florida program is described in Prall, Charles E. 
State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1946, ie hak and in Permeter, John A. “A State- 
Wide Program of Teaching Internship.” Teachers College Record 53:441-50; 
May 1952. 

3 At Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois, where this block 
system is used, the theory courses for which students get credit are “The Guidance 
of Learning Activities in the Secondary Schools,” and “Educational Psychology and 
Measurements.” Letter from Howard Leavitt, in charge of the program, to the 
writer. For evaluation of student teaching see also Chapter 6 in Troyer, Maurice E., 
and Pace, Robert C., op. cit. 
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ary school teacher obtains within the two main divisions of academic 
content and professional education will vary tremendously, for it de- 
pends on the scholarship, teaching competence, library facilities, and 
other resources of his particular college. Consequently quantitative 
requirements have only a limited use. There should also be a margin 
of electives for students to use in strengthening themselves in their 
specialized field or for developing an interest that lies outside of it. 
The widespread concern in developing the courses in general educa- 
tion, and the increasing opportunities for observation and work with 
youth, will contribute greatly to the better preparation of social studies 
teachers. 


Certification and the Preparation of 
Secondary School Social Studies Teachers 


The inclusion of professional education courses in the liberal arts 
programs of prospective secondary school teachers in many cases grew 
out of the initiative of the state offices of education. In the days before 
the colleges became interested in raising their own standards of in- 
struction and in taking measures to improve the preparation of teach- 
ers, the state offices had to uphold minimum standards and try to raise 
them. Today many of them work closely with the publicly and pri- 
vately supported institutions for teacher preparation as well as with 
the public school systems within their areas. Some of them are initiat- 
ing new certification procedures which place more responsibility on 
the preparatory institutions. These new procedures are based on the 
assumption that the four-year colleges, provided that they meet ap- 
proved accreditation standards, are better able to judge whether or 
not a person is qualified to teach than is a central office which has to 
make decisions without knowing the candidate. 

State officers are apt to approve experiments by teacher education 
institutions for coping with problems existing in the public schools. 
A graduate seminar in secondary education at Ohio State University, 
for example, undertook to determine the attitude of state officials to- 
ward the development of core curriculums in the secondary schools. 
The certification officials of each state and of the territory of Hawaii 
were asked to state the attitudes of their departments toward this de- 
velopment and to describe the provisions made, if any, for the certi- 
fication of core teachers. Of the thirty-nine usable replies not one 
officer stated that his department discouraged core curriculum develop- 
ment, and no response stated that it would be impossible under 
present certification requirements to provide for core certification. The 
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conclusion was reached that certification requirements had not inter- 
fered seriously with the development of core curriculum programs in 
the secondary schools,3° 

One interesting development that affects secondary school social 
studies teachers is that of the single program for training elementary 
and secondary teachers. New Jersey, Ohio, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia have been experimenting with such a program, either through 
designated state teachers colleges or on a statewide basis. West Vir- 
ginia was one of the first to build this type of program. In addition to 
the separate first class elementary and first class high school certificates 
for educating elementary and secondary teachers, a detailed single 
public school program was set up. It included from 87-92 semester 
hours of required courses out of a total of 128 semester hours. The two 
secondary teaching fields required 24 semester hours each, except social 
studies which required 32 hours. Briefly, the foundation courses, with 
only the specific courses under social studies and professional subjects 
listed, is as follows: 


English 18 hours 
Social Studies 17-18 hours 


Development of social institutions, an interpre- 
tive treatment of European and American his- 
tOr tensive aoe A e P hiees ..-.-6 hours 


important problems ......-- PEN REE OO 6 hours 
West Virginia history, government, and geogra- 
DIY sav cows cutee cea mee rake vas sees 3 hours 
World history ......-+++ PERE wae se... : -2-3 hours 
Science and mathematics » 12-16 hours 
Art 6 hours 
Music 6 hours 
Physical well-being 8 hours 
Professional subjects 20 hours 
Human growth and development ..-.-.+-++-++: 6 hours 


Human adjustment, a continuation of the above 3 hours 
Methods and teaching materials, combined level 
attack), ru asna Ana E AT AE ..5 hours 


® Alberty, Harold, and others. Preparing Core Teachers for the Secondary School. 
Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State University, 1949. Section IV, 
Pp. 25-28. (Mimeo.) 

* Armstrong, W. Earl. “The Single-Curriculum Movement in Teacher Education.” 
Third Yearbook 1950, The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
p. 174-82. 
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Directed teaching, to insure a beginning compe- 
tence at different levels including the sec- 
ondary school seese seee eneee esse eeeeee 6 hours“ 


The recently adopted program pattern for teacher education in the 
state of Washington does not specifically outline the courses that have 
to be taken, but lays down guide lines for the institutions preparing 
teachers. While a number of states and some city systems require a 
fifth year of academic preparation for secondary school teaching, the 
program pattern of the state of Washington is unique in the way it 
provides for the integration of teaching experience with the five years 
of academic preparation. There are three phases in the program. The 
first phase consists of four years of pre-service preparation roughly di- 
vided in sixty quarter hours of general education, forty quarter hours 
of professional education, sixty quarter hours in broad areas of con- 
centration and twenty hours for electives. Fifteen hours of professional 
laboratory experiences are required within the forty quarter hours of 
professional education, and these experiences must be with both ele- 
mentary and secondary student groups, for the provisional general 
certificate issued at the end of the period of pre-service education quali- 
fies the holder to teach in either the elementary or secondary public 
schools. The second phase is the initial teaching experience of from 
one to four years. The pre-service institution and the employing school 
district are to share responsibility for the guidance of the student in 
this initial teaching experience. The third phase is a fifth year of edu- 
cation at a teacher-education institution in or outside of the state of 
Washington. The pre-service institution aided by the employing school 
district assists the student with his program and, on its successful com- 
pletion, recommends him for the permanent general certificate. This 
fifth year provides an opportunity for student specialization in areas of 
interest, for further general education, and for overcoming weaknesses 
that appeared during the initial teaching period. It is not possible to 
complete five years of pre-service preparation before having actual 
teaching experience, and also while the fifth year of work may cul- 
minate in a master’s degree, that is not required for the permanent 
general certificate, If these provisions are carried out intelligently they 
very definitely could result in better trained secondary school teachers, 

“Prall, Charles E., op. cit, p. 54-55, 59, and Chapter 4. See also Starcher, Gene- 
vieve. Summary of the Single Curriculum. Charleston, West Virginia: State De- 


partment of Education, (1944), and Prall, Charles E. “Social Studies f 


7 t i - 
tive Teacher.” Social Education 10:261-64; October 1946. ees 
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and they deserve careful consideration of institutions that are interested 
in improving their programs of teacher training. 

These broader programs of teacher education need not lead to 
decreased attention to scholarship, for that is largely within the control 
of the individual institution. The state education offices support the 
institutions preparing teachers in their desire to get away from narrow 
academic specialization and substitute competence in a broad field. 

But no matter how excellent the pre-service preparation of social 
studies teachers is, there has to be correlation between the preparation 
and the teaching assignment, if social studies instruction on the sec- 
ondary school level is to be improved. With more reliable information 
from the field about the demand for social studies teachers, with better 
guidance of prospective teachers, with experimentation in new pro- 
grams for core teaching and in single certification, and finally with the 
realization by public school administrators that alive, alert social stud- 
ies work requires teachers trained in that area, there will be better 
correlation. 


Problems and Issues 


Although there have been improvements in the over-all preparation 
of secondary teachers, in which social studies teachers share, some 
special problems seem to be emerging when what is happening in the 
secondary school social studies program is viewed in combination 
with the programs of colleges preparing teachers. 

First, is the present college preparation adequate for providing the 
core curriculum teachers that the public schools want? That depends 
on the type of core curriculum. If it is an integration of social studies 
and English, which at the present time is the most common type of 
core, then the social studies teachers who have had English as a strong 
minor (or vice versa), and who have had student teaching in a core 
organization, can attempt this type of instruction with a feeling of 
competence. If by a core curriculum is meant courses that are to deal 
with problems as they emerge out of the personal and social needs of 
boys and girls, courses that cut across all subject-matter lines and 
dictate the scope and sequence of the courses, then according to several 

“State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Education in Washington. Olympia, 
Washington: Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, volume 10, 
May 1951 and volume 9, May 1950. On the value of relating the fifth year of study 


to actual experience see also Orton, op. cit., p. 278 and Anderson, Howard, “Should 
Colleges Prepare Teachers Who Know What To Teach or How To Teach?” Social 


Education 11:65-67; February 1947. 
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of the leaders in this development, the college program of teacher edu- 
cation and the courses within them need modification. In the latter 
case, more emphasis would need to be placed on the program of general 
- education, guidance, group work and pupil-teacher planning. At the 
University of Minnesota the general outline of the broad preparation 
offered prospective core teachers is: 


Required of all students Minimum term credits 
Communications 12 
General Psychology 6 
Physical Education 5 
Public Health 6 

Humanities Area 24 

Social Science Area 18 

Science Area 19 

Family Life Area 9 

Music and Art Appreciation 8-12 

Minor Field of Concentration 18-36 

Education 35 

Electives 22-24 

Total 18648 


Further insight into the type of preparation envisioned for core 
teachers is the proposed program drawn up by the secondary education 
seminar at Ohio State University. The non-professional courses in the 
four general areas, humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, and 
the arts, are allotted 100 quarter hours. The professional courses, edu- 
cation survey, educational psychology (including general psychology), 
adolescent psychology, philosophy of secondary education, introduc- 
tion to core teaching, developing materials for core teaching, student 
teaching and practicum, and health education, are allotted 52 quarter 
hours and electives are given 28 quarter hours (maximum). The regular 
teaching fields are included in the general fields. Two new courses 


related to core teaching have been developed and the specialized work 
absorbed by the general areas,44 


“Faunce, Roland C., and Bossing, Nelson L. D 


bs York: Prentice Hall, 1951. p. 177. Chapter 10 is devoted to “Learning How 
o Teach Core Classes. See also Romine, Stephen, “Needed! Pre-Service Training 
for the Core Curriculum.” Education 71:190-94; November 1950, 


“ Alberty, Harold, and others, op. cit., section vi, p. 34-42, See also Harvill, Harris. 


“A Program for Pre-Service Traini oi ; ; 
9:376-81; March 1952. ning of Core Teachers.” Educational Leadership 


eveloping the Core Curriculum. 
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The changes proposed raise the second question. Are the needs of 
high ability students being neglected in the social studies areas? As 
was noted earlier, the core courses integrating social studies and Eng- 
lish in the secondary schools have displaced the separate courses in 
the grades where they are taught. The implication is clear that at 
those levels there are no elective courses in English and social studies 
for the pupils who have special interests or special talents. And if 
specialized scholarly work in separate fields in college programs for 
core teachers is neglected, in the long run there will be serious social 
consequences, for society needs a steady supply of scholars. Many of 
the young people with high aptitude for scholarly work will be bearing 
the burdens of leadership later in their communities and they need “as 
much acquaintance with literature, history and certain phases of the 
social studies as time affords. Furthermore, this experience should be 
within the framework of the conventional approach to the learned 
world.” In our zeal to provide meaningful secondary education for all 
youth, the specially talented youngsters should not be forgotten. Indeed, 
social studies teachers knowing the value to society of these highly 
gifted individuals should, upon discovering them, do everything in 
their power to provide the best type of advanced instruction. 

A third question is related to the growing number of nonacademi- 
cally minded pupils in the secondary schools. Are prospective teachers 
prepared to select the limited number of topics and problems that 
these youngsters should be expected to understand? More and more 
responsibility is being placed upon teachers for adapting learning ex- 
periences to the capacity of their classes. Aid, of course, can come from 
a better understanding of the needs and interests of youth, from making 
connections with the community, from the insights that have been 
acquired by direct experience in their own college instruction, and 
from the audio-visual materials that were used in classes they attended 
and that they taught during the period of student teaching. But is this 
training specific enough? Is the prospective teacher convinced that 
less can be taught if real understanding is the goal? That more time 
is needed for the greater number of concrete illustrations, for rich 
narrative and descriptive materials, either verbal, oral or visual? That 
planning takes longer, as well as time for discussion? Does the prospec- 
tive teacher have the reading skills necessary to help the adolescents 
who belatedly have developed a desire to learn to read? Has the 
teacher who is now ready to go out into the field a small collection of 


“Conant, James B. “Public Education and the Structure of American Society.” 
Teachers College Record 47:177; December 1945. 
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non-verbal teaching materials? And finally has he any skills in the arts 
and crafts? To teach the non-readers or limited readers effectively re- 
quires width in social studies subject matter, in materials and in tech- 
niques, and the greatest deviation from the traditional classroom pro- 
cedures. In addition, the teacher has to be prepared to explain and 
interpret to the parents what is taking place in the classroom, for it 
differs so markedly from what and how many of them were taught that 
questions are bound to arise. 

Finally, the gain which comes from broadening the preparation of 
the secondary school social studies teacher both in academic content 
and in his knowledge of the growth and development of children and 
youth should not be made at the price of all specialization. Narrow 
content specialization is unrealistic in the light of high school teach- 
ing, but there still must be mature, full treatment of a few areas. This 
calls for critical examination of generalizations and interpretations, as 
well as understanding, through use, of at least one working method of 
the social scientist. The prospective teacher must have an understand- 
ing of the depth as well as the breadth of the social sciences, and ac- 
quire the humility that grows out of such knowledge. In his classroom 
the ramifications, inter-relationships and implications of the problems 
under consideration must be made clear. Social changes if they are to 
last have to grow out of the previous experiences of man and be tied 
to the values that have guided him as he has sought ways to improve 
community living. To interpret the present social dilemmas and pre- 
dicaments, to weigh the proposals of those seeking change, to take into 
consideration tradition, vested interests and even inertia when change 
is contemplated, requires depth of information and knowledge and a 
maturity of thought not easily or quickly acquired. And yet that is 
what is necessary if the social studies instruction on the secondary 
school level is to contribute to the development of informed and 
effective citizens. f 

Perhaps the ever increasing number of instructional techniques and 
materials can provide a clue to a different kind of specialization for 
social studies teachers, and at the same time implement on the teacher 
wie a aud ee principle of individual differences. 
visual aids, in teacher pupil pl ees a p . 

Aint r pup! planning and group work, in community 
enterprises, in adapting research techniques to problems within the 
grasp of adolescents, in interpreting attitudes through a particular 
i ie’ ane ae oi ag Gee or science with social studies? 

entary acquaintance with all of 
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these aspects of instruction during their pre-service preparation, they 
should be encouraged to select one particularly congenial to them for 
further development. The staff of a social studies department, or that 
of a small high school, should be considered a team, with each member 
contributing a particular teaching specialty, instead of being a col- 
lection of individuals each supposedly competent to use the whole 
range of materials and methods. 

There is no uniform pattern for preparing secondary school social 
studies teachers. The improvement that has come about in their prep- 
aration has been closely related to the improvement of secondary edu- 
cation as a whole. As this has taken place the teachers colleges and the 
liberal arts colleges have come closer together in their point of view. 
Within each institution some of the social science professors are be- 
coming more aware of the need for effective instruction in general and 
advanced courses. Some of them realize the part they play in the total 
preparation of teachers.‘® The institutions preparing teachers are 
raising their own standards and are taking steps for a national system 
of accreditation. The state departments of education knowing the 
problems of the public schools, when the goal is to provide a worth- 
while education for all youth through the twelfth grade, are advocat- 
ing variations in the high school curriculums and in the preparation 
of teachers. The social studies teachers in their own organizations are 
studying better ways of articulating the pre-service training to the 
actual jobs teachers are called upon to do. Through the efforts of all 
of these groups improvement has been made. 

To insure a supply of secondary school social studies teachers ade- 
quately prepared to meet the responsibility of educating all youth for 
citizenship, the institutions preparing teachers must work with the 
public schools, and the state education offices, and the professional social 
studies organizations. The quality of the preparation provided for 
social studies teachers depends, in the final analysis, on the understand- 
ing that college and university staff members, many public groups, 
secondary school teachers themselves, and those directly charged with 
the task of preparing secondary school social studies teachers, have 
of today’s changing secondary school and its population. If that under- 
standing is comprehensive and tied to the conviction that the per- 
sonal needs and interests of youth must be met, an informed and alert 
citizenry developed, then there will be continued improvement in the 
foundational preparation of secondary school social studies teachers. 


“See Allen, Jack. “Toward a Synthesis of the Academic and the Professional in 
Teacher Education.” The Journal of Teacher Education 2:3 189-92; September 1951. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


In addition to the book by William C. Bagley and Thomas Alex- 
ander and the Tenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, edited by Burr W. Phillips, cited at the end of Chapter I, and 
the two books prepared by the American Council on Education cited 
at the end of Chapter IJ, the following references should be useful to 
readers interested in the social studies teacher and the work he does on 
the secondary school level. 


ALDRICH, JULIAN C., ed. Social Studies for Young Adolescents, Programs for 

Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1951. 87 p. - 
Descriptions of the programs in Detroit, Michigan; Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Long Beach, California; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Port Arthur, Texas 
are given. Also comments on pertinent aspects of curriculum construction 
such as how learning experiences should be selected and organized, and how 
student needs can be identified and used, are made by the curriculum com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social Studies. 


DOUGLASS, HARL R., ed. Education for Life Adjustment. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1950. 491 p. 
In Chapter 6 “Education for Life Adjustment Through the Social Studies.” 
Edwin R. Carr indicates the modifications needed to make the social studies 
an effective part of a modern high school program. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. Education for All American Youth—A 
otha Look. Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1952. 
02 p. 
A new revised edition of the 1944 book that described the fundamental 
reorganization that leaders in education thought was necessary to be made 


in the secondary school so that it could really meet the needs of the varied 
student body. 


FAUNCE, ROLAND C., and BOSSING, NELSON L. Developing the Core Curriculum. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 311 p. 
An inclusive well-balanced practical treatment of a new curriculum pattern 
that will be helpful to social studies teachers who are working in schools that 
are planning on making changes or are already experimenting with them. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM PLANNING. The Subject 
pai in General Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 
p. 
Chapter 1 “The Social Studies” was prepared by James A. Michener assisted 
by Mary Kelty, Howard R. Anderson, and I. James Quillen. They point out 
the contributions the social studies can make in educating all adolescents 
for effective citizenship and the need for carefully planned, more advanced 
elective courses for the able and interested students. Although written ten 
years ago the ideas are still sound and worth consideration by secondary 


school people who are making changes in the high school program and the 
social studies curriculum. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. Learning and Instruction. 

Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part I. Chicago. Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. 352 p. 
A very practical treatment of the changes taking place in the methods of 
teaching due to what has been discovered about how learning takes place. 
Chapter 4, “How Children Learn Information, Concepts and Generaliza- 
tions,” by William A. Brownell and Gordon Hendrickson; Chapter 8, “How 
Children Learn the Principles and Techniques of Problem Solving,” by 
Robert L. Thorndike; and Chapter 9, “Implications for Organization of 
Instruction and Instructional Adjuncts” by William H. Burton will be among 
those most useful to secondary school social studies teachers. 


CHAPTER IV 


Social Studies Teachers for College Programs 
of General Education 
H. T. MORSE 


Tue Major IssuEs 

S POINTED out in the first chapter of this volume, there are certain 
A desirable qualifications for teaching which apply at any instruc- 
tional level, and there are in addition certain considerations which 
make for special effectiveness in teaching the social studies. The authors 
of Chapters II and III have indicated the particular experiences, prep- 
aration, and competencies which are desirable for social studies teach- 
ers giving instruction in the elementary and high-school grades. It is 
therefore the province of this chapter, as the final one in the section 
on pre-service education, to consider relevant factors with regard to 
the preparation of prospective social studies teachers for college level 
programs of general education. 

Any discussion of teaching in or teacher preparation for college 
programs of general education raises several groups of questions. The 
first and presumably most obvious of these are about such programs 
themselves. Just what is general education and how does it differ from 
other kinds of higher education? What differences may one find among 
various philosophies and practices in general education? What are the 
implications for teaching the social studies in one or another type of 
general education program? 

The second group of questions revolves around theories and prac- 
tices concerned with the preparation of college teachers. What are the 
limitations of the traditional PhD or other higher degrees with similar 
kinds of requirements in preparing candidates for this kind of teach- 


H. T. Morse is dean and professor, The General College, University of Minnesota. 
He is editor of a recent volume, General Education in Transition: A Look Ahead 
(1951) and author of numerous periodical articles, chapters in books and yearbooks, 
encyclopedia contributions, and reviews on social studies and general education. 
Ne is co-author of a highly useful National Council bulletin, Selected Items for the 
Testing of Study Skills, Dean Morse is chief examiner in the Social Sciences, Edu- 
cational Testing Service and consultant in Social Science, American Council on 
Education Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education. He holds member- 


ship in a number of state and national professional organizations in the fields of 
history, education, and the social studies. 
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ing? What proposals have been made for modifications in the cus- 
tomary pattern of. preparation for college teaching, and how feasible 
are such proposals? And, on the practical side, what is actually being 
done in colleges and universities to stimulate more effective means of 
selecting and preparing prospective college teachers? - 

The third group of questions concerns the specific problems facing 
individuals preparing themselves to teach social studies courses in a 
program of general education. How would such preparation differ 
from that preparing them to teach the social studies in the secondary 
school, particularly in the senior high-school grades? What precautions 
should they take in terms of their own interests and background with 
regard to the type of general education program for which they may 
be best suited, and in which they might do their most effective work? 
How feasible is it to combine several fields of preparation—history, 
sociology, and political science, for example—into a graduate major 
for the doctorate? And what are the characteristics of an effective 
teacher of general education courses? 

The final questions, of course, grow quite naturally out of the an- 
swers to the foregoing, and serve as summary and conclusion. What 
implications are there in terms of current thinking and procedure for 
the preparation of teachers for college level programs of general edu- 
cation, and finally, what recommendations seem warranted with regard 
to possible modifications in the traditional requirements for the 
preparation of college teachers? 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding about general education. 
It is sometimes loosely thought of in a negative sense as that which is 
not something else. That is, to the practitioner of vocational educa- 
tion, general education consists of courses which are mainly theoretical 
and which are not practical or geared to a specific occupational activity. 
To the person who is involved in specialized and professional train- 
ing, general education is usually thought of as the simpler introductory 
or survey type of course offered at the beginning college level. It is in 
this sense a vague and amorphous concept and is always what someone 
else is teaching. 

But to the practitioners of general education, the term has a definite 
meaning and context. For them, general education is distinguished 
fairly clearly from most of the other kinds or types offered at the post- 
high-school level. These types may be classified and differentiated as 
vocational, professional, specialized, liberal, and general education. 
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Some writers feel, as McConnell does, that for the last two named, the 
differences are only a matter of degree, and that a liberal education is 
a deepening and broadening of the values of a general education.’ 
Others maintain, as persuasively set forth by Mark Van Doren, that 
one form of general education is synonymous with a liberal education.? 
Since a distinction between these two types is not relevant to this dis- 
cussion, it may be enough to indicate that the term general education 
is of fairly recent usage, and that it ordinarily denotes a less extensive 
period of study than a traditional liberal arts education. 

General education is probably better delimited in terms of outcomes 
to be achieved rather than subject content to be mastered. Although 
there are naturally many different lists of such outcomes or objectives, 
the one presented in the report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has received wide distribution and may serve as an 
illustration. 


Objectives of General Education 


The purposes of general education should be understood in terms of per- 
formance, of behavior, not in terms of mastering particular bodies of knowl- 
edge. It is the task of general education to provide the learning and experience 


that will enable the student to attain certain basic outcomes, among them the 
following: 


1. To develop for the regulation of one’s personal and civic life a code of 
behavior based on ethical principles consistent with democratic ideals. . . . 

2. To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in solving 
the social, economic, and political problems of one’s community, state, 
and nation.... 

8. To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the world 

and one’s personal responsibility for fostering international understand- 
ing and peace.... 

- To understand the common phenomena in one’s physical environment, to 
apply habits of scientific thought to both personal and civic problems, 
and to appreciate the implications of scientific discoveries for human 
welfare... . 

5. To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s own effectively. . . . 

6. To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment... . 

7. To maintain and improve his own health and to coo 

intelligently in solving community health problems. .. . 


8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural activi- 


ties as expressions of personal and social experience, and to participate to 
some extent in some form of creative activity. . 


perate actively and 


*McConnell, T. R. “General Education: An Anal sis.” Gi i i 
Yearbook, Part I. National Societ Cie ie ene 


y for the Study of Educati i Universi 
of Chicago Press, 1952. Chapter 1. pes ee only 
* Van Doren, Mark. Liberal Education. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1943 
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9. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying family life... . 


10. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that will per- 
mit one to use to the full his particular interests and abilities. ... 


11. To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and construc- 
tive thinking... 3 


In briefest terms, then, this kind of general education may be 
thought of as that which should enable college students to more effec- 
“tively fulfil their common functions as citizens, family members, work- 
ers, and individual human beings in a democratic society. It must be 
readily admitted, however, that goals such as those enumerated are 
certainly not exclusively the province of the college. Readers familiar 
with statements of purposes for the secondary schools will recognize 
similarities to objectives such as those given above in many lists for the 
high schools, beginning with the “Seven Cardinal Principles.” But the 
concern with general education, by name at least, has centered more 
in the colleges and universities. For that reason most discussions of 
general education as such refer to programs and courses at the college 
level. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here an extended discussion of the rea- 
sons for the development of general education, since this topic has 
received considerable attention elsewhere.‘ Suffice it to say that the 
rapid increase in the country’s population and the growing diversity 
of its economy and social structure after the Civil War brought about 
profound changes in the character and curricular offerings of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities.* The urgent need for more specialized 
technical and professional training caused a proliferation, an academic 
mitosis, as it were, in course offerings to keep pace with the expansion 
of knowledge and new developments in science, industry, business, 
and the professions. The colleges could no longer satisfy these needs 
with the simple unified traditional curriculum of liberal arts offerings 
which had changed very little in several centuries, To accommodate the 
diverse needs of so many students, the elective system was introduced 
into the colleges, which gave the coup de grâce to unity. 


* President's Commission on Higher Education. “Establishing the Goals.” Higher 
Education for American Democracy. Vol. 1, Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1947. p. 50ff. 

4A concise account of its background, issues, trends, and characteristics may be 
found under the heading “General Education” in the revised edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, Walter S. Monroe, editor. New York: The Macmillan 

O., 1950. ` 

* Rudy, $. Willis. “The ‘Revolution’ in American Higher Education—1865-1900.” 
The Harvard Educational Review 21:155-74; Summer 1951. 
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Efforts To Restore Unity to the Curriculum 


College teachers and administrators were not unmindful of the 
seemingly chaotic state of affairs in higher education. Sincere and 
thoughtful efforts were made to counteract the trends toward cur- 
ricular fragmentation. Too much diversification was felt to be an 
unwholesome development, not because specialization itself was bad, 
but rather because excessive specialization tended to creep farther and 
farther down into the undergraduate program, and formalization 
began to replace the humanistic elements which are in theory the 
essential characteristics of a liberal education. 

Various means have been devised to restore some kind of unity to 
the students’ learning experience. The requiring of a fixed core of 
courses was one; another was the familiar one, still in wide use, of 
“group requirements.” More recently, general education itself has 
been developed in part as a new effort to restore unity. Although there 
are naturally differences in basic assumptions and procedures among 
the various programs of general education, they share the intent of 
counteracting the excesses of specialization and a fragmented cur- 
riculum. 


Differing Philosophies of General Education 


To some groups, unity in education means an identical education. 
To others, it means differentiation among varying individual needs, 
interests, and abilities, with different means of achieving common 
objectives. Thus the principle of unity may appropriately differ from 
one general education program to another, Since this situation has 
definite implications for the teacher of social studies courses, as well 
as others, it becomes pertinent to inquire briefly into the differences 
among the major practices. 

It is difficult to fit most educational programs into any exact category. 
As Naftalin has observed, the teacher in the classroom may not be too 
aware of the major philosophical divisions, and, even if he were, he 
could hardly be consistent in the day-to-day conduct of his courses. 
There are certain practices along the continuum from the conservative 
to the liberal end of the distribution, however, which provide points of 
reference handy for discussion and for a general understanding of 
these major philosophical differences. The writer is presenting these 


° Naftalin, Arthur. “Social Science in General Education.” National Society for 
the Study of Education, op. cit., Chapter VI. See also Albert William Levi, General 
Education in the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education. 
1948, 
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in four categories, although in the current yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Taylor has made three groupings 
only.” 

The Rationalist. The first of these types of general education pro- 
gram, starting at the right wing, is probably the one which has attracted 
the widest attention among laymen as well as educators. This is the 
rationalist approach, better known through one of its prototypes as the 
“Great Books” curriculum. One of its most outspoken champions is 
Robert M. Hutchins, who has insisted that the primary function of a 
college is to train and develop the intellect of the student, and that the 
most appropriate materials for such training are the first principles or 
great truths derived from man’s experience. These are to be found 
primarily in the great writings which have marked significant mile- 
stones in man’s search for truth.’ The outstanding example of a col- 
lege program of general education based on these premises and or- 
ganized around a study of the great books themselves has been found 
at St. John’s College at Annapolis, especially as conducted in the years 
just before World War II. This particular program has been described 
and championed by Van Doren as the essence of a liberal education.® 

The major tenets of the rationalist position are that the college 
should concentrate on developing the intellectual abilities, such as the 
power of critical reflection; that truth is a set of relatively fixed values, 
consisting of various “first principles”; that the college should concern 
itself with educating only the intellectual elite; and that the subject- 
matter content best suited to prepare the student for present day living 
is found in the classical works of the ancient, medieval, and to a lesser 
extent, the modern world. Premises underlying this approach are that 
human nature has always been and is everywhere pretty much the 
same, that the student will transfer the learnings about past problems 
to his present activities, and that society operates best upon the Pla- 
tonic concept of training a relatively few highly selected leaders. The 
principle of unity underlying the rationalist approach is quite naturally 
the metaphysical one of the first principles or great truths. 

The Neo-humanist. The second major philosophical category in 
theories of general education has been called neo-humanist. While 
closely allied to the rationalist position in theory and practice, it admits 
of a somewhat more flexible approach, and is more concerned with 


" Taylor, Harold. “The Philosophical Foundations of General Education.” National 
Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., Chapter Il. 
f * Hutchins, Robert M. The Higher Learning in America, New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. Nts, 
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the transmission of the cultural heritage in its broader aspects. The 
aim is still pretty much development of the intellectual skills, pre- 
sented in the Harvard report in four-aspects as: to think effectively, to 
communicate thought, to make relevant judgments, and to discriminate 
among values.1° 

Unlike the rationalists, however, the neo-humanists include modern 
experimental science and psychology among the subjects to be studied, 
and the curriculum is often divided, as at the College at the University 
of Chicago, into broad integrated courses in the social sciences, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, and the humanities. The 
concern in such programs is not only with the subject matter to be 
covered, but also with the methods of inquiry and research characteris- 
tic of the various fields of knowledge. In the social sciences this would 
involve an understanding of the historical method employed by the 
historian, the statistical methods used by the economist, and the case 
method used by the sociologist, for example. The principle of unity in 
neo-humanist programs is the cultural heritage of western civilization. 

The Eclectic. The third category partakes of practices from both 
the conservative and liberal sides, and is therefore probably best 
categorized as eclectic. Since it is probably characteristic of the most 
widely used approach in liberal arts and teachers colleges which have 
developed programs of general education, it might well be called the 
“Liberal Arts” type. Proponents of the rationalist and neo-humanist 
positions, however, would balk at the use of such a term, since they 
consider their own programs to embody the essentials of a liberal 
education. For this discussion, therefore, the somewhat colorless and 
less satisfactory classification of eclectic will be used. 

Colleges operating general education programs of this kind usually 
follow what might be called a subject-matter approach, although they 
are more directly concerned than the previous groups with the all- 
round development of the student. Courses are still often divided into 
broad synthesized areas of the social sciences, the natural sciences, and 
the humanities, But in addition, one finds courses in personal adjust- 
ment, home and family living, and even in vocational orientation. The 
concept of truth is not as absolute as that held by the rationalists, and 
is more relative to present-day problems, activities, and values. Stu- 
dent personnel services are often an important part of the college’s 

” Harvard University, Committee on Plans, General Education in a Free Society. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1945. p. 65. 
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provision, and a well-developed program of extracurricular activities 
is usually maintained as an integral part of campus life. Emphasis is 
not as exclusively devoted to cultivation of the intellect and the powers 
of reflection, but rather to the development of individuals who are also 
active participants in society, and whose orientation is to the modern 
world and the preservation of a free and democratic society. An ex- 
cellent example of this approach may be found in the experiences of 
Florida State.University.12 The principle of unity in eclectic programs 
is less the transmission of the cultural heritage than the development 
of well-educated and well-adjusted individuals for living in modern 
society. 

The Instrumentalist. The fourth or left-wing philosophy of general 
education is often referred to as instrumentalist. It is usually char- 
acterized as “student-centered” in distinction to “subject-matter 
centered,” and programs of this type are sometimes called “functional,” 
a spécious term of doubtful distinction. Instrumentalist programs are 
geared to what Hook has called central emphasis on “the focal prob- 
lems of our culture and the intellectual skills and moral habits with 
which to cope with them.”3? Programs are very flexible, with a high 
degree of elective privilege for the student in making up his own pro- 
gram of studies, usually in close consultation with a special faculty 
counselor or advisor. Individual differences are taken into considera- 
tion as fully as possible in program planning, and it is considered that 
the desired educational outcomes may be achieved in varying degree 
and by various means by different students. The kinds of objectives 
characteristic of an instrumentalist approach are those presented in 
the early part of this chapter, drawn from the report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. 

The instrumentalists differ sharply from the rationalists not only 


. in their views about the relativeness of truth, theories of the learning 


process, and the character of man and his role in society, but also quite 
naturally in the kind of curriculum best suited to attain their desired 
educational outcomes. Many courses offered in institutions of this 
persuasion are planned around common human activities as well as 
those which stem from the more traditional subject-matter areas. 
Stephens College, often cited as a prototype of instrumentalist practice, 
offers a curriculum based upon seven areas of activity common to 


* Stickler, W. Hugh; Stoakes, James Paul; and Shores, Louis, editors. General 
Education: A University Program in Action, Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Co., 1950, 

* Hook, Sidney. Education for Modern Man, New York: Dial Press, 1946. 
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young women in modern society." The General College of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota provides courses not only in the natural sciences 
and the humanities, but also in the four so-called “functional” areas 
of social-civic orientation, home life orientation, vocational orientation, 
and individual orientation.** Programs of this type are designed not 
for an intellectual elite, but rather for the more ordinary young people 
of college age, and the major aim is to develop well-rounded and well- 
adjusted personalities. For this reason, probably, the kind of general 
education program most suitable for the emerging community college 
is of the instrumentalist type. The unifying element in such programs 
is the individual student, who is to be developed to maximum per- 
sonal and social effectiveness. 

As the reader may readily assume, there are other issues in the 
interpretation of general education, some of which are implicit in the 
brief descriptions given above. Enough has been presented here, how- 
ever, to provide a framework for a discussion of the divergent tasks 
of the social studies teacher in different types of programs. A fuller 
discussion of the major issues, as well as a comprehensive bibliography, 
may be found as indicated previously under the heading “General 


Education” in the revised edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. 


Significance of These Differences for the Prospective Teacher 


To the prospective teacher in a general education social studies pro- 
gram, the differing philosophies and practices must have very real and 
practical implications. In view of these major differences, one can 
hardly prepare himself for such teaching without fairly specific refer- 
ence to the kind of program and philosophical orientation which 
would be most congenial to him and most appropriate in terms of his 
subject-matter preparation. The advocate of social action, who con- + 
ceives the purpose of the study and teaching of the social studies to 
be the development of citizens who will take an active role in com- 
munity affairs, would be unhappy indeed in a rationalist camp. The 
devotee of the philosophical search for truth, who feels that the social 
sciences are to be studied as an aid to reflection and critical judgment 
about man’s role as a social being, would be persona non grata in a 
faculty committed to an instrumentalist point of view. Each of these 
Di e Ivan. Explorations in General Education. New York: Harper and 
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individuals would be sincerely bewildered at the preoccupation of his 
colleagues with aspects of the social sciences which seemed to him of 
lesser importance. 

In the organization of specific courses there would appear com- 
mensurate differences. In rationalist and neo-humanist programs the 
planning of courses tends to follow the more traditional organization 
of the various social science disciplines. Courses have frequently moved 
from a layer-cake approach, however, where separate specialists pre- 
sented their own special fields in sequence, to integrated courses taught 
or coordinated by a single instructor throughout the semester or 
year. Courses in these institutions would ordinarily be classified as 
having a logical rather than a psychological organization. As McGrath 
states in his summary chapter in Social Sciences in General Education: 


Some institutions instead of dealing with problems of citizenship directly, 
however, introduce the student to the general principles of the several social 
sciences on the assumption that the student will transfer what he learns in 
sociology, psychology, history, and economics to the every-day social problems 
encountered outside the classroom. Where this is the approach, instruction 
stresses the facts and methods of the various social disciplines.1® 


A more common approach, found usually in institutions with a less 
traditional offering, is that of organizing instruction around modern 
social problems. This is a tendency which Hutchins has deplored as 
“presentism.” But since any single social science, as Decker states, 
“usually covers only one phase of any given problem, it is impossible 
to build a truly integrated general course by combining, say, one-third 
of a year of government with segments of sociology and economics. A 
citizen in real life is faced with certain major problems and these 
problems do not logically divide themselves into economic problems, 
as distinct from sociological or political problems. Burning social issues 
like race, civil rights, or labor have aspects which involve all the social 
studies disciplines.” 

The individual planning to teach in a college may well find one of 
these approaches distinctly more congenial to him than another. He 
may have very sound convictions that it is important for students to 
cover subject-matter content systematically. He may feel that an under- 
standing of the methodology of the social sciences is best achieved by a 
thorough study of these methods as they apply in the appropriate con- 


“McGrath, Earl J., editor. Social Sciences in General Education. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1948. p. 275. 
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tent. He may feel disorganized and “off his base” in attempting to 
teach social science by means of the current social problems approach 
or the individual case method. He may be convinced that any treat- 
ment other than that of the separate disciplines is bound to lack 
thoroughness and to be superficial. 

Such a person would undoubtedly be happier in an institution 
which follows a more traditional approach and is more cautious about 
reorganizing usual subject-matter areas. It is important, therefore, that 
the person planning to teach in a college program of general educa- 
tion do a fair amount of soul searching with regard to his own convic- 
tions and the kind of situation with which his own preparation would 
best suit him to cope before he takes final steps leading to the securing 
of a position. The most effective participation in a more conservative 
program would require a high degree of subject-matter specialization, 
with considerable familiarity and experience with the tools and meth- 
ods of research. Effective participation in an instrumentalist program, 
on the other hand, requires an unusual breadth of background, with 
some work in all of the social science fields, an interest in the current 
social scene for providing raw materials to illustrate the role of man 
in society, and an alertness to the interests and activities of students 
which might serve as motivating factors to make their social studies 
more meaningful to them. 

It is inevitable that in any discussion of one type of course organiza- 
tion versus another the question of thoroughness or superficiality 
arises. If first the survey, then the integrated, then the problems 
course, each in turn, is sneered at by the more academically respectable 


as not being taught “thoroughly,” one must consider the challenge 
presented by Samuel Beer, who says: 


But what do you mean thoroughly? It is not pedantic to doubt that a student 
can get a thorough knowledge of American history in a course which takes 
only a quarter or a fifth of his time for an academic year, or to insist that to 
acquire a thorough understanding of Aristotle demands a considerable part of 
a lifetime. No matter how far the teacher may narrow the focus of his course, 
he will always find himself confronted by a more scholarly point of view from 


which his treatment may legitimately be judged to be superficial. Thorough- 
ness in this sense will elude him.18 


Although from the outside it might appear that college students 
are college students the country over, there is actually a kind of natural 
selection in terms of the kind of program offered. There is a definitely 
higher selection of those with a greater endowment of academic ability 


* Beer, Samuel H. “Social Sciences 2 at Harvard.” In McGrath, Earl J» editor, 
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in those programs which are based on a rationalist or neo-humanist 
philosophy, whereas there is a broader segment of the population rep- 
resented in programs verging toward the more liberal type of organiza- 
tion and interpretation, This situation also has implications for the 
prospective college teacher. If he feels that it is useless to attempt to 
cast the pearls of wisdom of a college education before students who 
are not at least in the upper half or third of their high-school graduat- 
ing class, and who rank correspondingly high on tests of academic 
ability, he will not be satisfied with the average kind of student who 
may be found enrolled in an instrumentalist program or a typical pub- 
lic junior college or the proposed community college. 

The nature of so many undergraduate as well as graduate courses 
places such a high premium upon verbal learning alone that the be- 
ginning college teacher often handles his first class of freshman stu- 
dents in the same general manner that his graduate courses were 
taught to him by his graduate professors. Unless he has had condition- 
ing through experience in high-school teaching, or through courses 
in methodology, he may be inclined to regard such devices as audio and 
visual aids, student committee activities and reports, panel discussions, 
field trips, and such other activities as high-schoolish and unworthy 
of the consideration of an institution with real college standards. 

The functions of the instructor differ correspondingly from one type 
of general education program to another. In the institutions with 
more highly selected students, the emphasis is upon scholarly com- 
petence and cultural values. The teacher is regarded primarily as an 
individual of thorough background who will do his best to transmit as 
much of his knowledge as possible to the students entrusted to his care. 
While institutions of this kind and teaching staffs in them are naturally 
not unconcerned with the student’s personal life and problems, there 
is far less implication that the teacher act as a counselor in addition to 
his instructional duties. 

In instrumentalist programs, on the other hand, the teacher is con- 
sidered to be a participant in the personnel as well as the academic 
activities of the institution. Although there may be specially trained 
staff members designated to handle certain counseling problems, teach- 
ing staff are ordinarily well indoctrinated with what might be called 
a personnel point of view and are encouraged to familiarize them- 
selves with the kinds of records which are kept about students and to 
utilize these cumulative record forms as a background for their deal- 
ings with students, Conferences of a personnel nature are encouraged 
in so far as teachers are able to help with the problems which students 
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may bring to them, and the total function of the teacher is broadened 
well beyond the more restricted activity of classroom teaching. 


Tur PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


It is obvious to anyone who has had experience with or who has 
examined the usual requirements for the PhD degree that these re- 
quirements were set up to prepare research workers and scholars, 
rather than to prepare classroom teachers. “There are at least four 
defects in our system,” according to the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, “particularly in the graduate schools 
which train college teachers: the requirements for the advanced de- 
gree, the formal courses offered, the absence of programs for develop- 
ing teaching ability, and the lack of student guidance.”* 

The original assumption behind the requirements for the doctoral 
degree were that the individual should acquire a high level of subject- 
matter specialization and should through direct experience become 
familiar with the tools and methods of original research, which would 
equip him to do the independent research expected of him after com- 
pleting the requirements for the degree. 

In an earlier period when the number of doctoral degrees was far 
more limited, it might have been suitable to prepare scholars for a 
lifetime of scholarship by these means. But recent surveys have shown 
that approximately 80 percent of all persons receiving the PhD degree 
in American universities do not do any publication of scholarly writing 
or research beyond their dissertation. 

The advent of general education has sharpened the problem still 
further, Indeed, one could hardly consider a less suitable apprentice- 
ship for teaching in a program of general education than the tradi- 
tional requirements for the doctoral degree, which demand a high 
degree of concentration and attention to minutiae, an intensive ap- 
plication to a narrow segment of knowledge, and a practically monastic 
continence from social contact while one is in the process of complet- 
ing graduate work and a dissertation. 

Because of the apparent unsuitability of the present graduate pro- 
gram for preparing college teachers, some proposals have been made to 
set up a new administrative unit for that purpose, which would not 
be tied to the traditions of the graduate school. A proposal for such 
a unit was made by Commissioner Earl J. McGrath at the Conference 


* President's Commission on Higher Education, “Stafling Higher Education.” 
op. cit., vol. 4, p. 6. 
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on the Preparation of College Teachers held at Chicago in December 
1949, and a similar proposal had been advanced earlier by Howard 
Mumford Jones in his volume Education and World Tragedy. The 
argument advanced is that such a new unit would concentrate on 
developing teaching effectiveness, rather than research ability, that it 
could embark upon such a program without waiting for the long period 
of evolution necessary if graduate schools are to change their habits 
and make their programs more flexible, and that perhaps a new de- 
gree might be more suitable to designate a person who intends to de- 
vote himself to teaching rather than to research. 

While it is clearly impossible to gauge the weight of opinion ac- 
curately, there are many other persons committed to the idea that it 
is sounder to attempt to make the programs of Graduate Schools more 
flexible than to set up a new administrative unit, which would have 
difficulty in establishing itself and might further complicate an already 
complicated administrative situation in higher education. At the Chi- 
cago conference, alluded to above, various proposals were made for 
liberalizing the PhD requirements in existing graduate schools, so 
that attention might be given more directly to those aspects of doctoral 
training which would tend to make an individual a more effective 
college teacher. 


Conference Proposals for Modifying Current Teacher 
Preparation Programs 


In the manner of educational conferences, a number of discussion 
groups were set up, and after several days discussion of the topic under 
consideration, each prepared a report. These have been combined 
along with the general speeches, in a very useful and significant 
volume.*° It may be said in passing that this conference was not con- 
cerned exclusively with the preparation of teachers for college pro- 
grams of general education, but rather with the whole matter of more 
effective preparation of college teachers for any level of college in- 
struction, 

One group gave close attention to the question of recruitment and 
selection of prospective college teachers, with emphasis, as one might 
expect, on better measures of selection and more direct methods of 
recruitment in order to insure a good supply of capable young people 
for the college teaching profession. 

* Blegen, Theodore C. and Cooper, Russell M., editors. The Preparation of College 
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Another group gave attention to the question of academic prepara- 
tion. While this work group reaffirmed its belief in the value of research 
as a means of training the prospective college teacher and the necessity 
for subject-matter specialization and thorough grasp of subject con- 
tent, it stressed also the desirability of a broad background so that the 
college teacher might be in actuality an educated and cultured in- 
dividual in the real sense of those terms. The work group reported 
further the significant observation: 


In considering the academic preparation of college teachers, then, it is impor- 
tant not to assume that the problem has been solyed when an appropriate 
program has been reduced to paper. All the principal proposals made in 
these pages have been motivated by an attitude toward learning and by the 
assumption that the major responsibility of the teacher is to help his student 
achieve the fullest intellectual and personal growth. This student, in turn, is 
to have the responsibility of guiding the growth of hundreds of undergraduate 
students. It is a serious responsibility. And the most encouraging aspect of 
some of the experimental graduate school programs is that they recognize the 
fact that knowledge in various disciplines is related and that it is significant 
knowledge when it deals with significant intellectual, human, and social 
issues.?2 


The work group considering the doctoral dissertation stated that it 
believed the dissertation had considerable values for the prospective 
college teacher. They considered, however, that there were other values 
in other types of approach and concluded that the question needed 
further study before any marked change in present dissertation re- 
quirements should be made or before any alternative might be gen- 
erally accepted as a substitution for the dissertation. 

The discussion and findings of Group Four on “Knowledge of 
Teaching Problems” has more direct relationship to the discussion 
of this chapter. This particular work group deplored the circumstance 
that all too few beginning college teachers have any preparation for 
teaching, other than the subject matter which they have gained in 
courses in their major and minor field and such research practice 
as they may have achieved through work on their dissertation. While 
recognizing the limitations of adding more requirements to the already 
heavy program of graduate students, this work group recommended 
that there should be more specific preparation with regard to the teach- 
ing function of the prospective teacher and also to other aspects of 
‘his professional activities. 


This group therefore proposed that there be added to the program 


“Academic Preparation.” Report of Work Group Two. In Blegen and Cooper, 
op. cit. p. 85. 
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of prospective college teachers some systematic preparation in four 
areas as follows: 


1, Some direct study of the learning process, particularly as it might 
apply to the late adolescent years characteristic of freshman and 
sophomore college populations, 


2. A consideration of the role of higher education in society so that 
the individual might better understand his relationship as a mem- 
ber of the profession to the society of which he is a part and which 
supports the educational enterprise. 

3. Attention to the diverse functions of the college teacher, particu- 
larly with regard to taking an active part in professional activities, 
and in the formulation of policies in the department or faculty 
with which he is to be identified, since too often the prospective 
college teacher moves into a position with no knowledge and per- 
haps little concern with his potential role as the moulder of educa- 
tional and public policy. 


4. A study of the methods, materials, and techniques of instruction 
with special emphasis upon methods of enrichment beyond the 
traditional lecture method which is so time-honored and almost 
universal in college instruction. 


The fifth work group gave attention to the question of apprentice- 
ship. As is widely known, there is no requirement for college teach- 
ing comparable to the usual practice teaching one for the individual 
who wishes to teach in the secondary schools. While persons consider- 
ing this question would not go so far as to set up an analogous prac- 
tice teaching program in the college, with all of the requirements 
now surrounding practice teaching in demonstration schools at the 
secondary level, they vigorously endorse the idea that a young college 
teacher ought to have opportunity to observe experienced and effec- 
tive teachers at work and, in turn, to have an opportunity to teach 
under the sympathetic guidance of a more experienced colleague. 

It is noteworthy that college teaching is the only known profession 
where an individual may immediately embark upon a professional 
career without having had even so much as,a day’s practice before he 
begins his activities, As stated in the President’s Commission Report, 
which strongly recommends an internship program, “College teaching 
is the only major learned profession for which there does not exist 
a well-defined program of preparation directed toward developing the 
skills which it is essential for the practitioner to possess.”?? The ques- 
tion of internship or apprenticeship has found wide favor in circles 
concerned with the preparation of more effective teachers, and it may 


* President’s Commission on Higher Education, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 16. 
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reasonably be concluded that with this impetus of opinion there will 
be significant developments in this direction in the reasonably near 
future. 


Current MODIFIED INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR PREPARING COLLEGE TEACHERS 


It is most encouraging to note that more than a score of institu- 
tions have set up experimental programs for the preparation of college 
teachers, Many of these institutions are among the leading ones in the 
country and the prestige given to this trend by their support and 
activity should do much to advance the idea and the movement. 
Whereas the minimum development in such institutions appears to 
be the setting up of a special committee to concern itself with more 
effective teaching and the preparation of better college teachers, there 
are a number of institutions which have moved well beyond this 
stage and whose programs might be illustrative with regard to cur- 
rent thinking in the field, 

In view of the substantial progress in this direction made by many 
institutions, it is difficult to decide which to cite as examples. But for 
the purpose of illustration, three may be described briefly.”* 


The University of Chicago 


The University of Chicago has had a committee on the preparation 
of teachers since 1933, although its current program for the prepara- 
tion of college teachers was not developed until 1948. The essential 
features of the program may be described briefly in terms of nine 
guiding principles: 


1. The prospective college teacher should have training in research of such 


a character as to give him the experience of making a contribution to un- 
derstanding; 


2. the research training of a prospective teacher should be acquired whenever 
feasible in connection with a problem of such scope and significance as will 
lead him to employ a considerable variety of the principles, materials, and 
techniques of his eventual teaching field; 

3. the prospective college teacher should have, preferably before his graduate 
work begins, a well-balanced general education in the major arts and sci- 
ences; 

4, in addition to knowledge of the subject matter of his special field of concen- 
tration, the graduate study of the prospective college teacher should give 


23 Most of the material in the remainder of this section i ted 
directly from Blegen and Cooper, op. cit., p. 145-68. ee ie or hee 
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him a command of the broader division of knowledge within which his field 
of concentration lies; 

. in addition to the techniques which he may learn to employ in solving his 

individual research problem, the prospective college teacher should be given 

a concrete acquaintance with the full range of basic research methods used 

in his division of studies; 

in the prospective college teacher’s academic preparation, the subject mat- 

ter and methodology of any body of knowledge should be taught and 

learned together; 

. all candidates for advanced degrees who expect to become members of 
college faculties should have some knowledge of the interrelationships of 
the various fields of knowledge and their methods and of the implications 
of these interrelationships for educational theory and practice; 

. all candidates for advanced degrees who expect to become members of col- 
lege faculties should learn something of the variety of relations which have 
obtained or which may obtain among 
a. the college, 

b. the college teacher, and 
c. the society within which higher education is carried on; and 
9. prospective college teachers should serve as teaching fellows for at least a 
year so that they may learn through discussion, observation, and actual 
practice how to do the various kinds of educational work expected of a 
teaching member of a college faculty. 


or 


> 


x 


ao 


The, committee at the University of Chicago also offers a seminar 
on higher education and teaching for prospective college teachers. It is 
open only to graduate students who have been admitted to candidacy 
for the doctor’s degree, although no academic credit is given for par- 
ticipation, The university also provides for a number of fellowships 
in college teaching, and the committee has furthermore undertaken 
the production of two films on college teaching. 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse University offers three doctoral programs especially designed 
for prospective college teachers—those leading to the degrees doctor of 
social science, doctor of philosophy in humanities, and doctor of philos- 
ophy in science. Special programs were undertaken by the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, and the University 
conferred the first doctor’s degree in social science in June 1948. At 
Syracuse there is close cooperation between the academic departments 
and the all-university Graduate School of Education. The key point of 
this cooperation is the dual professor who holds rank equally in an 
academic department and in the School of Education. 
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An integral part of the Syracuse plan for training college teachers is the 
establishment of a close relationship between the new graduate programs and 
the newly expanded series of courses in general education for undergraduates. 
These courses, Problems in American Democracy, Communications, The Read- 
ing of Literature, Religion and Living, Man and the Physical Universe, Hu- 
man Biology and Health, and Conservation of Natural Resources, although 
taught by distinguished professors, are used as a laboratory for the training of 
college teachers. 

Participating in the program leading to the degree of doctor of social sci- 
ence are the Departments of History, Geography, Economics, Sociology, Poli- 
tical Science, Philosophy, and Social Psychology. In order to insure both depth 
and breadth of preparation, the student’s graduate program is made up of 
thirty semester hours in one social science and eighteen in each of two others. 
(Beginning in 1951, the candidate’s committee determines the number of 
credit hours to be taken in each field.) Integration of the several disciplines in 
the field is provided through seminars in each of three departments and a 
seminar in methodology in the social sciences. The nature and scope of the 
research training have also been modified. The student devotes approximately 
fifteen semester hours of time to a research project which involves the applica- 
tion of one or more research methodologies to a broad social science problem. 
This includes demonstration of a knowledge of at least three social science 
research techniques, such as statistics, historical documentation and criticism, 
legal research and interpretation, behavior and attitude analysis, or graphic 
presentation. The new program for the doctorate in social science thus requires 
more training in research techniques useful in teaching and places less empha- 
sis upon the dissertation. Those in charge of the program insist that the 
standards as to both quality and quantity of graduate work have been main- 
tained. No foreign language is required. Training for the professional aspects 
of teaching is provided through a course (six semester hours) in the Teaching 
of Social Science in Higher Education, and supervised experience in teaching. 


A further description of the current plan at Syracuse, with some 
appraisal of its éffectiveness, has been provided the author of this 


chapter by one of the key faculty members in the development and 
operation of the plan: 


We want to encourage potential college teachers to acquire a knowledge of 
more than one field of social science—to take advantage of the increased 
breadth and depth of understanding which accrues when the social scientist 
draws upon the resources of several related social science disciplines in ap- 
proaching particular problems. Recent changes in the formal structure of 
many of the fields of social science as well as definite indications that solution 
of the range of social problems which we face as a society demand an inte- 
grated attack from the standpoint of pooled knowledge and insights from the 
separate disciplines—both these facts seem to indicate that we must move in 
the direction of giving the college teacher a greater understanding of an 
experience in the interrelatedness of the social sciences than he has previously 
had. We feel also that preparation of this sort has a particularly fruitful appli- 
cation to the field of general education at the college level. Those who will be 
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in a position to organize and carry out such programs of general education 
must necessarily have a breadth of preparation which has been quite difficult 
to obtain in conventional graduate work, 

.. . We have a series of what might be called core seminars in which all 
candidates participate. These provide a common experience for all students 
and deal with matters of central importance regardless of the particular com- 
bination of fields in which the student is working. First, there is a three-hour 
seminar in the methods of research in social science. Second, the candidate 
participates in a six-hour seminar in the teaching of social science in higher 
education. .. . Third, the candidate participates in a seminar on the integra- 
tion of the social sciences. Here we attempt to facilitate the candidate’s prog- 
ress in understanding the essential relatedness of the social sciences through a 
study of the manner in which the different perspectives and substantive bodies 
of knowledge of the separate fields can make a mutual contribution to the 
solution of particular problems of analysis and explanation of social be- 
havior. ... 

. .. The amount of interest shown in the Doctor of Social Science Program 
has been gratifying and to a considerable degree reassuring. The applications 
for admission to the program have continually exceeded the number that we 
can accommodate effectively with our present organization. Our desire has 
been to keep the number of students in this experimental venture relatively 
small, concentrating on a high standard regarding entrance qualifications. 
Nevertheless, we typically have twenty-five to thirty students in residence at 
any given time. In the selection of candidates we have required extensive in- 
formation regarding the applicant's academic background, personal experi- 
ence, present and potential teaching qualities, and professional interests and 
goals. We now require a personal interview of all applicants by a member of 
our staff. We are endeavoring to improve the selection process by the inclusion 
of more objective and systematic tests of qualifications. 

If the placement of our graduates in professional positions is any measure 
of the degree to which we are meeting a need for a certain type of social 
scientist teacher then we are perhaps making progress. In spite of the present 
conditions of declining enrolments and attendant difficulties in American col- 
leges and universities, the demand for graduates with this type of training has 
far exceeded the supply. . . .24 


The University of Minnesota 

Programs for the preparation of college teachers at the University 
of Minnesota are being developed under the general direction of the 
Graduate School Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers 
appointed by the dean of the Graduate School early in 1948. Subcom- 
mittees have also been established to work on different phases of the 
total program, including provisions for general education at the 
graduate level, ways of broadening the major field to include work in 

* Excerpts from a letter dated October 31, 1951 to the writer from Roy A. Price, 
dual professor of social science and education, Syracuse University. The writer wishes 


to take this opportunity to thank Professor Price for the careful and full description 
of the program he has provided. 
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related and supporting fields, improvements that might be effected 
in the research training given prospective teachers, and promising 
methods of cultivating teaching skill through special courses and in- 
ternships. Through these means specialists from many disciplines 
are being encouraged to pool their ideas as to how college teachers 
might be trained more effectively. 

One of the concrete and systematic aspects of the Minnesota plan is a three 
quarter basic sequence of courses in higher education. While the three courses, 
Higher Education in the United States, Curriculum Trends in American Col- 
leges, and Effective College Teaching, are planned as a sequence, they may be 
taken separately. Those who are able to devote only one quarter to the study 
of higher education are advised to take the first. Well-planned syllabuses for 
the three courses have been prepared by Ruth E. Eckert, professor of higher 
education, who teaches the courses. 

The program in this institution embraces a variety of approaches and wide 
experimentation, in the belief that no one pattern is likely to be adequate 
for the education of college teachers. Individuals and departments are en- 
couraged to organize courses and foster apprentice experiences in ways best 
suited to needs of students in particular disciplines. 


With specific reference to better preparing prospective college teach- 
ers of general education courses in the social studies, the University 
of Minnesota has set up experimentally a broader major for the PhD 
degree. This new major in the social sciences provides for the sub- 
mission of at least three fields, such as sociology, history, and economics, 
with a larger number of credits in one of the three as a field of greatest 
concentration. Candidates for this degree usually minor in Educa- 
tion, in order to get a satisfactory background in the professional 
aspects of higher education. The academic and scholarly standards 
applied to this broadened degree are the same as those applied to 
the more traditional departmental major doctoral degree. 

To be perfectly candid, it must be admitted that the new doctor of 
philosophy degree with a combined major in the social sciences has 
not yet satisfactorily established itself at Minnesota. Many of the 
members of the graduate faculty in the social science departments are 
skeptical of the broadened major. Difficult problems have arisen 
with regard to the nature of the dissertation and the proper relation- 
ship between breadth and depth of preparation, It is to be hoped 
that in time these difficulties may be resolved, and that the combined 
major in the social sciences may prove to be as successful and well 
accepted as those in the physical sciences or in the American Studies 
program. 


An expanded program at the University of Minnesota for the prep- 
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aration of college teachers was set up beginning in the academic year 
1951-52 and designed especially for recipients of grants from the Ford 
Foundation who wished to spend part or all of their year’s leave of 
absence at Minnesota. A special advisory committee was set up by 
the Graduate School, with an executive director, whose aim was to 
assist each person holding a Foundation fellowship, and others wish- 
ing similar experiences, to get the most out of their period of residence 
at the university. 

Among the opportunities and facilities at the disposition of visiting 
faculty members are the following: general sessions dealing with is- 
sues and trends in higher education; special seminars in some subject- 
matter fields; opportunity to work firsthand with faculty members 
teaching courses, such as those in general education, of particular in- 
terest to the fellowship holder; graduate courses in subject-matter 
departments and courses in higher education in the College of Educa- 
tion; ready opportunity for visiting undergraduate classes both at the 
university and in neighboring Minnesota colleges; practical experi- 
ence in counseling and extracurricular leadership for those instruc- 
tors who wish it; opportunity to study firsthand the operation of 
various specialized services relating to teaching, such as the Audio- 
Visual Education Service and the Bureau of Institutional Research; 
cooperation with the university library in the development of bib- 
liographical materials; and research studies related to teaching prob- 
lems, 

The program has been organized as a full-year informal workshop, 
although it is not absolutely necessary that a participant remain in the 
program for the full year. Although this is a non-degree program, 
it is possible to earn credits toward a graduate degree by individual 
arrangement, in which case participants are registered as regular stu- 
dents in the Graduate School. 


Commendable Features of Modified Programs 


In taking a broad view of the various institutional programs now in 
operation for the preparation of college teachers, there appear to be 
a number of commendable features. These may be presented in highly 
condensed form as follows: The positive recruitment and careful se- 
lection of candidates; the requirement, or at least strong encourage- 
ment, of a well-balanced general education in the major arts and 
Sciences as a prerequisite for admission to the graduate school or the 
provision for the acquisition of such an education during graduate 
Study; the introduction of broad interdepartmental and interdivisional 
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programs at the graduate level; the modification of requirements con- 
cerning the dissertation; the systematic provision of courses, seminars, 
and workshops relating to the professional aspects of the college 
teacher’s task; the provision of supervised apprentice experience for 
prospective college teachers both at the predoctoral and the post- 
doctoral levels as well as in-service training for members of the staff; 
the acceptance of active responsibility by the chief administrative offi- 
cers and faculty members of high prestige in graduate schools for un- 
dertaking and supporting programs for the preparation of college 
teachers; the provision for wide participation within the institution 
for the study, initiation, and development of programs for the prepara- 
tion of college teachers; the participation in the formation and develop- 
ment of such programs by representatives from various types of em- 
ploying institutions, such as junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, teach- 
ers colleges, professional schools, and other graduate schools; the estab- 
lishment by one or more graduate schools of cooperative arrangements 
with the colleges of a given region for the development of various kinds 
of field experience; the special concern of administrative officials for 
removing obstacles which appear to hinder the initiation and develop- 
ment of new programs for the preparation of college teachers; and, 
finally, the promotion and facilitation of progress in the development 
of programs for the preparation of college teachers on the part of pros- 


pective college teachers themselves, faculty members, and administra- 
tive officers, 


PROBLEMS FACING INDIVIDUALS PREPARING To TEACH SOCIAL 
STUDIES COURSES IN A PROGRAM OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
From the discussion so far, it is apparent that there are many theo- 
retical and practical problems confronting a person who is consciously 
preparing himself to teach social studies courses át the college level, 


particularly if he wishes to participate in a program of general educa- 
tion. 


Securing a Position 


The first and most obvious difficulty is that of determining in ad- 
vance the particular type of program in which he may be teaching. It is 
a common experience to find that one has no real idea where he is 
going to begin his professional experience, even at other levels of 
teaching, and where he will eventually wind up in a permanent profes- 
sional career. The most that can be said at this point, perhaps, is to 
alert the individual who wishes to teach in college to the differences in 
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philosophies and practices among various general education programs 
with a strong recommendation that he consider his own interests and 
abilities in relationship to the kind of program most suitable to him 
before carrying an inquiry too far. Conversely, it may well be indicated 
that a person with a special type of philosophical bent might well study 
the institutions offering this kind of a program and direct his inquiries 
with regard to the possibility of teaching employment to such institu- 
tions as a preliminary step. 


Academic Preparation 


The second practical difficulty facing a person desiring to teach in 
the general education field is that of securing a major and minor in the 
academic fields of graduate training, which will fulfil the graduate 
requirements for a higher degree, and at the same time will give him 
the desirable breadth to prepare him for such teaching. A very real 
question confronts such a person with regard to whether or not he de- 
cides to take graduate work beyond the master’s degree, practically the 
minimum requirement for college teaching, and undertake the arduous 
task of attempting to secure a doctoral degree. The President’s Com- 
mission Report proposes a minimum of the equivalent of three years 
of study beyond the bachelor’s degree for pre-service preparation for 
college teaching.?5 In a survey of representative institutions, Reynolds 
found that: ; 


Slightly more than half of the social science instructors in all the colleges 
represented in the study possess the doctorate as the highest academic degree. 
The proportion of instructors with the master’s as the highest degree is a 
little over two-fifths. Approximately 3 percent have only the baccalaureate 
degree. ... 

The similarity between characteristics of junior college and teachers college 
instructors and between university and liberal arts college instructors pre- 
viously noted is pronounced in the case of the factor of highest degree held. 
The master’s degree is the highest degree held by over four-fifths of the junior 
college instructors and by exactly half of the teachers college instructors. The 
master’s is the highest degree held by only 36.20 percent of the university in- 
structors and by 41.94 percent of the liberal arts college instructors.%° 


If the prospective college teacher wishes to teach in the social science 


* President's Commission on Higher Education, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 17. 

* Reynolds, James W. “The Social Science Instructor in the Junior College and 
Lower Division Level.” Unpublished manuscript, p. 6. The data used in the study 
were obtained by questionnaire reply from 397 instructors working in 94 institutions 
in 35 states, the Territory of Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, The writer wishes 
to acknowledge Professor Reynolds’ kindness in making the manuscript of this 
informative study available to him well in advance of its publication. 
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field, for example, he ought, for maximum effectiveness, to have ad- 
vanced work in three or four of the social sciences, namely, anthropol- 
ogy, history, sociology, political science, «conomics, geography. But 
there are few graduate schools where it would be possible to combine 
such different areas into a major field of concentration for the doctorate 
degree. 

Furthermore, there is no guarantee that graduate faculty members 
will look at such new types of programs from the same point of view. At 
one institution, for example, some members of the history department 
feel that if a prospective college teacher wishes to prepare himself best 
with history as one of his major fields, he ought to have as broad a 
representation from the various fields—ancient, medieval, modern 
European, American, Latin American, etc., as possible. Other members 
of the same department feel just as strongly that an individual applying 
for a doctoral degree in social science, with history as one of the fields 
of concentration, ought to show the same depth of scholarly compe- 
tence as regular history majors, although he would be required to 
demonstrate competence in two or three of the accepted fields of history, 
rather than the five fields ordinarily expected of a history major. Be- 
cause of the vagaries of circumstance which surround the preparation 
for the preliminary and final examinations for the doctor’s degree, and 
the possibility of substitution of one graduate faculty member for an- 
other, a candidate for such a new broad type degree may be in very 
real difficulty. If he has prepared according to one philosophical point 
of view, and finds himself confronted with a sharply contrasting one 
in his preliminary examination for the doctorate, he may fail to pass 
because of this circumstance alone. 

Another difficulty is that if the prospective college teacher decides 
that he will spread himself over courses in the various fields, which 
might be most useful to him in his teaching activities, and therefore 
abandons the idea of qualifying for a PhD degree, he doubtless limits 
the possibilities for his professional advancement, because of the 
strong emphasis upon the attainment of the doctoral degree in most 
institutions. Such an individual may seriously limit his marketability 
for a college teaching position, since not all liberal arts colleges or 
teachers colleges, by any means, have yet subscribed to the idea of 
general education. If a person, therefore, has broadened his prepara- 
tion, he may find that the only available Openings are in institutions 
which place great stress on high specialization and academic compe- 


tence in a narrow field as a prerequisite for teaching the usual de- 
partmental introductory courses. 
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Professional Advancement 


Provided that our neophyte secures a position, however, he is faced 
again with problems with regard to his professional recognition and 
advancement in rank and salary. It is a commonplace of educational 
experience to find that the laurels usually go to the specialist and the 
research worker who publishes widely. Valuable as these activities are, 
there should be equal rewards for effective teaching and student re- 
lationships on the part of the individual whose forte is these func- 
tions. Yet the generalist, so called, may yet find that he is an orphan 
in an institution which follows a rigid departmental organization, and 
that his advancement is blocked because no one department would 
care to espouse his case. Furthermore, since his effectiveness is pre- 
sumably known only to the students in his classes, his professional 
activity is less apparent to his administrative superiors than if he had 
a list of publications or programs showing his participation in pro- 
fessional and learned societies. 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Another relevant question is that of the kinds of teaching experi- 
ence which college instructors have had. To what extent has high- 
school teaching experience been a common one among college teach- 
ers? Reynolds’ survey indicated that a majority of the social science 
instructors came to their present teaching positions directly from 
another college, with only approximately one-fourth coming directly 
from senior high school teaching, and only 7 percent from junior col- 
leges.2? Administrative officials in colleges conducting more liberal 
types of programs would doubtless be in general agreement that high- 
school teaching is a desirable conditioning experience for staff members 
who are to teach lower division courses. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


In view of the foregoing discussion in this chapter, the answers 
growing out of the final question posed in the introductory section may 
serve as summary and conclusion. What implications may be drawn 
with regard to the preparation of teachers for college programs of 
general education in the social studies, and for effective teaching in 
such programs? 


* Reynolds, James W., op. cit. p. 14-15. 
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Academic Preparation and Graduate Degrees 

With regard to academic preparation, the prospective teacher 
should give as early consideration as possible to broadening his under- 
graduate program widely. “The college teacher should himself be 
broadly educated,” as Diekhoff says, “if he is to contribute to the gen- 
eral education of his students and if he is to view his own special in- 
terests with proper perspective.”28 

As far as graduate work is concerned, the conclusion seems inescap- 
able that the prospective college teacher must undertake a consider- 
ably greater degree of specialized study than is customarily required 
for teaching in high school. He must have sufficient attainment in at 
least one of the social science fields, such as history, to enable him to 
be an acceptable member in a community of scholars. He must have 
had firsthand experience with: carrying through enough original re- 
search so that he is thoroughly familiar with the methods and stand- 
ards of creative scholarship in the social sciences. On the other hand, 
he must have a broader training among the various social science fields 
than is customary within the framework of a single major and minor 
preparation.?® In teaching courses in general education, his scholarly 
task is primarily that of keeping abreast of research and develop- 
ments in a wide range of subjects, and interpreting these develop- 
ments to his students, the majority of whom will take little more work 
in the social sciences. 

These requirements may seem severe, and immediately give rise 
to the much-discussed question: Is the PhD or a similar research- 
centered degree regarded as a necessary attainment for an individual 
who wishes to teach in a college program of general education? It is 
difficult to answer such a question categorically because of the great 
range of institutions—from the junior college to the university—in 
which general education courses are taught. 

At the present time it may be said, however, that for those staff 
members teaching in private or public junior colleges, in liberal arts 
colleges or in teachers colleges where the possession of the doctoral 
degree is not ordinarily expected, some intensive work beyond the 
master’s degree may be considered sufficient academic preparation. 
Certainly there are many persons with such preparation who are do- 


* Diekhoff, John S. “Responsibility for the Training of C ” Th 
Journal of General Education. April 5, 1951, p. 224.31." eran 


; “It is revealing to note that Reynolds (op. cit. p. 12) found that “instructors 
devoting all of their time to teaching (social science) survey courses have with the 


exception of anthropology at the graduate level the most it istributi f 
their work through the whole field of the social sciences,” “pea ees 
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ing highly effective work in our colleges today. But for the individual 
aspiring to become a member of the faculty of a liberal arts college, 
teachers college, or university, where there is traditionally heavy em- 
phasis upon advanced degrees, it is undoubtedly better for him to 
think in terms of completing the requirements for a doctoral degree. 
This advice is given because the possession of the degree will unques- 
tionably contribute to the better adjustment of the individual to a 
highly academic environment, and will better qualify him for pro- 
fessional advancement. Furthermore, college teachers of general edu- 
cation courses also often teach specialized upper division and even 
graduate courses, for which teaching a level of subject-matter speciali- 
zation equivalent to that of the doctorate is customarily expected.*° 
At the present stage of development, there seems to be general agree-. 
ment that a new “teaching” degree or a new administrative unit out- 
side the graduate school to confer such a degree is not the answer. 
The present strong current in many of our leading graduate schools 
for the improvement of college teaching and for the more realistic 
and effective preparation of prospective college teachers should be 
encouraged and further stimulated. Although such developments are 
indeed evolutionary rather than revolutionary in character, they ap- 
pear to hold a greater promise of meeting the need eventually than 
through the establishment of new units or new degrees. 

For these reasons prospective college teachers wishing to qualify 
for the doctorate should investigate the offerings of those graduate 
schools where definite attention is being given to modifications which 
will presumably produce more effective teachers. A list of such gradu- 
ate schools is too long to reproduce here—a propitious sign—but a 
representative list may be found in the booklet edited by Blegen 
and Cooper.3+ 

The writer is keenly aware, from experience as a graduate student 
and subsequently as a graduate advisor, that’ it is frequently more 
difficult to satisfy doctoral requirements which differ from the tra- 
ditional pattern than to follow the well-beaten path. But the modi- 
fied and more liberal programs will prove successful only in direct 
ratio to the number of able candidates who will elect to complete them 


% Reynolds (op. cit. p. 7-8) found that over three-fifths of the social science instruc- 
tors surveyed had teaching assignments in only one field of the social sciences, with an 
additional one-fourth having assignments in two social science fields only. This 
indicates that a high degree of departmentalization is still the rule rather than the 
exception, when seven-eighths of these instructors have their teaching assignment 
entirely within social science and not in excess of two fields. 

™ Blegen and Cooper, op. cit., p. 108, 145-68, 
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even though they would be fully competent to qualify for a tradi- 
tional doctorate in a narrower field of concentration. On the side 
of the graduate schools, it must be strongly emphasized, furthermore, 
that these new programs do not represent a patchwork approach, 
and that aspiring candidates whose background represents merely a 
smattering of courses in various social science fields are bound to be 
disappointed in applying for candidacy. 


Professional Preparation 


In addition to academic preparation in the subjects which he is to 
teach, the prospective college teacher should acquire a satisfactory 
knowledge of teaching problems. Indifference to them has been wide- 
spread for too long a time. As Klapper well states, ‘‘. . . the besetting 
sin in [college] teaching stems not from failure to arrive at a resolution 
of its problems—a utopian hope, at best—but rather from failure to 
recognize the problems and to direct all energies toward understand- 
ing them because in this understanding lies the possibility of solu- 
tion.” The necessary background may be achieved by independent 
study, although it is undoubtedly attained better through systematic 
course work. Under some of the modified doctoral programs, it is 
often possible to secure such background by means of a minor in 
education. In other instances, special courses are available in many 
institutions, which courses may be added to the graduate program.** 

The minimum orientation to teaching problems should include some 
systematic knowledge and understanding of the learning process, the 
role of higher education in society, and diverse functions of the col- 
lege teacher, and the varied methods, materials, and techniques of 
instruction, Wherever possible, there should be in addition an oppor- 
tunity for apprentice teaching under skilful and sympathetic super- 
vision. 


Personal Attributes 


What about the personal characteristics desirable for teaching broad- 
gauge courses? “It is doubtful,” as Cooper states, “whether a good 
teacher of general education is markedly different from a good teacher 
in a specialized course, though the teacher of general studies courses 
must possess certain attributes to an unusual degree.” 34 


* Klapper, Paul. “Current Guides to Effective College Teaching.” The Journal of 
General Education, July 5, 1951, p. 280-85. 

” Eckert, Ruth E. and Morse, H. T., in Blegen and Cooper, op. cit., p. 102-22. 

™ Morse, H. T. and Cooper, Russell M. “Problems of Implementing Programs of 
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These attributes he delineates and discusses as: sensitivity to the 
needs of students as human beings; scholarly competence coupled with 
alertness to current developments in his field; ability to stimulate stu- 
dents and make the materials of instruction alive and significant; 
willingness to “gain satisfaction from promoting moderate growth on 
the part of a large number of students rather than from developing 
a small number of majors who might some day become distinguished 
specialists”; diplomatic qualities enabling him to get along har- 
moniously even with colleagues who are not sympathetic to the 
idea of general education; and “an attitude of experimentation with 
a readiness to try new approaches and to appraise the results objec- 
tively.” 

But there is one other imperative personal qualification. He must 
be dedicated to the idea of general education—and dedicated is not too 
strong a word to use. If the teacher of social studies courses has any 
reservations about the importance of the materials he is teaching, 
if he feels that it doesn’t matter too much whether or not his stu- 
dents learn these materials to their fullest capacity, if he feels that 
general education is just a fad and takes an opportunistic attitude to- 
ward it—then he is doomed to the purgatory of unhappy frustra- 
tion and pointless endeavor. The most effective and professionally 
well-adjusted teachers are those for whom satisfactory learning on the 
part of their students of their particular materials of instruction is a 
consuming interest. 

All this may seem a forbidding catalogue of academic endeavor and 
personal attainment for the prospective teacher of general education 
courses. Yet it is not incapable of realization, as an examination of 
the teaching in many of our programs of general education would 
readily reveal. The successful teacher in such programs is at ease 
in the field of scholarship, he is more an interpreter of such scholar- 
ship than a researcher contributing new knowledge, he is a sympa- 
thetic counselor to his students, he is a stout supporter of the democratic 
way of life in theory and in practice, and he should be in addition 
a person in whom the insights and balances of general education are 
so well blended that he is himself an example of its desirable influ- 
ences. This teacher is not to be thought of as a paragon impossible 
to realize, but rather as one who is moving forward with the times 
to become more highly qualified and equipped—the better teacher 
who will stimulate better learning. 


General Education.” General Education in Transition: A Look Ahead. (Edited by 
H. T. Morse) Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1951. Chapter XVI. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Social Studies Classroom 
DOROTHY McCLURE FRASER 


cLAssroom is more than the space enclosed by four walls and 

filled with desks and other furniture. Broadly speaking, it is 
the arranged environment in which students carry on learning activi- 
ties. Obviously, this arranged environment includes the limits of the 
physical room, Conceived functionally, however, the social studies 
classroom at every level from kindergarten through college projects 
itself beyond the four walls into the school about it and into the com- 
munity itself. In both of these larger environments many potential 
learning situations are found. 

A principal problem of the social studies teacher, is how to pro- 
vide an effective learning environment where pupils can study man, so- 
ciety, and man’s relationships with nature and society. It is a prob- 
lem that persistently challenges even the skilful and imaginative 
teacher, for it is never fully or permanently solved. What forms a de- 
sirable learning situation for one group of learners may need consider- 
able revision for the next. 

Many factors enter into the creation of an effective learning environ- 
ment for social studies classes. They may be classified roughly in three 
major categories: those that affect the social climate or atmosphere 
that prevails within the classroom, those that pertain to ‘the arrange- 
ment of the room itself, and those that relate to the development 
of the expanded classroom. The social studies teacher who is working 
to develop a functional program will be concerned, therefore, with 
social climate, the physical classroom, and the expanded classroom. 
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Workinc TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC CLIMATE IN THE 
SociAL STUDIES CLASSROOM 

Since the early 1930's educators have increasingly concerned them- 
selves with social climate in the classroom. Because social climate is 
an intangible thing, it is the most difficult aspect of the classroom with 
which to deal. What is it? Why is it important? What types of social 
climate can be identified? What factors are involved in creating a par- 
ticular type of social climate? What kind of climate facilitates the 
learning that is desired? The search for answers to these questions 
has stimulated much observation, experimentation, and discussion, 
From the evidence that has been collected, the social studies teacher 
can draw some definite conclusions as to what is a desirable social 
climate for his classroom and can find indications about how to work 
toward it. 


The Desirable Classroom Climate 


The social climate of a group is determined by the nature and 
quality of interactions among members of the group. It is of basic 
importance in teaching. It affects both the formation of attitudes by 
the pupils and the retention of information. Social climate also af- 
fects mental health and behavior patterns of pupils. For purposes of 
identification, and with recognition of the oversimplification that is 
involved in such a procedure, let us think of a scale on which various 
types of social climate might be located. At one end is the authoritarian 
climate; at the other end is the climate that may be described as dem- 
ocratic. Between the two extremes are many variations and degrees 
of “authoritarianism” and “democracy” in classroom atmosphere. 

The authoritarian classroom climate may be characterized briefly 
as one in which the interactions among group members are required 
to conform to set patterns, usually centered in and dominated by the 
teacher. He imposes his plans upon the pupils, without permitting 
them opportunities to share in making decisions, There is insistence 
also upon rigid standards that emanate from outside the group. Em- 
phasis is placed upon individual achievement measured in terms of 
the imposed standards. When the pupil fails to meet these standards 
or follow the prescribed procedures, the teacher is likely to blame, 
threaten, or punish him. In the authoritarian classroom, the pupil 
is likely to develop extremely competitive attitudes and habits. Hos- 
tility and aggression, often directed against scapegoats within the 


group, as well as against the teacher, become major components of the 
classroom climate. 
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At the other end of the scale is the democratic classroom climate. 
It may be characterized as one in which there are flexible patterns 
of interaction among group members, with opportunities for expres- 
sion of individual initiative by each member. The teacher, by virtue 
of maturity and preparation, is the recognized group leader. Stand- 
ards of achievement are developed in relation to the maturity and 
ability of the group. Procedures are adjusted to the needs of the - 
situation. Plans are made and carried out cooperatively, with op- 
portunity for full group participation. Members of the group work 
together in a friendly fashion. Each group member (including the 
teacher) feels free to express himself without fear of sarcasm or 
hostile ridicule from others in the group. There is a minimum of ag- 
gression toward others, and a maximum of cooperation, understand- 
ing, and acceptance of responsibility on the part of the individual 
members. As a result, classwork is “purposeful” for both students and 
teacher. Students exhibit an eagerness to participate in class activities. 
They show by their actions that they are, in general, enjoying them- 
selves—and so does the teacher. Students also demonstrate by their 
actions that each accepts his share of responsibility for carrying the 
class’s work to a successful conclusion. 

Given the goals of citizenship education and development of demo- 
cratic values—goals that are generally accepted for social studies in- 
struction in democratic America—there can be no doubt as to 
the kind of social climate that is desirable for social studies class- 
rooms. It is the democratic social climate. Psychologists generally be- 
lieve that students will learn factual content more effectively in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere than in a situation dominated by tension, aggression, 
and fear. At the same time they will learn emotional responses that will 
carry over to their relations with other people in many areas of their 
daily living. They will, for example, learn to accept other persons as 
basically worthy of trust. They will learn to accept themselves as 
worthy of trust by others and as able to justify this trust by their actions. 
They will come to understand the value of cooperative work in solving 
group problems and the value of individual integrity and responsibility. 

Social studies teachers, with their primary concern for citizenship 
education and the democratic values that it involves, must find this 
double assurance as to effective learning to be especially meaningful. 
They are, in a position unique among educators, able to focus both con- 
tent and method upon the development of democratic values. In his- 
tory and civics courses they teach about the growth of the idea of 
democracy and the meaning of democracy today. They teach about 
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problems of democratic society, and the need for solving social prob- 
lems in terms of democratic procedures and values. This teaching can 
be (perhaps too often is) on a purely intellectual level, the “emotional 
content” of democracy having been left out. In a classroom permeated 
by an authoritarian atmosphere, practice constantly denies and under- 
mines the democratic values that are being presented in subject matter 
—a paradox that can surely lead to frustration of the pupil. 

It is one thing to accept the desirability of a democratic classroom 
climate, but to create it in one’s own classroom is quite another matter. 
There is no never-fail recipe, like the.one on a box of cake mix, for de- 
veloping a democratic climate within a group. It requires far more than 
organizing the class into a club or “city,” and following the forms of 
parliamentary procedure—in fact, such practices may have little or no 
meaning to members of a given group, especially to younger children. 
Frequent voting in the classroom at any level, kindergarten through 
college, may do little or nothing to create a democratic social climate— 
it may actually be a divisive procedure, serving to set groups in opposi- 
tion. Where democratic interaction is taking place among members of 
the group, most decisions are likely to be by consensus rather than by 
vote. 

A democratic classroom atmosphere results in the last analysis from 
efforts of the entire group; no one person singlehanded can “establish” 
or “decree” it. The teacher, however, seems to be by all odds the most 
important single factor in determining the climate that prevails in his 
classroom. Colleagues with authoritarian tendencies, a rigid school 
schedule, inadequate materials, and similar conditions undoubtedly 
handicap the efforts of the democratically minded teacher, but they 
need not prevent him from progressing toward the sort of democratic 
atmosphere that has been described. Three major lines of effort can 
be followed: working through interpersonal relationships of teacher 
and students, sharing responsibilities among group members, and set- 
ting realistic goals. 


Working Through Interpersonal Relations To Create 
a Democratic Classroom Climate 


Interpersonal relations in the classroom include both pupil-teacher 
relations, and interaction among students in the group. Both are im- 
portant in determining the social climate of the classroom, It would 
seem that the teacher has little direct control over the quality of inter- 
action among the students, beyond his approval of accepted standards of 
courtesy. Indirectly, however, the nature of interaction among students 
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is strongly influenced by the teacher. Through sociometric techniques 
he can gain insight into interpersonal relationships within the group, 
and then set up study situations that are calculated to improve the 
tone of those relationships. He can encourage committee projects, for 
example, and guide the make-up of the committees so as to bring 
isolates into the group. Directly, the teacher has a high degree of 
control over the relationships in which he is immediately involved. In 
establishing his own relations with students, he greatly influences the 
general tone of interpersonal relations in his classroom. 

Accepting pupils as they are and working with them from that point 
is basic in establishing desirable pupil-teacher relations. The teacher 
can begin by letting pupils know that he has a sincere, specific interest 
in each of them and stands prepared to help. “I like a teacher who 
understands my troubles,” responded an eighth-grader when class mem- 
bers were asked to write what they liked about school. “I like teachers 
who smile and are kind,” said a second-grader. “I like a teacher who 
has a really friendly smile—not a fake one,” wrote another eighth- 
grader, while a sixth-grader reflected the same idea in these words: “I 
like my teacher because she understands me and helps me when I need 
it.”1 This understanding and help may, for the most part, be related to 
the pupil’s school work. But school is only a part of his life, a part that 
is greatly affected by the out-of-school parts. A teacher who accepts the 
pupil as a worth-while individual will demonstrate interest in out-of- 
school problems and activities of the pupil as well as in his hours at 
school. 

Since the teacher is a human being, with definite likes and dislikes 
about behavior patterns, it is in many cases difficult for him to accept 
and respect the individuality of each child in his group. One teacher may 
react negatively to the aggressive child, another may find it irritating to 
deal with the “worrier,’ or with the over-dependent child. Yet, for the 
teacher who would work toward a democratic classroom climate at any 
level in our schools and colleges, the requirement is there. He must 
understand and accept each student. It will be helpful if the teacher , 
can identify the particular patterns of behavior that he rejects in chil- 
dren or youth. He can then try to understand the factors in his own ex- 
perience that cause his reaction. Forearmed with this knowledge of 
himself, the teacher will find it easier to accept the student as a person 
even though he finds certain characteristics of the boy or girl to be dis- 
tasteful. : 


‘Replogle, Vernon L, “What Kind of Schools Do Pupils Want?” Educational 
Leadership 8:407; April 1951. 
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What are some specific ways in which a social studies teacher can 
demonstrate his acceptance of students and his interest in them? First, 
he can practice what he preaches about democratic human relations. 
He can extend a cheerful, friendly greeting as he meets students—in the 
hall, in classrooms, on the street. His greeting must not be saccharine, 
it must be sincere. As the eighth-grader said, a fake smile won’t do, but 
areal one means a lot. 

Second, the social studies teacher can find time for informal talks, for 
seemingly incidental conversation. In the elementary school, where the 
teacher is truly a “home room” teacher, the opportunities are numerous 
and obvious. In the secondary school, although departmentalization 
and a closely planned class schedule make it more difficult, the teacher 
can make opportunities. There are the moments in the morning be- 
tween the students’ arrival and the beginning of school, there are the 
brief periods between classes, at noon, and immediately after school. 
At the college level, there are moments before and after class, as well as 
the instructor’s office hours. These are times when friendly exchanges 
among students and teachers can become the customary order of the 
day—if students discover that the teacher has time and inclination. (It 
goes without saying that a teacher will avoid highly personal matters, 
except in individual conference.) Here is the opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the student’s family (“Is your mother feeling better now, 
Janet?”); of his special interests (“Have you got one of the new stamps 
that was issued last week, Bobby? I know you keep your collection up 
to date.”); of his personal goals (“Are you going to try out for the 
orchestra this year, Sue?’”’). But more important than any specific in- 
formation the teacher may obtain through such incidental conversation 
is the general tone of interest and friendliness that can be established 
between teacher and pupils. 

Informal, incidental conversation also offers opportunity to tie social 
studies classwork to everyday living. The social studies teacher has a 
wide range of potential conversational topics related to the work of 
classtime, a range as wide as his conception of the social studies. There 
is all the news of the day. There is the historical movie or the social- 
problem film that is showing at the neighborhood theatre. There are 
the radio and television programs dealing with social or historical sub- 
jects. There are the civic affairs of school. All are related directly or in- 
directly to social studies classwork. Mary, grade eight, comes into Miss 
Jackson’s room for her social studies class, “Did you see those pictures 
of colonial ladies in Life Magazine last week, Miss Jackson? I remem- 
bered them when I was reading about life in colonial New England 
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yesterday afternoon.” Or Jack, grade twelve, stops by the desk to com- 
pare opinions on a certain news commentator—‘“Say, what did you think 
of the way he talked about the UN last night, Miss Jackson?” 

But informal talks won’t happen if Miss Jackson is preoccupied with 
last-minute routines or preparations. They won’t happen unless she is 
interested enough to respond in kind and even to initiate such ex- 
changes once in a while. 

A social studies teacher can also show his acceptance of students by 
providing opportunities for them to express their own views, and give 
the facts on which they base their opinions. He can give them the 
chance to verbalize their reactions to the problems that are important 
to them, either through class discussion, through confidential written 
papers, or through informal out-of-class conversation. The popularity 
of “personal problems” units in social studies courses at both junior 
and senior high school levels and in the junior college indicates the im- 
portance of such opportunities in the minds of young people. 

Does the acceptance of pupils as they are mean that the teacher 
disregards responsibility for classroom controls? Obviously, no. But it 
does mean that controls will be exercised in different ways than have 
sometimes been practiced, and that a new concept of discipline will be 
accepted. Recent research supports the view that the discipline needed 
in our classrooms is self-discipline in which pupils have many oppor- 
tunities for conscious choices.? Discipline that exacts automatic obedi- 
ence promotes emotional immaturity. Discipline that rests on threats 
promotes anxiety and tension. The new concept of discipline, then, 
rules out certain “weapons” that some teachers have used, such as sar- 
casm, threats, and shaming pupils. One eighth-grader indicated pupil 
reaction to these weapons by saying, “I like a teacher who does not em- 
barrass you before the whole class.’ 

When a teacher uses sarcasm, threats, or shame as disciplinary meas- 
ures, he may cause the student not only to reject the teacher and the 
subject matter associated with the teacher, but also to reject himself as 
a worth-while person. The resulting tensions and aggressive feelings are 
enemies of a democratic classroom atmosphere and are destructive for 
all members of the group. 

Constructive discipline, on the other hand, promotes group morale 
and personal responsibility. It employs discussion and explanation in- 
stead of sarcasm and threats, and it works with—not against—basic 


*Zirbes, Laura, “The Contribution of Research Toward Discipline for Freedom.” 
Childhood Education 27:225-30; January 1951. 
* Replogle, Vernon L., op. cit., p. 407. 
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human drives, When a student must be punished or forbidden to do 
something he wants to do, the teacher can make it clear that it is the 
action, not the person, that is being criticized. The teacher can show 
that he considers the pupil to be an essentially good person, and that 
he has confidence in the pupil's ability to learn to control himself. Ex- 
pressing this confidence in words is important, but verbal assurances 
will mean more if they are followed by opportunities for the student to 
show that he can carry through on responsibilities. Fair discipline and 
discipline that respects the worth of the student as a human being 
does not contradict the teacher’s genuine acceptance of him. 


Shared Responsibilities as a Means of Creating a 
Democratic Classroom Situation 


A second approach to the development of a democratic classroom at- 
mosphere is that of shared responsibilities. If every student comes to feel 
the class is his as well as the teacher’s, the desired social climate will 
be on the way. Several approaches to sharing responsibilities for class 
progress can be identified. 

Pupil-Teacher Planning. In the last two decades much has been 
spoken and written of pupil-teacher planning. Far less has been prac- 
ticed. Yet where teachers have seriously accepted and utilized it, the 
results have been noteworthy. Such teachers have demonstrated that pu- 
pils can share, at a level appropriate to their maturity and experience, in 
planning for many phases of social studies work. They can share in set- 
ting goals for the year’s work, and for the work of a unit. They can par- 
ticipate in developing criteria for the evaluation of various aspects of 
their social studies work. They can share in some of the responsibilities 
for gathering and managing materials, This does not mean that the 
teacher abdicates responsibility, turning things over to the students and 
sitting back to relax. He remains the leader of the group, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that he becomes the leader more truly 
than ever. 

Successful pupil-teacher planning will vary in scope and in tech- 
niques from one group to another depending on the maturity of the 


pupils and their experience in shared planning. The experience of one 
fifth-grade class will serve as an example: 


The fifth-grade class began with several weeks of getting acquainted. 
The members discussed newspaper items, new books, summer €x- 
periences, and whatever seemed important to them. The teacher was 
learning about them, how they thought, what they felt, what they knew, 
and something of what they wanted to know. They in turn were 
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learning to feel at home with each other and the teacher and to speak 
nearly as freely as they would without an adult present. 

One day after a discussion of growing up, the teacher explained to 
the youngsters, “There are three ways we can work together. I can 
plan our lessons and make assignments. We can plan together with 
my direction, You can plan through committees of your own choosing, 
using me as a help.” Prepared by the preceding days of discussion, the 
children chose the third alternative. 

“How shall we organize ourselves?” “What kinds of things shall we 
read?” “How can we improve our reading, speaking, and writing?” 
“What can we learn that will help us work well together?” “What can 
we do for others in the school?” “Can we be of help in our community?” 
The children’s list of questions grew. From time to time they turned 
to the teacher for information, opinions, or suggestions. 


More intimate concerns were quitely confided to the teacher. 


“I worry too much,” said one little girl. 

“I can’t get along with the girls,” explained Johnny, who spent 
much of his time teasing them. 

As the teacher discreetly listened, she gained information for helping 
individuals deal with their own problems and ultimately to find a 
more satisfying place in the group. 

One day a group of girls asked the teacher to suggest a boy who 
could help them understand “how boys look at things.” She suggested 
they ask Johnny. Participation in this group led Johnny to an easier 
relationship with the girls. 

“We cannot all plan at once in a group this large,” they decided. 
“We must choose committees to make a plan. We want as many people 
to have the planning experiences as possible.” They chose ten members 
and decided to change the membership each ten weeks in order to give 
everyone a chance to be a leader as well as a member. 

The committees selected areas for study and action. Projects were 
prepared and presented to the class by a chairman for discussion and 
action, 

Typically, the social welfare area awakened a wide range of concerns. 
The children discussed the workshop they wanted to make out of their 
classroom, its physical setting, the kind of atmosphere they wanted, 
what could be done to make the room more attractive, and the kinds 
of assistance people give to each other. “If a member asks another for 
help, the request should be carefully considered and the best assistance 
given immediately,” they decided. Committees were set up for services 
to the building. Other committees took books and birthday greetings 
to children in neighboring hospitals. From these activities grew the 
learnings in speaking, writing, and reading, | ; 

Frequent group reporting and evaluation aired problems and stimu- 
lated a sense of group self-examination. “I think, Hazel, our discussion 
would move faster if you spoke more directly to the topic.” “I felt we 
didn’t get very far because we weren't sure what we were trying to do.” 
“Tm discouraged beçause the topic we chose covered so much ground 
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I got lost.” Occasionally, too, the teacher made contributions or raised 
procedural questions. 

Daily meetings of the leaders kept the class schedule moving forward. 
Afternoons, the committee consulted with the teacher, asked what time 
she needed in the next day's program, then posted a schedule on the 
blackboard for the following day.* 


Thus one elementary school class, through careful guidance that 
takes into account the children’s previous experience, is able to partici- 
pate in many phases of planning the new social studies unit, such as 
stating purposes, setting up the unit calendar, and arranging committee 
work. Another class of children of the same age, just as intelligent and 
alert, will have no idea how to begin if they are suddenly called upon 
to help plan. In fact, its members may consider the whole idea a com- 
plete waste of time; and they may be right if their inexperience is per- 
mitted to lead them into confusion and difficulty. 

A class whose members have had few opportunities in pupil-teacher 
planning may well begin by sharing in plans for limited phases of work 
at hand. It is important that the teacher decide and make clear to stu- 
dents the areas in which cooperative planning is to be done. Other- 
wise the effort may be negated by student disappointment. It is im- 
portant that the planning involve something of significance, even 
though of limited scope. Otherwise students will say, “Why bother?” 
Once students have been invited to share in the planning, it is essential 
that the decisions arrived at jointly be accepted and followed through. 
Otherwise they will lose faith in the sincerity of the teacher and may 
react with cynicism to future efforts at group planning. On the other 
hand, if students have successful experience in group planning, even 
though it be in a limited area of the class’s work, they are on the way to 
discovering for themselves that cooperative efforts can be an effective 
way of solving problems. At the same time, they are learning how a 
group can work democratically. 

: The bibliography at the end of this chapter includes several discus: 
sions of pupil-teacher planning at various grade levels. It is possible 
here to list but a few suggested procedures for group planning in social 
ae classrooms. They are suitable for adaptation to various maturity 
evels. 


1. Using group-planning techniques: 
a. Schedule a regular planning period at intervals appropriate to 
the maturity and plan of work of the group. It may be daily 


eee Donald, “Growth in Groups.” Childhood Education 27:116-17; November 
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for elementary school classes, weekly or at certain points in a 
unit of work for secondary school groups. Its length and the use 
to be made of it will depend, of course, on the students’ maturity 
and previous experience in group planning. 


. From time to time discuss (or review) with students the purposes 


of group planning, so that they will recognize that they are 
“learning” important skills even though it is not from a book. 
If possible, arrange seating so that discussion will be facilitated; 
for example, seat students in a circle or semicircle so that they can 
see others in the group as they talk. The blackboard should be in 
easy view so that the group can study any notes that are placed 
there as discussion proceeds. 


. It may be desirable to use brief buzz sessions in order to give every 


group member opportunity to express his views on the question at 
issue. Divide the class into informal groups of five or six, and set 
a time limit for the discussion of the question. At the end of the 
allotted time have one person from each group report the group’s 
opinions for class consideration. 


. Arrange for lists of questions, suggestions for plans, and so on, to 


be placed on the blackboard as they are given by group members. 
The list may be used for reference during the rest of the discus- 
sion, or in later class sessions. A student may act as blackboard 
recorder, or the teacher may prefer to perform this function at 
first until class members see how the materials are to be used. 
Arrange for a class secretary to record in a notebook or folder the 
group’s decisions, lists of questions, specific plans, and so forth, 
for future use. 


. Use ad hoc planning committees to formulate specific proposals 


as a basis for planning by the entire group. 


. Establish clearly in minds of teacher and students, the area in 


which group planning is to operate (i.e., in one situation the main 
outlines of the block of work may be predetermined by syllabus, 
with the “how” of the class work to be determined by group plan- 
ning; in another situation the subject area to be studied during the 
year may be the only specifically predetermined element, with the 
choice of problems or topics to be emphasized as well as the 
“how” of the study left for group planning). 

At appropriate intervals provide opportunity for the group to 
evaluate its success in carrying out its plans. This may be done 
orally through buzz sessions or/and discussion by the entire class. 
It may be done in part through individual written evaluations. 


. Setting goals for the year’s work: 
ay 


Through discussion, in full class group and in buzz session groups, 
identify topics and problems that are of particular interest to the 
students as well as related to the general area of the year’s work. 


. Through written statements, prepared after the class discussion, 


obtain the considered opinion of students as to topics and prob- 
lems that may be emphasized. 
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Through diagnostic exercises, determine study skills in which the 
students as a group are strong or weak; use the results (without 
public announcement of individual scores) as the basis for setting 
group goals concerning development of study skills. 


. Through discussion at appropriate times during the year develop 


criteria for successful execution of various phases of class work. 
For example, criteria for acceptable oral reports may be developed 
by the class before the first reports are presented. Or the group 
may discuss, revise, and adopt a statement of criteria that is pre- 
sented to it. In similar fashion, criteria for panel discussions, 
round tables, town meetings, etc. can be worked out through 
group planning. 


3. Setting goals for a unit or block of work: 


a. 


Cc. 


After general discussion of the problem or topic to be studied, 
and some exploratory investigation (through reading, films, etc.) 
develop through discussion a list of questions, topics, etc. to be 
treated in the unit. (The teacher also participates in this listing, 
of course.) 

Turn the list over to a planning committee to work with the 
teacher in formulating a “study outline,” or some other general 
plan for the block of work. Retain student language in the final 
plan wherever possible. 

Review general goals of the year with regard to skills, considering 
what progress has been made to date. Which skills are needed for 
effective study in this block of work, and therefore should receive 
emphasis? Which skills that need attention could appropriately 
be emphasized in this unit? Through consideration of such ques- 


tions, students can work with the teacher to set the unit goals 
concerning skills. 


4. Setting individual goals: 


a. 


Each student, reviewing his own interests, strengths, and weak- 
nesses at the beginning of the year, can formulate his own specific 
goals or objectives in a written statement—to be used through 
the year as a guide in self-evaluation of progress. 


When unit plans are being formulated, each student can set his 
individual goals for the unit, considering the progress he has 
made to date in achieving his objectives for the year. 


5, Planning specific procedures: 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


pagent committees with rotating membership can be set up by 
the group to take care of such continuing services as keeping the 
bulletin board up to date, or investigating possible field trips 


that would aid in current classwork. The group should define the 


duties of each committee, 


Use discussion techniques suggested above to facilitate pupil 
choice of special activities, 

wam work groups have been formed (on the basis of student- 
chosen topics), let each group formulate its tentative plans and 
present them to the class for criticism and suggestions. 
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Cooperation in Classroom Routines. Pupil-teacher cooperation in 
managing classroom routines provides an important area for group 
planning. Though not directly related to the factual content of social 
studies, for the most part, such cooperative activity is directly related to 
social studies objectives. It can be important in creating a democratic 
social climate, in which each member of the group accepts a share of 
responsibility for the well-being of the total group. Pupils are willing, 
even eager, to carry out classroom responsibilities appropriate to their 
maturity level—if they feel the jobs are real ones. “Why can’t we have 
more jobs to do like watering plants, emptying the pencil sharpener, 
dusting erasers, and delivering messages?” wrote a fifth-grader in his 
comments on his school.® Serving as classroom librarian, reading the 
office bulletin, distributing copies of the classroom paper to class mem- 
bers who have taken personal subscriptions, distributing a set of papers 
(with the grades and comments folded inside), being in charge of 
ventilation, serving as host or hostess when visitors come—these are 
examples of classroom routines in which older students may partici- 
pate. 

In many classrooms where the values of shared responsibilities in 
classroom management routines are recognized, a system of student- 
participation is set up. On the blackboard or bulletin board a list such 
as this may appear. 


WEEK OF OCTOBER 14 


Class president Kathy 
Library Jack 
Office Susan 
Housekeeping Bill 
Boards Mary 
Shades David 
Paper Lee 
Furniture Dolores 
Bank Tom 


A new set of helpers or officers is chosen at the end of the agreed upon 
period of duty. The specific tasks taken over by group members will 
vary according to their maturity level. The duties, however important 
to the smooth running of the class, are not ends in themselves; the 
objective is rather the student's feeling of participation that should 
be present from kindergarten through the secondary school, To achieve 
this end, it goes without saying, the jobs must be real, not artificial. 
Opportunities for Pupil Choice. Another means of sharing responsi- 
bility for progress in the social studies classroom, and thus working to- 


"Replogle, Vernon L. op. cit., p. 411. 
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ward a democratic social climate, is to give every pupil some opportuni- 
ties for self-directed work and for choice among a wide variety of activi- 
ties, Some social studies teachers do this as a regular thing. In planning 
for a unit or other long-range assignment they list many suggestions for 
individual or group projects, and ask each student to choose the one he 
wishes to develop. The list may contain suggestions for oral reports, 
dramatizations, round tables, book reviews, writing projects of various 
kinds, posters, bulletin board displays, projects involving records or 
other music, and so on. Special interests and abilities’ can thus be 
recognized and encouraged. The boy who enjoys mechanical drawing 
and does well in it may dislike civics, and be largely unsuccessful in 
that class. Giving him opportunity to use his drawing skill in a civics 
project may bring him his first success in civics, and be a forerunner 
of, better things to come. 

Such procedure helps to create a social climate in which each class 
member accepts his share of obligation for group progress. At the same 
time choice of activity, coupled with opportunities for self-directed 
work, sets the stage for growth in individual responsibility. 

The following check list of activities suitable for use in social studies 
classes is stated in general terms. It includes suggestions that spread 
from kindergarten through junior college. Many of the items can be 
adapted to the maturity of a particular group, and developed in terms 
of the subject matter that the group is studying. Some of the items 
are especially appropriate for a particular level of maturity. The list 
is offered here as a basis for preplanning by the teacher, or for use in 
pupil-teacher planning sessions. 


Suggested Activities Suitable for Use in 
Social Studies Classrooms 


1. Cooperative study activities: 


a. Outlines, drills, exercises, etc., to be worked out by the class 
through alternating study and discussion. 

b. Reading check, vocabulary check, or check of written assignment 
done by pairs—i.e., two pupils working together to check and 
‘teach” each other, 

2. Oral participation and listening activities: 

a. Class discussion 


1. The classroom can become a “laboratory” for practice in tech- 
niques of democratic group discussion. The maturity of pupils 
will determine the appropriateness of particular techniques 
and refinements. Senior high school and college students might 
well use one of the numerous “discussion group handbooks” 
prepared for use by lay adult groups. 


or 
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Discussion can be led by a student who has made careful 
preparation for the session. Group members can take turns in 
this experience. Student recorders and observers have also 
worked successfully in some social studies classes. 

Discussion can be developed through exchange of facts and 
opinions, comparisons, critical analysis of material, drawing 
conclusions, etc. (as opposed to question-answer recitation). 
A quotation, picture, cartoon, or clipping may serve as a 
stimulating kick-off for class discussion, Students can help to 
locate such material. 

Discussion of a controversial issue may be conducted within 
the framework of parliamentary procedure. Resolutions con- 
cerning the issue may be proposed by group members and 
considered for adoption by the group. 


. Panels, round tables, forums, town meetings 


te 


The class, as part of its study of each of these forms of dis- 
cussion, can develop its own statement of criteria for each. 
(This may be done in cooperation with the English or speech 
department.) 

Participation may be placed cn a voluntary basis, although, 
as in other volunteer aspects of class work, teacher guidance 
remains important. 


. Open class discussion of the topic at issue may follow the use 


of each of these forms of discussion. Class evaluation of the 
presentation, in terms of the criteria that have been developed, 
will also follow. 


. Usually such presentations will be planned and prepared 


for in advance. Occasionally, when a class is completing its 
study of a particular topic, an impromptu roundtable, panel, 
or town meeting may serve as an effective summary device. 
Participants can be chosen from the group, and the presenta- 
tion be followed by full-group discussion, 


. Oral reports, floor talks, or informal lectures 


ie 


2. 


Qo 


Criteria for acceptable oral reports may be developed by the 
class. 

Students can illustrate their reports with pictures, slides, 
filmstrips, maps, blackboard sketches, records, etc., which 
they have collected or prepared. Illustration of an oral report 
can be made a challenge to the individual reporter’s initiative 
and creativeness. 


. Each student reporter should assume responsibility for placing 


his report on the unit calendar where it is appropriate for class 
progress (to eliminate bunching of reports at the end of a unit). 
It may be that the class will decide as part of its planning 
procedure what is the maximum number of oral reports that 
should be scheduled for a particular unit, and what the topics 
should be. 
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4, Student reporters may arrange to practice their presentation 
before one or two other students, or the teacher, or with a 
recording machine. By establishing this as standard procedure, 
both reporter and audience are likely to become more aware 
of the responsibility of the reporter to present facts in an 
interesting way. 

5. An occasional informal lecture by the teacher, utilizing the 
techniques of presenting material that are recommended to stu- 
dents, can serve a double purpose: add interesting and signifi- 
cant information about the topic at hand and help students 
understand what makes for an effective floor talk. 

d. Dramatizations, broadcasts, etc. 

l. For vocabulary charades, a committee can choose new or 
important words and phrases used in the unit, and present 
each one in a brief skit, for the rest of the class. Or the class 
can divide into small groups, each group presenting one or 
more words in this manner, 

2. To develop skits, a committee can select for presentation 
several important events studied in the unit. Students should 
outline the action in detail but usually need not develop an 
exact script. Usually such skits are best done with a minimum 
of costume and scenery—a sign on each actor’s back or one 
piece of costume (as a hat) for each character. 

8. A pageant or presentation involving several connected scenes, 
perhaps with a narrated script, may depict an important move- 
ment or development, as a migration of people or the industrial 
revolution. 

4. Biographical dramatizations may be based on events in the 
life of one of the important persons studied in the unit. 

5. Dramatic plays will be especially important in the elementary 
school. Scenes illustrating how people lived in a certain 
setting (chronological and geographic), how a process (such 
as transporting goods by truck) is carried on, etc., may be 
developed. 

6. Broadcasts, i.e., skits presented as though done for radio or 
television, may catch student imagination. Scripts should be 
carefully planned, but probably not written out completely.° 
Action and sound effects in harmony with the chosen medium 
can be developed. Suggestions for sound effects and properties 
include: sand paper blocks and whistle for trains; crumpling 
cellophane for fire; small rubber suction cups for horses walk- 
ing or running; recordings of different kinds of background 
music—a military march for a parade, a waltz for a party; 


*The Federal Radio Education Committee (FREC), U. S. Offic i 
; » U: S. e of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C., has for free loan a large collection of radio scripts on social 


studies topics. Students can adapt such a script to their own presentation. A catalogue 
of the scripts is available on request. 
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appropriate signs used in radio or television studios: “On the 
Air,” “Applause,” “l minute,” etc. Interesting frameworks for 
broadcasts might include: news broadcasts (developed as con- 
temporary to the period being studied); the roving reporter in 
action; a “March of Time” type of program; a “You Are 
There” type of dramatization, focused on a particular event; a 
“University of Chicago Roundtable” type of program, the par- 
ticipants representing persons whom they have studied and the 
discussion focused on a problem of the period under study. 

e. Music activities 
1. “Knowing People Through Music” presentations may be 

planned. A student (or committee) may select recordings of 
folksongs, and other types of music, to illustrate the period or 
topic being studied. The committee may learn to sing appropri- 
ate songs for the class, or may teach certain ones to the rest of 
the class. In each case, an. explanation of the significance of 
the music should be given by the reporter, 

2. A “Folksong Festival” may serve as a culminating activity for 
certain historical or “theme” units in social studies. Or a folk- 
song program may be combined with a dramatic presentation 
for an end-of-unit program. 

3. A “Musical Clues” program can arouse class interest. A student 
(or committee) may select records (or perform the selected 
music themselves) to illustrate aspects of the topic being 
studied, and challenge the class to interpret the significance of 
each. In preparing such a program, of course, a student must 
be ready to give the interpretation to the class if that is neces- 
sary. 

3. Drawing, construction, and exhibit activities: 

a. Illustrations of events—free hand sketches or paintings represent- 
ing major events or specific conditions being studied—will hel 
both the artist and other students to visualize what happened. 
Such illustrations may be made from primary grades through high 
school, with increasing emphasis on accuracy of specifics as 
the student becomes more mature. These and other drawing 
activities offer opportunity for correlating social studies content 
and art work. 

b. Costume plates—sketches or paintings to show how people 
dressed at the time and place being studied—will add interest 
and specificity to the students’ work. 

c. A mounted exhibit of pictures, appropriate to the unit of study, 
can be arranged for bulletin board display by a student (or com- 
mittee). He should explain each picture to the class in a brief talk, 
or through captions posted alongside each picture, 

d. Statistical information can be presented through various types 
of graphs—bar, circle, line, multiple bar, multiple line, pictorial, 
etc. Diagrams can show such information as structure of govern- 
ment, problems of city planning, organization of business firms, 
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etc. Well executed graphics can be a significant part of a bulletin 
board display. Often they are worth adding to the class file of 
illustrative material, to be used by later groups. Activities involv- 
ing graphics offer opportunities for correlating social studies work 
with arithmetic and, in some cases, mechanical drawing. 

Some of the many varieties of map-making activities appropriate 
to social studies classes include: for younger children—arrang- 
ing floor maps of the school grounds and ‘neighborhood, using 
big blocks to represent buildings, and making the map on a large 
enough scale to permit dramatic play with it as the setting; draw- 
ing large floor maps of the neighborhood, to show routes of trips 
the class has taken; for older children—putting significant infor- 
mation on a blackboard globe; drawing a free hand map; locat- 
ing specific cities, regions, countries, etc., on an outline map; 
making a pictorial map to show a particular phase of culture, such 
as products, types of housing, or types of costume; presenting 
natural or cultural data about an area, such as rainfall, tempera- 
ture, population, or coal resources; making relief maps; showing 
the same area on two maps with different projections; preparing 
a display in which land forms or other data presented on a map 
a illustrated in pictures placed in appropriate position around 
the map. 


Cartoons and “true comic” strips 


1. Students can draw cartoons, commenting on current events or 
on episodes, problems, conditions, etc., connected with the 
social studies unit. Students should post and interpret their 
cartoons to classmates. 


2. “True-comic” ae histories drawn by the student to illustrate 
events studied (the gold rush, the Revolutionary War, the 
Crusades, the development of the industrial revolution, etc.) 
or to present biographical sketches, can serve as reports. The 
student must go through the same steps in selection and 
organization of material as if he were preparing a written 
paper on the same topic. 


3. A bulletin board cartoon display, focused on current events, 
a historical period, a social problem, or other theme, may be 
prepared. Such a display may include both professional and 
student-made cartoons. One adaptation of this activity is an 
analysis of newspaper policies as reflected in cartoons. Assign 
bulletin board space to each newspaper to be included for a 
given period of time. Post the daily cartoon from each so that 
there is a cumulative record on the board of the views ex- 
pressed. After a suitable length of time draw whatever con- 
clusions seem warranted by the evidence of the cartoons. 
Another adaptation of the cartoon display involves drawing ot 
collecting examples of typical cartoon symbols, and posting 
and explaining these symbols to the class. This may be a useful 
part of a lesson on cartoon interpretation. - 
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4. A cartoon vocabulary can be prepared. The student selects 


words and phrases from the current unit and illustrates each 
by a cartoon. 


g. Models, collections, and other exhibits 


ifs 


Students can make models to illustrate topics being studied or 

for use in dramatic play: house, store, mail box, clothespin 

dolls showing costume, New England village, Pennsylvania 

Dutch kitchen, airplane, train, dishes, covered wagon, knight’s 

helmet, king’s crown, spear, ship, or loom. Models of many 

objects may also be purchased already constructed or ready for 
assembly by students. 

Collections of realia are especially suitable for intermediate 
rade and junior high school students; stamps, coins, arrow- 
eads, articles of clothing, household utensils, articles illustrat- 

ing folk design, etc. 

Exhibits of items relating to a historical period, an event, the 

life of a person, or other theme may be developed. Such 

exhibits may include newspapers, pictures, clothing, utensils, 
models, and so on. 


4. Written activities: 
a. Factual reports of research on topics related to the subject of the 
unit being studied are especially suitable for older students. 


(Since this is the most typical type of individual work done in 
many social studies classes, further comment seems unnecessary.) 


b. Writing projects involving combination of facts and imagination 


iy 


3: 


Imaginary diaries, journals of trips, or a series of letters to 
friends, provide interesting writing projects. The student must 
indicate in the introduction what person he is assuming him- 
self to be, where and when this character was living, and any 
other pertinent data. Typical subjects might be: a boy who 
served as cabin boy on some important voyage of exploration; 
the private diary of some famous person during a critical period 
of his (or her) career as Napoleon, Florence Nightingale, 
or Marco Polo. 

“A Trip in the Time Machine’—The student reports on a 
voyage Back through time, and his observations as he wanders 
around Rome, or Athens, or London, etc., during a given 
period; or his reactions as a spectator at the Battle of Waterloo, 
the assassination of Caesar, the inauguration of Andrew Jack- 
son, etc. Other variations would include imaginary dreams, 
“Rip Van Winkle stories,” an issue of a newspaper reporting 
conditions and events of the period being studied, etc. 


Short stories, ballads, other poetry, on topics related to the 
unit may be produced by students. 


c. Expressions of opinion, with supporting evidence 
1. A letter to a Congressman or to the editor of a newspaper can 
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discuss current issues, or be written as a “discovered” remnant 
of an earlier period. 


2. Newspaper editorials stating the paper's policy on a given 


topic, with arguments and supporting evidence, give good 
practice in organizing evidence, ‘These can be focused on cur- 
rent issues or on issues that were important during the period 
being studied. 

An imaginary speech made by a Congressman, prime minister, 
or other public personage, presenting a policy and defending 
it, can be focused on a current problem or an issue of the period 
being studied. 


5. Activities involving a high proportion of non-text materials as 


sources of information: 
a. Special interest reading 


1, A wide range of stories, biography, popularly written accounts 
of events, mythology, and folk tales should be provided, 

2. Students can report on their reading through the kinds of 
activities suggested in other sections of this listing—floor 
talks, dramatizations, drawing activities, etc., as well as through 
the more conventional written book report. 


b. Audio-visual materials 


1. Selection, study, and presentation of audio-visual materials 
may be done by students. A student (or committee) may pre- 
view all available films, filmstrips, and recordings .that are 
aieae aca for the current unit, recommend the ones that the 
class should study, work out guide questions for the class to 
use in studying each film, and lead the follow-up discussion. 
Preparation of slides, presenting appropriate data, may be 
done as early as the intermediate grades. Students can learn the 
simple processes involved in preparing glass slides. Simple 
graphs, maps, charts, etc., are presented effectively through this 
medium. 

A photographic survey can be planned and executed by older 
students. With their cameras they can collect data about 
conditions in the community and present their findings to the 
class by means of photographs plus commentary. 


N 


= 


c. People as informational resources 


1. Building a file of “resource persons” for the year’s work can 
be a useful and stimulating project for early in the year. A 
class, at the beginning of the year, may develop a list of per- 
sons in their community who would be likely to have infor- 
mation of particular value to the class in its social studies 
work during the year. (Many schools maintain a general list 
of such persons.) Typically, such a file might include such 
persons as officials, representatives of various occupations, 
social workers, persons with particular skills, persons who 
have had unusual experiences (including students in school) in 
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travel. Often valuable, resource. persons will be found among 
the parents or the class group. See page 150 for further discus- 
sion of such a file. This list should be checked over during the 
planning for each unit, It is probably better to make contact 
with resource persons at the time the class wishes to call upon 
them rather than to make wholesale contacts of persons who 
might be used later. 

2. Student interviews of resource persons can provide useful 
data. A student (or committee), after adequate preparation and 
arrangement, may thus collect information pertinent to the 
social studies work. Such information can be reported to the 
class through one of the kinds of reporting activities suggested. 
elsewhere in this list. 

3. A student (or committee) may assist the teacher to arrange 
for a guest speaker by helping the rest of the class to prepare 
for this discussion, introducing the speaker, and leading the 
discussion after his remarks. 

d, Field trips as informational resources. The suggestions about 
resource people apply also to field trips. Typically, useful field 
trips for social studies classes would include: for younger children 
—trips in the immediate neighborhood, such as a walk around the 
block to notice what kinds of materials houses are made of, a 
trip to the corner mail box to see the mail collection, or a trip to 
the neighborhood grocery store; for older children—visits to 
museums, government offices, transportation centers, industrial 
plants, places where business transactions may be observed, and 
so on. 

e. Polls of information and opinion on current issues 
1. Polls of student information and opinions are interest-getting 

projects. A student (or committee) may develop a questionnaire 
including items calling for knowledge about a topic and 
opinions regarding it, with one or more of these purposes in 
mind—discovering the trend of opinion among students, get- 
ting an indication of how well informed they are about the 
topic, and investigating what relation seems to exist between 
the amount of information an individual has on the topic and 
the particular view he holds. The questionnaire may be tried 
out first with the class group, revised, and administered to other 
students, Results may be published in the school newspaper, 
or reported to the class eheclagt one of the various. types of 
activities suggested above. 

2. Suggestions given for polls among students may be applied to 

_polls of information and opinion among adults of the com- 
munity, 

f. Surveys of conditions and problems in school or community 
1. Classes studying civic problems may undertake surveys of such 

things as: traffic conditions, housing, recreation facilities in 
school and community, reading habits, as reflected in news- 
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stand sales and library use, employment opportunities for 
youth. 

2. Such surveys will usually result in recommendations as to 
needed action. 


g. Participation in community affairs 
1. Students may attend civic, political, or other public meetings 

in the community. A student (or committee) may collect useful 

information on civic affairs at open meetings of such groups 
as a neighborhood association, the school board, a political 
party (rallies, campaign speeches, etc.). 

Volunteer service for civic groups furnishes direct articipa- 

tion. Experience in working with people, as well as first hand 

information, may be gained through volunteer work for such 
groups or institutions as the American Red Cross, the League 

of Women Voters, the National Tuberculosis Association, a 

public library, a hospital, a settlement house or a community 

association. 

3. Students can perform volunteer service for civic functions 
within the classroom or school. A first step may be identifica- 
tion of services needed by the school or of problems of school 
life needing solution by the students, such as: staffing an 
information desk for visitors, serving as host or hostess in 
classroom, assisting in a school clean-up drive, handling school 
contacts with community service organizations, managing a 
mock election for the entire school (during an election period), 
and assisting the student council in managing school elections. 


nm 


6. Reviewing or summarizing activities: 
a. Games and quiz programs 
i Baseball, football, spell-downs, “Who Am I?” “Information, 
Please,” “Twenty Questions,” are examples of programs that 
may be employed. 
2. Students may formulate the questions to be used. 
b. Time lines 


1. Simple time lines may be used to review and summarize major 

topics in a chronologically organized unit of work in secondary 

school classes. 

With more mature groups, time lines may be used for different 

aspects of the developments studied—as economic, political, 

social; cross-references from one time line to another will help 

to review relationships among economic, political, and social 

factors. 

c. An outline or summary of the high points i i 

mmar) of the unit. (This may 

be done by each individual student, or by the entire group work- 
ing together.) 

d. A summarizing discussion 

e. Preparation of a summarizing bulletin board display 


ro 
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Realistic Goals, a Factor in Creating a 
Desirable Classroom Climate” 


Success begets success. To give the individual a feeling of accomplish- 
ment, satisfaction, or encouragement motivates him to further effort. 
The relation between goal-setting and the opportunities for student 
success is clear. Goals that are set with proper consideration for the 
maturity and ability of the group, and of individuals within the group, 
will offer opportunity for some success for each member of the group. 
In order to set goals realistically, the social studies teacher must take 
into consideration particular kinds of information about the pupils in 
his class: range of maturation in the group, previous social studies 
experiences, range of reading level, range of IQ scores, range of scores 
on study skills tests, total school schedule of class members, and sched- 
ule of the outside activities required by parents (music lessons, religious 
instruction, home duties), for example. The teacher must ask him- 
self, “What can the students in this group achieve as a minimum, 
given their particular situation? What are reasonable minimum goals 
for the group in general? For specific individuals within the group?” In 
establishing minimum goals, the teacher must consider the more arbi- 
trary standards of national norms, expectations of the next level of 
the educational system, etc. He must not, however, accept them as im- 
posed goals. 

Goal-setting goes beyond the minimum, however. Realistic goals 
take into account the special interests and abilities of each child. They 
are set to encourage pupils to achieve at the maximum, not the mini- 
mum level, It seems likely that goals which students have helped to de- 
termine will fit this requirement, for they are more likely to be accepted 
by the group than are goals that are arbitrarily imposed, A key ques- 
tion for the teacher to ask himself, however, is, “Can these students per- 
form the activities that are being expected of them?” If the answer is 
negative, further examination of the stated goals will be needed to pro- 
mote a desirable classroom climate free of the tensions rising from dis- 
couragement and failure. 


PHYSICAL AsPECTS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOM 


In the elementary school, and to an increasing extent in the junior 
high school, social studies learning is carried on in the classroom which 


‘Lengthy discussion of objectives seems unnecessary in this chapter. It is assumed 
that the goals of any social studies assignment will be in harmony with such a state- 
ment of educational objectives as that developed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 
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also serves as the homeroom where children spend a major part of the 
school day. Here they also study many other subjects along with social 
studies, either as part of an experience or core curriculum or in sepa- 
rate periods set aside for reading, arithmetic, and other subjects. The 
social studies room in the elementary grades, then, is a general purpose 
classroom—a situation that can have definite advantages for social 
studies instruction. 

In the secondary school, particularly in the senior high school and 
the junior college, the social studies classroom frequently is a room 
especially equipped for social studies instruction. (It must be admitted 
that actually the social studies room is often shared with teachers of 
various other subjects. In this discussion, however, first attention will 
be given to the arrangement that provides for a room primarily de- 
voted to social studies.) It is a “laboratory,” with many of the materials 
for work on social studies subjects and the problems close at hand. 

At either the elementary, the high-school, or the junior college level, 
the classroom should facilitate variety in activity. It should furnish a 
suitable physical environment for the learning and practice of social 
studies skills, There are a few basic principles that should be considered 
in planning for such a room in either elementary or secondary schools. 
The application of these principles will differ, of course, with the 
differing maturity levels of the groups concerned. 


Equipment and Room Arrangement 


The social studies classroom should provide an inviting, stimulating 
learning environment. Through wise use of color, informal room ar- 
rangement, and display of samples of on-going work, the social studies 
classroom can be made a cheerful, attractive place where students are 
motivated by the physical setting to take an active part in group activi- 
ties. The drab wall paint of former days (schoolroom brown) has been 
replaced in many schools and colleges by more lively shades of color— 
green, rose, yellow, or combinations of color, In the elementary and 
junior high school classrooms, gaily colored curtains at windows and 
doors make the “homeroom” look more like a school home. Colored 
plastic desk tops, displays of student work related to the social studies 
unit, and wall pictures that are changed from time to time bring added 
notes of interest. The total effect grasped by student or visitor as he 
walks in is that this is a room where something interesting and vital is 
happening. It is a place in which to do things, to participate—rather 
than a place in which to recite a lesson passively. 


The seating arrangement should contribute to the health, comfort, 
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and efficiency of the student. Seats that are properly sized for the stu- 
dents and which therefore encourage healthful posture are an obvious 
must for efficient work. Seating units that are movable are generally 
considered desirable for the modern classroom, A variety of types are 
available in sizes for pupils from the kindergarten age to the later 
adolescent.® Most of them can be obtained in a light-colored finish that 
is of proven durability and which retains its attractiveness and clean 
appearance. In any particular situation one type of seat may be more 
useful than another. Many teachers today are experimenting with com- 
binations of two or more types, to obtain a maximum of flexibility in 
room arrangement and comfort for students, 

Individual table and chair sets have become increasingly popular 
from kindergarten through the junior high school years. The newer 
models, for the most part, are combinations of tubular steel and 
natural-finish hardwood. They are made in table heights ranging from 
20” (kindergarten, first grade size) to 30” (adult size). Most of the 
tables have book space beneath the desk top, formed by an open shelf 
beneath the top, by a drawer, or by an enclosed space which is reached 
by lifting the hinged top of the table. The backs and seats of the 
chairs are shaped for sitting comfort. These seating units have great 
advantages in flexibility. Four or six of the tables can be shoved to- 
gether to make a usable-sized committee table. The chairs, being sepa- 
rate, can be arranged in semicircles for story telling or class discussion, 
or in small groups for committee meetings where working surface is not 
required. Since the units are not adjustable in height, any one class- 
room needs some range of sizes to meet. the range of physical develop- 
ment that will be found among pupils in the group. 

Two-place tables and individual chairs are found in many junior 
and senior high school classrooms. Like the individual tables, they are 
available in table heights ranging from 20” to 30”, and with or without 
book compartments beneath the table tops. Most of them are of tubu- 
lar steel and natural-finish hardwood, although other finishes of the 
table top can be ordered. Two of these double tables pushed together 
will make a satisfactory conference table for a committee group of five 
or six students. In a small room, the double tables are somewhat more 
difficult than the single tables to use in flexible arrangements. In a large 
room, this is a negligible factor. Like the individual table and chair 
units, the double tables are not adjustable in height, so that a range 
of sizes must be provided. 


*Names and addresses of school furniture manufacturers can be obtained from 
the advertising sections of such magazines as School Executive. 
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The movable chair-desk combination is a third kind of seating unit 
that is widely used in both elementary and secondary classrooms. The 
light-colored hardwood desk and swivel chair are placed on a tubular 
steel frame that provides for adjustment of height of both chair and 
desk. The desk top on many models can be adjusted to three positions— 
level, at a slight angle for writing, or at a more pronounced angle for 
reading. A book-hole is provided beneath the desk top. These combina- 
tion chair-desk units can easily be placed in a semicircle or other de- 
sired arrangement, but they are not so flexible as are the separate 
tables and chairs. It is difficult for a committee of six, for example, to 
move their desks close enough together for a quiet discussion, or to 
secure adequate flat work space by pushing desks together. 

Side-arm chairs, the old stand-bys of many high-school and college 
classrooms, are also available in a combination of tubular steel and 
natural-finish hardwood and in a range of sizes. Most models have book 
space beneath the seat. These seating units are easily moved into vari- 
ous room arrangements, but, as with the chair-desk set, they cannot be 
combined to provide satisfactory work space for committee groups, etc. 
Another fact to remember about the side-arm chair is that it provides 
only a small amount of working space—scarcely enough surface for 
both writing equipment and a book. 

As supplements to the regular seating facilities of a classroom, attrac- 
tive, comfortable folding chairs, with tubular steel frames, are avail- 
able in a complete range of sizes. They can be stored in relatively little 
space, to be set up when needed for temporary grouping or for visitors 
to the classroom. 

Perhaps a combination of two or more types of seating units will pro- 
vide the most satisfactory arrangement for any classrooms. Individual 
table and chair sets for two-thirds of the students, two-place tables for 
the others, and a few side-arm chairs for special uses would provide a 
workable combination in a smaller classroom. Or a teacher may preter 
to use the adjustable movable chair-desk units for most of the class, 
with a few individual table and chair sets that can be combined quickly 
to provide a conference table. A few tubular steel frame occasional 
chairs, the type often found in the doctor’s waiting room, may be used 
in a library corner where recent magazines and the classroom book 
collection are kept. Whatever the type of furniture that is chosen, the 
importance of flexibility in seating arrangement and of general attrac: 
tiveness must not be overlooked in planning a functional social studies 
classroom. For years, schoo] people have been concerned, and properly 
so, that school furniture should be properly fitted for pupils in order to 
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provide comfort and healthful posture. Too little attention has been 
given to finding types of furniture that will contribute to an informal, 
socialized atmosphere in which effective cooperative learning may go 
on. 

Many teachers, reading the above paragraphs, may be thinking: 
“This is all very fine—but what am I to do in a room where the desks are 
set in straight rows and screwed to the floor? How can I provide a flexi- 
ble room arrangement—how can my students carry on committee work, 
or arrange their chairs informally for discussion?’ There is no com- 
pletely satisfying reply. But there are some steps one can take. First, dis- 
cuss with your administrators the possibility of replacing the fixed desks 
with movable seating units. If this doesn’t succeed on one effort, try 
again on the first feasible occasion. Administrators often say that they 
could do much more in furnishing effective materials if teachers knew 
what they wanted and how to use the desired materials. Let them know 
what you want in terms of school furniture, and why. If a complete set 
of new, movable furniture is not forthcoming, however, have other 
measures to suggest. Could one-half or one-third of the stationary seats 
beʻtaken up, and some movable units be added? Could all the station- 
ary seats be attached to slats so as to make them movable? Could at least 
one conference-type table be provided for the use of committee groups? 
If nothing better, could one or two sturdy folding card tables be pro- 
vided? Could some folding chairs be supplied, so that your class could 
combine folding chairs and the front rows of the fixed seats to make a 
more desirable discussion situation? The folding chairs could also be 
used in combination with fixed seats so that students could arrange 
themselves in small groups in the various corners of the room, for com- 
mittee work. One way to convince the administration that modern 
furniture is needed may well be to give advance indications that it 
would be given modern use. 

Adequate space for learning materials should be provided. Books, 
pamphlets, pictures, clippings, maps, globes, as well as construction and 
art materials must be readily available if students are to make free use of 
a variety of materials. The need for storage space in the classroom for 
such materials will vary of course, according to the system for handling 
them in your school. Is there a central library, or are books, pamphlets, 
etc., housed in classroom collections? Is there a central depository for 
art and construction materials, or are those things stored in the class- 
toom? Given the different policies that exist regarding these and simi- 
lar matters, it is impossible to compile a list of needed facilities that 
will apply equally well to all social studies classrooms of a given grade 
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level. The teacher, however, may adapt the following general listing 
to his own situation. 

Bookshelves adequate to contain reference books, sets of parallel 
texts, and books related to the current social studies work are necessary. 
In each shelf-unit, shelves of different heights should be provided to 
hold large as well as small books. Open shelves are usually less expen- 
sive and more convenient for daily use than book cases with glass (or 
other) doors. For more permanent storage, closed shelves are desirable. 
The dust that collects more rapidly in an open unit than in a closed 
one is, of course, a drawback. In a new building, the architect can pro- 
vide both types of bookshelves in each classroom, and teachers planning 
for a new building should see that this is done. In old buildings, shelves 
can be built to fit into available wall space. This is likely to be expen- 
sive in proportion to the amount of shelf space obtained, however, and 
in many old buildings small rooms with limited wall and floor space 
present added difficulties, A convenient kind of supplementary book- 
shelf space may be provided by a book truck, of the sort used in li- 
braries, The truck can be shifted about the room to fit the room ar- 
rangement of the moment, and, where the central library is on the same 
floor, it will prove most useful in transporting books, etc., between 
classroom and library. 

Filing space for pamphlets, pictures, examples of student work, and 
similar material is needed even where heavy reliance is placed on the 
vertical and picture file in the library. When such materials are 
checked out from the library, the teacher needs a place to care for them 
properly while they are used by his students, Many social studies teach- 
ers have their own collection of such materials, and many more would 
probably build collections if adequate file space were provided in the 
classroom, It seems highly desirable that the teacher maintain such a 
collection, even if it is a supplement to a central collection. 

Metal letter files, of standard quality, are likely to be most satisfac- 
tory and in the long run the most economical type of filing space for 
pamphlets, pictures, samples of student work, etc. They are available 
in standard letter size, holding papers 914” by 1414”. The legal size, 
while slightly more expensive, is preferred by most teachers since its 
drawers will take larger pictures and most folding maps; this size is 
also more economical in pamphlet storage. For long, satisfactory US 
the file should be constructed with full roller bearing movement of the 
drawers. The cheaper metal files which do not have such construction 
will soon become difficult to handle, especially for younger students. 
Metal files are available in desk height (two drawers), or with one, three, 
or four drawers. They can be ordered with or without locks. 
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Hanging folders, suspended from a frame that fits inside the file 
drawer, are convenient for files of pamphlets, pictures, etc., as well as 
for ordinary classroom files of student work. Being more substantial, 
these hanging folders protect the filed material. They are more expen- 
sive than the ordinary manila folders that are used with file dividers, 
but they are relatively permanent equipment since they are made of 
heavier material and, by hanging instead of resting on the bottom of 
the drawer, do not wear out nearly so rapidly as the common letter 
folder, 

Heavy cardboard transfer files can be purchased, with a frame that 
enables them to be stacked one drawer on top of the other. For long 
term storage of materials, these files provide useful and relatively in- 
expensive space. They are not suitable for daily use in the classroom, 
however, because when full, the drawers become heavy and are most 
difficult to move. 

What of the teacher who “has no budget” for filing space? As a tem- 
porary expedient, one might invest in a cardboard transfer file for a 
long-term shortage of unit plans and other material filed by units, On 
top of it, set a painted orange crate. Each half of the crate will take 
standard-sized folders if they are placed at right angles to the partition 
of the crate. At the beginning of each unit, the pamphlets, etc., that 
will be needed in the immediate future can be moved from the transfer 
file to the open filing space where students can work with them easily. 
Needless to say, such makeshift files would not be suitable places for 
confidential data of any kind. 

Some provision for flat storage space is desirable. It is essential in 
elementary and junior high school classrooms where art and construc- 
tion activities are an integral part of social studies work. As in the case 
of bookshelves, teachers who are planning for a new building should 
insist that the cabinet work to be installed include large shallow draw- 
ers of a size to hold such items as full sheets of construction paper and 
charts, Deeper drawers or shelves-are needed for storing supplies such 
as paint, crayons, and clay. Teachers who are working in an old build- 
ing usually have to find makeshift storage of these kinds. Perhaps a large 
metal locker, the type sold by office furniture stores, can be made to 
Serve. Some of them have adjustable shelves, and are large enough to 
hold full sheets of paper. If a cabinet is deep enough for that purpose, 
however, it is likely to be unwieldly in terms of floor space, since the 
rooms in older buildings are likely to be relatively small. A counter 
unit, with shallow drawers, may serve the purpose in some classrooms, 
the top surface providing working space for certain kinds of activities. 
Again it may be that the need for flat storage space can best be met by 
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reclaiming old closets and unused or little used storage rooms under 
stairs. 

Equipment for multisensory learning activities should be available. 
To implement the kind of social studies program that, throughout this 
volume, is implied to be desirable, the social studies classroom should 
contain equipment for the greatest variety of activities appropriate for 
a given grade level. In the elementary school, equipment for non-read- 
ing activities should include such things as: Art materials—painting 
easels, paint, brushes, easel paper, clay, crayons, colored chalk, scissors, 
colored construction paper, poster board, other miscellaneous art ma- 
terials; Tools—hammers, saws, T squares, chisels, brace and bit, plane, 
nails, screws, portable tool rack, work bench with vice; Equipment for 
dramatic play—dolls, realia of various types, costume items. In the 
junior and senior high school appropriate art supplies should be avail- 
able, such things as poster board, colored construction paper, graph 
paper, paint, and India ink. A few basic materials for dramatization— 
things used in radio sound effects, a few pieces of stage property, etc 
should be on hand, or easily procured. At all levels, appropriate audio- 
yisual equipment of the types discussed in the following paragraphs 
should be available for classroom use. 

The chalkboard, one of the cheapest and most versatile pieces of 
visual equipment, deserves a special word. Recently a plastic composi- 
tion chalkboard has come into popularity. It is available (under several 
trade names) in a soft green that is regarded to be easier on the stu- 
dent’s eyes than the standard slate board. The green chalkboard takes 
different colors of chalk more harmoniously than the black slate, en- 
couraging the use of a greater variety of color. It is less expensive than 
the slate, partly because it is much cheaper to mount; over a period 
of twenty years, however, the replacement cost of the composition 
board is likely to catch up with the original cost of the slate. 

Comparable with the chalkboard in versatility and economy is the 
bulletin or tackboard. In older classrooms, teachers often find that for 
social studies purposes too much of the available wall space is devoted 
to chalkboard and not enough to tackboard space. They have some 
times covered sections of the chalkboard with pieces of beaverboard set 
in the chalktray, or have used scotch tape to post pictures directly on 
the blackboard. The first expedient is awkward, even unsightly, while 
the second is likely to injure the surface of the chalkboard. Recently 2 
“bulletin-board wax” has been developed that permits the posting of 
pictures, and even three-dimensional objects, on chalkboards or wall 
surfaces. The wax does not injure the surfaces so utilized, and can be 
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washed or scraped off. It is true that the materials thus displayed may 
require special attention before storing, in order to remove the residue 
of adhesive wax. A still different expedient is a newly developed small 
cellophane hinge that can be used to attach display materials to tack- 
board, chalkboard, and even to wall surface. This hinge leaves no mark 
and can be used again and again. 

Another expedient to increase the utility of the tackboard requires 
a special but simple and inexpensive type of installation. The board, 
instead of being mounted flat on the wall, is hung with hinges at the 
top and hinged supports are placed at the bottom. For display purposes, 
the board hangs flat against the wall, but it can also be used as an 
easel for painting or drawing by pulling it out from the wall at the 
bottom and fastening the hinged supports into position. In rooms with 
limited floor space, where it is impracticable to have standing easels, 
this simple scheme will work to great advantage. 

Imaginative teachers (and pupils) need no longer tolerate the un- 
attractive brown surface of the old-fashioned bulletin board; a light 
coat of calcimine paint in an attractive color can be applied to most 
bulletin-board surfaces to transform the board into an eye-catching 
display spot. The surface may be repainted, as the group thinks desira- 
ble. 

An adjustable display rail to be mounted above the chalkboard is a 
useful piece of equipment for temporary display of maps, charts, pic- 
tures, etc. One of those on the market is a narrow, channel-shaped rail 
into which the hanging accessories fit-movable hooks, movable blocks 
for thumb tacks, and spring roller brackets which can be set in place 
by an attached set screw. These rails are relatively inexpensive, but if 
the budget cannot include one, a teacher can improvise display equip- 
ment. In one classroom, cup hooks from the dime store were screwed 
into a chalkboard frame at intervals to fit the maps that were used. 
When a sheet of paper was to be displayed—a graph, a cartoon, etc.—two 
snap clothespins were attached to strings; each piece of string was tied to 
one of two adjoining hooks, and they were long enough to permit the 
clothespins to be snapped on either side of the sheet of paper so that it 
hung gracefully for display. For displaying materials light in weight, 
another scheme was worked out using an item commonly found in 
dime stores or stationery stores—spring clips attached to a rubber suc- 
tion cup. These clips can be placed by means of the suction cup at the 
desired spot on the chalkboard or chalkboard frame, and used to hold 
the material to be shown. 

More elaborate audio-visual equipment should be a part of the re- 
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sources of the social studies classroom.® Projection machines, including 
the filmstrip projector, the sound film projector, the opaque projector, 
the slide projector, etc., should be readily available for classroom use 
(or should be available for use by the group in a specially equipped 
projection room). To facilitate efficient projection in the classroom, a 
permanently installed screen and dark curtains are needed. 

Audio equipment should be considered, too. The tape recorder is 
rapidly being recognized as a highly useful multisensory aid, employed 
to help students improve their own oral presentations as well as to 
bring into the classroom recordings of timely radio discussions, drama- 
tizations, etc. The 3-speed playback, to present appropriate recordings 
and transcriptions, has become a basic piece of equipment. Radio and 
television programs, in an increasing number of city school systems, are 
prepared and broadcast directly for classroom use. Where such pro- 
grams are available, a classroom receiving set should be a part of stand- 
ard equipment. 

Display space for realia and models is another necessity for the class 
that uses a well-rounded program of learning materials. Especially in 
the elementary and junior high school, a museum table, a wall case, or 
other provision for exhibits relating to the social studies work is de- 
sirable. For the lower grades, a sand table can be used profitably along 
with other display space. In many new buildings, such features as glass 
wall cases are being incorporated in the built-in equipment. Teachers 
who are making recommendations about plans for a new building will 
need to consider the potential usefulness of such cases, in relation to the 
other uses that could be made of the same wall space—as cabinets, book- 
shelves, bulletin boards, and chalkboards. In older buildings, the prob- 
lems of limited space (both wall and floor) often makes the installation 
of such cases undesirable. The social studies teacher in this situation 
can use one or both of the following plans for the display of realia: 
First, set up an exhibit for a limited period of time (perhaps two days 
each week or every other week) on a table in the classroom. Use a fold- 
ing table—perhaps a card table; or set up the display on one part of the 
library or conference table, if the classroom is so equipped. Such an 
exhibit, presented briefly, is likely to get more attention from the stu- 
dents than one which is put into a wall case and changed once in two 
weeks (or at much longer intervals, which is likely to happen). A second 
plan would be for the social studies class to obtain permission from 


* Since these types of equipment are so widely discussed in the literature of social 


studies education, only brief notice will be given here. Extensive treatments arè 
cited in the chapter bibliography. 
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the administration to use part of the exhibit place in the corridor show 
cases that are found in most schools. Too often they contain the same 
trophy cups from September through June, year after year; most ad- 
ministrators will welcome a more functional use of this public display 
space, if the social studies group is willing to accept responsibility for it. 

In many schools and colleges some of the equipment for multisensory 
learning experiences is present already; the chief problem of the 
teacher is to make more efficient use of that which is in the classroom 
(chalkboards and bulletin board, for example) or to clear through ad- 
ministrative routines for its use (in the case of projectors, playback, 
etc.). The most effective approach a teacher can use to get more and 
better equipment is probably to make full use of that which is already 
available. For example, a request to have dark curtains and a perma- 
nent screen installed in a classroom is more likely to receive serious 
attention if the teacher involved has been making frequent use of the 
school’s projection room than if his classes have used it only rarely. 
The teacher whose classes haye maintained a worthwhile, frequently 
changed exhibit in the corridor display space has established a sound 
basis for a request for better exhibit space in his classroom. Finally, in 
planning for classroom equipment, the available resources must be 
divided among the several types of equipment that will" bring the 
greatest learning dividends in a given situation. If the school projection 
room can be used effectively, the money which would be required for 
classroom curtains and screen may be better spent on adequate tack- 
board space, or some bookshelves, or items needed for construction 
activities. The end goal is a balanced program of learning activities. 

Room arrangement should be flexible, to provide for various group- 
ings as needed. The activities of the class group should determine the 
room arrangement used at any given moment, in elementary, high 
school, or college social studies work. The room arrangements given 
below suggest some typical groupings for various purposes. They must 
be adapted, it is obvious, to any given classroom situation. 

In the elementary school, social studies activities will include: plan- 
ning and discussion by the entire class; construction projects, art activi- 
ties, music activities, and dramatic play related to the social studies 
unit; writing activities; viewing films, filmstrips, and other projected 
materials; listening; reading activities—both basic text reading and free 
reading; group work. Furniture placement must take into account such 
factors as the amount of space required for dramatic play, for art and 
construction work, In group work, it must take into account the need 
of each small group for as much quiet and privacy as can be obtained. 
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From John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. Pren- 
tice Hall: New York, 1950. p. 452. Reproduced by permission of the pub- 
lisher. 
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Finally, plans for room arrangement must be made with an eye to easy 
rearrangement for several different purposes. 

At the secondary school level, social studies activities will include 
most of those that go on in the elementary school, with a larger em- 
phasis on committee work, reading, listening, and writing activities, 
and full group discussion. In the senior high school and junior col- 
lege, construction and art activities will be carried on largely outside 
the classroom, while the other activities will go on within it. As in the 
case of elementary school rooms, the basic room arrangement should 
lend itself to easy rearrangement to serve the specific purpose of the 
moment. 


EXTENDING THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOM 
Bryonp Its Four WALLS 

The concept of the extended classroom, so much discussed in the 
educational literature of recent years, is of particular concern to the 
social studies teacher. He is working to help students develop under- 
standings about social phenomena. He is concerned that young people 
in his classes develop constructive social attitudes. The values of 
direct experience and active participation in socio-civic affairs, both 
for developing understandings and for building attitudes, have fre- 
quently been described. That these values exist, most social studies 
teachers acknowledge. Therefore the concern is not with why learn- 
ing experiences should go beyond the classroom door. Instead, the 
purpose is to think of how the elementary, high school, or junior col- 
lege social studies classroom may be extended in order to incorporate 
opportunities for effective social learning that exist in the school and 
the community. 


Approaches to the Extended Classroom 


Extended, the social studies classroom involves both going out to 
study social data and bringing the data into the classroom for 
analysis, Probably the most widely used device for bridging the gap 
between classroom and society is the discussion of contemporary events 
in the social studies class, With appropriate application this approach 
can be utilized at every grade level. For a full consideration of this 
approach to the extended classroom, readers may consult a recent 
yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, The Teach- 
ing of Contemporary Affairs? 

Payne, John C., editor. The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. Twenty-First 


Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, a department 
of the National Education Association, 1950. 233 p. 
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150 THE TEACHER OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Compared with classroom discussion of contemporary events, other 
approaches to the extended social studies classroom require the use ofa 
higher proportion of learning activities that have their setting out- 
side the physical classroom. One is the study of local history, in which 
the many local history resources to be found in the community are 
utilized. A second is the study of a particular problem or phase of 
school or community life, with the primary objective of getting a 
better understanding of it. A third approach, closely related to the 
second but going beyond it, involves the study of a school or com- 
munity problem with the expectation of making specific recommenda- 
tions for action about it. A fourth approach to expanding the social 
studies classroom overlaps the others and yet has certain distinguishing 
characteristics. It consists of active participation in service and civic 
action activities in the school and community. 

Each of these four approaches involves direct investigation which 
utilizes school and community resources—persons, institutions, records, 
etc, Each approach requires the collection and organization of data con- 
cerning an identified problem or topic. Each requires that conclu- 
sions based on the data be drawn. Each requires that students clearly 
establish the relationships between the learning activities that occur 
outside the classroom and the discussions and conclusions arrived 
at inside the physical classroom. 

In the past, the local community has probably been utilized more 
frequently as a socio-civic laboratory than has the school community. 
There are powerful arguments for making fullest possible use of re- 
sources and situations within the school community. In the first 
place, those resources—a student who visited the UN last summer, a 
teacher who has lived in Italy, a janitor whose military service took 
him to the Far East—are more readily accessible than their counter- 
parts in the community. Secondly, in many cases a student with spe- 
cial experience—the participation in a work camp at a settlement 
house, for example—may communicate more directly and effectively 
with his peers than could an adult. Finally, especially for younger 
children, potential avenues for action about a problem that has been 
studied are greater within the school community than in the larger 
community outside the school. The social studies teacher who jumps 
directly from the classroom to the adult community may be overlooking 
school opportunities with high potential for social learning. 


Techniques for Extending the Social Studies Classroom 


Locating sources of data in school and community. Many school and 
college staffs, or those on the staff who are social studies teachers, have 
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developed systematic files of materials that describe resources to be 
found in the local community, upon which the school or college may 
draw. In fewer instances have there been efforts to develop the same 
kind of catalogue of special resources within the school community 
itself, To develop a systematic file of sources of social data in school 
and community calls for careful initial planning. It requires the co- 
operative work of many individuals—teachers, students, and persons 
in the community. The effective use of such a resource file requires 
continuing search for resources, and an accurate record of which spe- 
cific resources have been used—when, how, and with what learning 
results. 

A first step in planning a resource file is to establish classifications 
of the various aspects of school and community life that are poten- 
tially valuable for the social studies program. The classifications or 
categories decided upon should be broadly stated, relatively few in 
number, and susceptible of cross-referencing. They should be func- 
tional categories, in terms of the probable uses to be made of them 
by social studies classes. No prescribed set of categories will fit all 
situations; teachers in a particular community must develop the clas- 
sifications' that will best serve their students’ needs. The following list 
of headings, however, may furnish a useful framework that the teacher 
can modify and adapt to his particular situation. 


Agriculture Homes and Family Life 
Arts (practical and fine) Industry 

Business Population 

Community Agencies Public Welfare 

Crime and delinquency Recreation 

Education Religion 

Geography and resources Safety 

Government Transportation and 
Health Communication 
History Vocational Opportunities 


A second step in developing a resource file is to identify the po- 
tential sources that should be investigated, both within the school 
and within the local community. Again, no comprehensive statement 
of potential sources of social data will fit every school and community. 
The following list, however, may provide a feasible starting point 
from which the social studies teacher can work, adding and sub- 
tracting as demanded by his immediate situation: 


~—Individuals—including persons (students as well as adults) who have 
had unique travel or other experiences, persons with special skills, 
leaders of school and community groups. 
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Government offices and agencies—including student government of- 
ficials, the various branches and agencies of local, state, and national 
governments, 


—Civic, service, and private welfare organizations—including school 
service clubs, citizens’ organizations, community service clubs, health 
organizations, social welfare organizations. 


Business and industrial firms—including stores (not overlooking the 
school store, cafeteria, etc.), factories, processing industries. 


—Educational institutions—including schools, colleges, libraries, art 
galleries, museums. 


—Health services—including the school clinic, hospitals, health centers, 
public clinics, 

—Religious institutions—including churches and temples, religious 
agencies, young people's religious groups. 

—Youth-service organizations—such as Boy and Girl Scouts, YMCA, 
YMHA, 4-H Clubs. 


—Mass communication agencies—including newspapers, radio stations, 
television stations, and whatever mass communication agencies may 
exist in the school. 


—Public records and documents—including official records of the 
school, as well as documents from governmental offices and agencies. 


—Local history societies and museums—including any collections of 
realia that the school may maintain. 


—Previous community studies, published or on file in school or public 
libraries, 

It is necessary to develop a standard form for recording information 
about each school or community resource that is identified. In many 
schools, card files have been developed. The card should be of a size 
that provides space for the basic information about the resource, and 
for keeping a record of the use made of it. The following kinds of in- 
formation should be recorded, in describing each potential resource: 
(a) person, firm, or place; (b) address; (c) contact person; (d) nature 
of information to be obtained; (e) suited for group visit, interview, 
guest speaker, or other; (f) time required for arrangements; (g) direc- 
tions for transportation; (h) other comments, as grade level for which 
most appropriate, expenses involved, time required for actual trip, 
etc, In the space provided for a follow-up record, such points as 
these should be included: (a) date, time the resource was utilized; (b) 
class group involved; (c) nature and purpose of utilization; (d) results; 
(e) other comments, 

Keeping the resource file up to date requires constant attention, 
especially if it catalogues individual students in the school or persons 
in the adult community. A comprehensive file is probably feasible only 
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where several teachers are involved, and secretarial assistance is avail- 
able. A teacher working with his students, however, can devise a 
modification of the comprehensive plan that has been described, 
and develop a workable file of sources of data that are easily available 
in the school and the community. 

Collecting and organizing data from school and community sources. 
Commonly used methods of collecting data from sources in the school 
and community include: taking groups on field trips; sending commit- 
tees or individuals to interview persons; inviting resource persons to 
speak to groups; making surveys of selected aspects of community life; 
and taking polls of information or opinion on specific subjects. To en- 
sure that such activities will result in maximum learning, the same prac- 
tices of effective teaching that are used in classroom situations should 
be applied with appropriate modifications to specific types of activity. 
These practices include: (a) identification of the problem or topic 
to be investigated; (b) preliminary investigation, in order to establish 
the specific purposes of the field trip, interview, or other activity; (c) 
planning the activity in detail; (d) review (or teaching) of the specific 
techniques required in the activity, such as how to make the appoint- 
ment for an interview, how to introduce oneself on arrival at the 
interview, procedures during the actual interview, etc.; (e) carrying 
out the field trip, interview, or other activity; (f) discussing, recording, 
and evaluating the data collected; (g) collating and synthesizing the 
data with that gained from other sources; and (h) arriving at con- 
clusions, including plans for appropriate action, based on the or- 
ganized data. More detailed suggestions about each of these methods 
of collecting data will be found in the readings cited at the end of 
this chapter. 

Acting on the basis of data collected from school and community 
sources. The action that results from investigations in the extended 
classroom may take one of many forms, It may consist of reporting 
the experience to other members of the class group and evaluating 
it with them, It may consist of further investigation along the same 
or related lines, It may take the form of efforts to “educate” the rest 
of the school about the problem that has been studied, by presenting 
the findings through a corridor bulletin board, a report over the 
school’s public address system, or an assembly program. In some cases, 
students have carried these efforts to “educate” into the adult com- 
munity, presenting their findings about community affairs through 
letters to the editor, or through programs given before PTA groups, 
service clubs, and other citizen organizations, Occasionally, on the 
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basis of their extended classroom study, students have recommended 
specific action to the student council, the school or college adminis- 
tration, the city police department, or the city council. Whatever the 
action, it comes about not as the result of an isolated excursion into 
the school or adult community, but rather as a result of careful study 
in the social studies room, the library, the laboratory of school and 
community affairs—all aspects of the extended social studies class- 
room. 


Examples of Learning Experiences 
Involving the Extended Classroom 


Evidence that the concept of the extended classroom is justified in 
practice as well as in theory is plentiful. It can be found in the ex- 
perience of forward-looking social studies teachers in all parts of the 
nation. Many examples of social learning experiences involving stu- 
dent activity beyond the immediate social studies classroom could be 
given. Space limitation allows reference to but a few of them. 

As a means of studying the history of the community, many interme- 
diate grade and junior high school groups have used field trips to 
nearby sites of historic events. Trips by classes, or by individual stu- 
dents, to local history museums have also been widely used. Other 


examples of promising practices in the utilization of local history re 
sources include: 


—Students have prepared articles for the Junior Historian published 
by the state historical society. Many such articles have been based in 
part on interviews with older persons possessing firsthand knowledge 
of the events described, on visits to the site of the event, on examina- 
tion of realia found in local history museums, and on records con- 
temporary to the event. 


—High school and junior college classes have worked with citizen 
groups interested in local history, to present a commemorative pro 
gram at the time of an important local history anniversary. 

—A class prepared a booklet, based on student investigation of selected 
aspects of local history. The booklet was added to the school library's 
collection, for the use of later classes that would be studying their 
community. 


—A class conducted a campaign in the community to obtain historic 
realia for the local history museum. 


xe committee of students in one social studies class arranged a display 
a realia and models for the corridor showcase of the school. Some © 
the objects were borrowed from individuals in the community, some 


from the local museum, and some of the models were construct 
by the students themselves. 
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—A junior high school class presented to the PTA, and later to other 
citizen groups, a program based on events in local history. 


Field trips, interviews, surveys, and other such activities have been 
used by students from kindergarten through junior college as the 
means of studying particular phases of school or community life. 
Within the school itself, such experiences as these have been utilized: 


—The kindergarteners and first-graders visited the principal's office, the 
nurse’s office, the other parts of the school. 

—The incoming group of seventh-graders visited various parts of the 
school plant, and various “special” staff members (such as the guid- 
ance counselor and the nurse) as a part of their orientation program. 
They also visited the headquarters of the school paper, the yearbook, 
the band, and the other extra-class activities. 

—A primary group that was studying storekeeping visited the school 
store, and watched the cashier in the cafeteria make change. 

~The ninth-graders who were studying public health regulations, in 
connection with a unit in civics, visited the school cafeteria to learn 
what food-handling regulations were enforced. 

—A class studying juvenile delinquency arranged an interview with 
the principal, the guidance counselor, and the school truant officer 
to discuss aspects of the topic with them. 

—A class studying the Pacific coast region, its geography, industries, 
etc., invited as guest speakers a student who had recently moved 
from that region, and a teacher who had had first-hand experience 
with the region. 

—A junior college class studying contemporary affairs invited two 
Korean and two Chinese students who were enrolled in the college to 
participate in class discussions on current problems in the Far East. 


Carrying the same types of investigation into the adult community, 
classes studying social studies topics have drawn upon experiences 
such as these: 


—Kindergarteners walked around the blocks in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the school to note the different kinds of homes they 
found—apartment houses, duplexes, single family houses, houses 
with lawns and without, etc. They recorded their findings in pictures, 
sand table construction, etc. j j 

—Primary-graders visited the corner mailbox at collection time, to see 
the pickup of letters by the postal truck driver. Their observations 
were drawn upon in dramatic play, when they returned to their class- 
room. 

~Primary-graders made a study of the different ways people made a 
living within their neighborhood, using field trips and individual 
observation, A mural painting for one side of their classroom was 
one of the results. 
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—Intermediate-graders studying transportation visited the local air- 
port, talked with officials, and were taken inside a commercial air- 


liner. They used the information they collected, along with that | 


derived from other activities, as a basis for a variety of culminating 
activities for the unit. 

—Junior high school students studying the industrial revolution 
Visited a small, local toy factory to see an assembly line in operation. 
This experience supplemented their reading and was drawn upon in 
their discussion of mass production. 

—A ninth grade class in community civics made a housing survey of 
two delimited areas in their city, comparing the conditions they 
found and drawing conclusions as to requirements for satisfactory 
housing. 

Members of a tenth grade world history class visited a museum to 
study realia, in connection with a unit on medieval life. The students 
visited the museum on a weekend, and reported to the rest of the 
class, illustrating their remarks with picture postcards purchased at 
the museum, 

—A tenth grade world history class, studying the rise of Naziism, sent 
a representative to interview a person who had lived through the 
1930’s in Germany; the topic of the interview was how the Nazi 
system had influenced his daily life. The class developed the ques- 
tions the representative was to ask. The interview was recorded on a 
tape recorder so that it could be played later for the entire class to 
hear and discuss. 


—A senior problems class, studying propaganda and persuasion tech- 
niques, attended a series of political rallies. They attempted to iden- 
tify and analyze the persuasion techniques that were being used in 
efforts to win voters. 


—A twelfth grade social studies class participated in a school exchange, 
visiting twelfth-graders in another community and then receiving å 
return visit from their erstwhile hosts. Each student got acquainted 
via correspondence with his (or her) host (or hostess) before the first 
of the two visits was made. In preparation for its excursion, each 
class made a careful study of the region it was to visit, and identified 
definite topics to be investigated through the trip. After each excur- 
sion both classes made a critical analysis of the experience. 


—A junior college class made a trip to the state capitol where a number 
g interviews with state officials were held. The trip supplemented 
the class’s previous study of the operation of the state’s government. 


—Students in a junior college class, studying public opinion and 
agencies of communication, interviewed ministers in the local com- 
munity on the subject of the influence of churches in forming public 
opinion about social issues. The interviews were reported to the class 
and discussed. 


—A junior college class, studying problems of community life, prepar ed 
a land-use map of the city in which the college was ated. 
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Recommendations for action and direct participation in civic af- 
fairs have sometimes grown out of work carried on in the extended 
social studies classroom, Such outcomes as these have been reported: 


—Members of a primary group, concerned with working together to 
keep their “school home” in order, were disturbed that the school 
yard was usually littered with papers after the upper-graders had 
finished their lunch period. They decided to pick up the papers 
themselves for several days, and send a messenger to each upper-grade 
home room to ask the older boys and girls to be more careful about 
scattering papers on the school-yard. 

—A fifth grade class, in connection with its study of the peoples and 
geography of western Europe, began a correspondence exchange with 

oys and girls in a school in a western European country. This soon 
led to a project of sending a box of school supplies to the European 
students, who were suffering from the hardships following World 
War II. The correspondence was continued at intervals through 
the year. 

—A junior high school class, convinced that the local bicycle ordi- 
nances contained serious flaws, made a study of the bicycle traffic in 
their town, consulting with the appropriate city authorities. They 
drew up a proposed set of ordinances. These were submitted to the 
city council, which adopted many of the provisions, 

—A junior high school class studying safety made a survey of traffic 
conditions at a corner near the school, where many children crossed 
the street on their way to school. The survey led the class to conclude 
that a traffic light was needed on that corner, to be in operation dur- 
ing the times of day when boys and girls were going to and coming 
from school. The city traffic officials eventually installed such a light. 

—A junior high school class studying persuasion techniques, was dis- 
cussing whether or not it was justifiable to use such techniques in a 
“worthy” cause. The class decided it was, and that they would apply 
what they had learned about such techniques by using the most 
effective educational devices they could formulate to conduct a keep 
the school clean” campaign. Posters, public address announcements, 
brief comments or anecdotes in the daily bulletin, and other such 
devices were used by the class in its campaign. 4 ie 

—A senior high school class in Problems of Democracy, studying politi- 
cal parties and elections during the fall months of a presidential elec- 
tion year, decided to run a model election for the school. In coopera- 
tion with other social studies and English classes, this was done. The 
project, lasting about six weeks, included: attendance, by student 
committees, at numerous political rallies; interviews, by student com- 
mittees, with such persons as ward leaders of major parties, cam- 
paign managers for various candidates, several actual candidates, and 
representatives of such civic groups as the League of Women Voters; 
preparation by students of articles for the school newspaper, dis- 
cussing issues in the campaign and plans for the school’s model elec- , 
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tion; study of election laws, and formulation of the exact procedures 
to be followed in the model election; conducting student registration, 
an assembly program arranged by the class, with addresses by two 
important local candidates who discussed campaign issues; presenta- 
tion in every classroom through the school, by “flying squadrons” 
of students, of brief final campaign speeches for each major party; 
conducting the actual model election. 

—A senior high school class in Problems of Democracy, alarmed by 
what its members considered inappropriate campaigning by candi- 
dates for student government offices, studied campaign procedures 
and made recommendations to the student council about rules for 
the next annual campaign. 

—Members of a senior high school class, studying problems of housing 
and slum clearance, participated in week end work camps sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Committee. With other work camp 
participants, the students took part in these activities: a tour of the 
area in which the work camp was held, with a follow-up discussion 
of the conditions they had observed—causes, effects on persons 
living in those conditions, etc.; working on such projects as laying 
bricks for a sidewalk across the grounds of a settlement house, a 
jungle gym for the use of the young children of the neighborhood; 
a seminar-type discussion of the problems of housing in the city as 
a whole, led by a representative from one of the nearby public hous- 
ing projects. On their return to school, the students reported on their 
experience to the rest of the class. 


—Twelfth grade students, as part of their social studies work, were 
assigned to work with various community agencies—the public li- 
brary, the “grey ladies” unit at a city hospital, etc. The students, in 
class, discussed and analyzed their experiences. 

—Tenth grade world history students, studying a unit on modern 
international problems, wrote editorials on current international 
problems; the school newspaper published selected editorials. 

—Senior high school social studies classes, in connection with study of 
the United Nations, held a model “General Assembly.” A part of it 
was presented as an assembly program for the rest of the school. 

— Junior college students, as part of a study of community problems, 
carried out such activities as: organizing a children’s story hour for 
Saturday afternoons in an underprivileged area; helping with as- 
sembly programs for nearby rural schools; collecting materials for a 
newly established camp for underprivileged children; helping with 
improvements in a neighborhood recreation center. 


The examples cited above to illustrate application of the concept 
of the extended social studies classroom have a number of characteris- 
tics in common. The activities grew. out of the work of the social 
studies program. They were related to other kinds of learning activities 
—reading, listening, discussing—that were carried on fou the most 
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part within the physical classroom. Most of them offered to students 
a choice of specific responsibility within the total plan of the activity. 
Most of them gave opportunity for individual initiative and originality 
of approach. Almost all of those cited provided opportunities for co- 
operative work among individuals, committees, and even entire classes. 
They offered to students opportunity to establish relationships between 
social data observed at first hand and the more abstract kinds of 
data they were studying via more conventional school materials. In 
some cases, the extended classroom activities offered an action outlet, 
a chance to do something about an issue on which students had come 
to some definite conclusions. In short, the examples cited give some 
indication of the wide range of values that can be achieved (or at 
least worked toward) through the extended social studies classroom, 

The social studies teacher at work in the classroom has never- 
ending opportunities to create an effective learning environment for 
his students. It is his responsibility to make the most of them. Each 
teacher is a person with particular potentialities, who is working 
in a situation that has its own specific characteristics—a particular 
group of students, each with individuality; a given administrator (or 
administrators) with whom to work; a group of colleagues, each of 
whom has his own approach; a specific budget (sometimes all too spe- 
cific); and a particular community with its own set of educational 
values and expectations. It is impossible, therefore, to arrive at an 
exact recipe for creating an effective learning environment for social 
studies work. Each teacher must develop his own, for each different 
situation in which he finds himself. The general propositions presented 
in these pages can serve as a basis for planning toward effective teach- 
ing in the social studies classroom. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
DALE, EDGAR. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New York: Dryden, 1946. 


A comprehensive discussion of audio-visual materials and methods. 


GILES, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
General principles and specific examples of cooperative planning are pre- 
sented. 


HARTLEY, WILLIAM H., editor. Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the 
Social Studies. Eighteenth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, a department of the National Education Association, 
1947, 

The social studies teacher will find this volume helpful in locating and using 
audio-visual materials. 
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HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE. The Teachers’ Role in Pupil-Teacher Plan- 
ning. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. 
A concise (26 p.) discussion of pupil-teacher planning, with case studies, 


HUSZAR, G. B. DE. Practical Applications of Democracy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. 
A stimulating discussion of democratic groups at work. 


OLSEN, EDWARD, and oTHERS. School and Community. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945, 
A comprehensive treatment of community resource use, with specific sug- 
gestions. 


OLSEN, EDWARD, editor. School and Community Programs: A Casebook of Suc- 
cessful Practice from Kindergarten Through College and Adult Education. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 


Specific examples of a variety of school-community projects. 


The How To Do It Series of the National Council for the Social Studies 
contains many suggestions for effective teaching in a democratic setting. 
The following titles are available: 

How to Use a Motion Picture 

How to Use a Textbook 

How to Use a Bulletin Board 

How to Use Daily Newspapers 

How to Use Group Discussions 

How to Use Recordings 

How to Do Cooperative Planning 

How to Use Oral Reports 

How to Use Opinion Polls 

How to Locate Useful Government Publications 


CHAPTER VI 


The Social Studies Teacher in Saol 
and Community 


JONATHAN C. McLENDON 


T Is especially timely that social studies teachers consider their roles 
I in school and community life. The continuing failure of teachers 
to achieve the degree of professional status they desire and the recur- 
rent waves of lay criticism of teachers and teaching underscore the 
urgency of planning and taking steps to enlighten the citizen's view 
of education. Such steps involve expanded and improved participa- 
tion by teachers in community activities. Furthermore, the growing 
self-criticism by teachers of the educational programs in their schools 
Suggests that better participation by teachers in the total life of the 
school deserves extended attention. j 

The clear and succinct statement of another expresses well the ap- 
proach utilized in this chapter: 


Within the school, as well as in the community, the social studies teacher 
is the link connecting the community with the school, the past with the pres- 
ent, the government with the school, the citizen with the teacher, society with 
education. In order to be the interpreter, the liaison agent between two well- 
disposed but unlike agents, the teacher must be a paragon of wisdom, a diplo- 
mat in conduct, and yet an unequivocating lion in courage. It is therefore 
small surprise that many a teacher, sensing the dangers and obstacles, gives up 
his rights, privileges, and responsibilities and becomes a mere hearer of les- 
Sons, a passive taxpayer, and an obedient servant of administrators. i 

The social studies teacher must have clear and courageous ideas as to his 
status and functions in the community as well as in the school. He must know 
enough about current issues to have intelligent opinions thereon. He must be 
a citizen, active and respected. He might well lead his colleagues in the seri- 


a 
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ous consideration of the question of how to express themselves as citizens, 
on ways and means of becoming such.* 

The pervasive factor in the relations of the social studies teacher to 
the total school program and to the community is his role as pro- 
ponent and exemplifier of democracy. Serving as a link between school 
and community and as an interpreter of the community to the school, 
the social studies teacher strives to make both the school and the 
community more democratic. In these troubled times, while democracy 
attempts to withstand attacks from within and from without, it is 
more essential than ever that social studies teachers help to strengthen 
the schools and the community by tying them more closely. 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe and analyze the activi- 
ties of the social studies teacher in both school and community life. 
Both principles of participation in school and community and various 
practices or situations to which the principles are applicable are con- 
sidered. While much attention is given to actual activities performed 
by social studies teachers, considerable treatment is devoted also to the 
potentialities of teachers in these areas. The chapter is selective rather 
than inclusive. Its purpose is to deal with a few of the outstanding 
ways in which social studies teachers do and may contribute to the 
life of the school and of the community. Emphasis throughout is on 
the particular responsibilities and opportunities of social studies teach- 
ers as distinguisher from teachers generally. All teachers, as profes- 
sional workers and well-educated citizens, have a responsibility to enter 
into school and community life. Here an attempt is made to point 
up ways of participating in school and community activities that are 
especially appropriate for social studies teachers. 

This chapter deals with three major aspects of the relations of the 
social studies teacher to the school and to the community: first, the 
proper role of the social studies teacher in contributing to the total 
life of the school; next, the most appropriate ways in which the social 
studies teacher may participate in community life and develop school- 
community relationships; finally, the best ways in which the social 
studies teacher may protect and promote academic freedom. 


Tue SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 
„The social studies teacher is potentially qualified to make some 
distinct contributions to the life of the school. Because of his study 
of human relationships, of social groups, of interactions among 
groups, the social studies teacher may be a valuable resource, leader, 


1 Wesley, Edgar B. Teaching Social Studies in Hi A T 
and Co., 1950, P- 4. 8 ies in High School. Boston: D. C. Hea 
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or worker in numerous school activities and functions beyond the 
classroom. Of course, all teachers have a responsibility to participate 
in such activities, but the social studies teacher may reasonably be 
expected, in addition, to make some distinct contributions as a 
result of his special training and outlook. 

The functions and activities of the school considered here are 
among those involving the total educational program beyond the 
classroom. The major responsibilities and opportunities of the social 
studies teacher in the classroom (in an expanded sense) have been 
treated in Chapter V. It is the purpose of this section to select and 
discuss those extra-class school functions to which social studies 
teachers, because of their distinctive qualifications, may make unusual 
contributions. These include school improvement programs, student 
activities, and administrative functions. 


School Improvement Programs 


School improvement efforts, to which social studies teachers may 
make significant contributions, appear in a variety of forms and 
types. Some schools have developed preschool and postschool con- 
ferences. The workshop, discussed at length in Chapter VII, is widely 
used as a technique to develop plans for improving the school. Every 
school has faculty meetings and most schools establish faculty com- 
mittees for specific functions. Many school systems across the nation 
have, in recent years, engaged in extensive, all-school self-evaluations, 
utilizing the Evaluative Criteria. Nearly every school, sooner or later, 
makes an attempt at curriculum revision. There are still other types 
of in-service education programs. f 

A major purpose of all such school-improvement programs is to 
determine how the school might better serve its community. Toward 
this purpose the social studies teacher may make a real and vital 
contribution. If properly prepared, he is the member of the faculty, 
committee, curriculum council, or workshop group most likely to 
understand fully the nature and educational needs of the community. 
It is the social studies teacher who probably is best prepared to realize 
the extent to which other social institutions and agencies educate 
the child. It is the social studies teacher who potentially can utilize 
his knowledge of the resources of the community to perceive the proper 
functions for a particular school in a particular community. À 

It is plainly the duty of the social studies teacher to share with his 
fellow workers his understanding of the community. The social studies 
teacher should analyze and interpret for his colleagues those character- 
istics of community life that have meaning for the school. Perhaps 
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a negative example will suffice. This writer recently visited the junior 
and senior high schools in a medium-sized community. The single 
outstanding factor in the life of the people of that community was the 
decline of mining in the surrounding area, For nearly two decades, 
and with increasing rapidity in recent years, the failure of the town 
to progress reflected the deterioration of its economic lifeblood. Yet 
no social studies teacher made a single mention of this vital, pervasive 
trend in community life in class, or in conference with the writer. 
In addition, the course of study and instructional materials included 
no direct reference to perhaps the most significant single factor in the 
future of the boys and girls in those schools. 

It is the job of the social studies teacher to aid the faculty in plan- 
ning instructional programs that reflect social needs. Clearly the cur- 
riculum will not reflect contemporary society unless and until those 
who plan the curriculum are aware of contemporary social changes. 
While the social studies teacher wants to avoid dogmatic and arbitrary 
pronouncements, he should be the special pleader for realistic, func- 
tional school programs developed in terms of social needs as well 
as in terms of the personal needs of students. 

The social studies teacher logically becomes, also, the special pleader 
for democracy in school life. The calculated risk for future genera- 
tions is too great if schools leave the learning of democratic skills, un- 
derstandings and attitudes to chance. Plans should be made so that the 
entire program of the school will reflect the aim of developing demo- 
cratic living. The social studies teacher may aid his colleagues by help- 
ing them to analyze democracy and to translate its meaning into their 
own courses and activities, 

There are those who may argue that social studies teachers might 
best handle the teaching of democracy alone. Such reasoning is as 
fallacious as that which pleads that English teachers alone might best 
teach pupils how to speak or read, The successful teaching of democ- 
racy requires the cooperative efforts of the entire school. Children do 
not learn democracy by merely hearing, reading, or talking about it. 
They require practice in democracy. The school that preaches de- 
mocracy in its social studies classrooms and practices authoritarianism 
Ce ce re a gent ond res 
mocracy he hears, is confused and fe ee rc ot a 

: > ustrated by teachers who practice 
the negation of democracy.? 


? Such concepts form the basic philoso i 

1 , phy of the Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. While the Project has published enplictabls 
material describing specific practices in the development of democratic citizenship, 
they are not currently available for general distribution, 
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Student Activities 

Student activities and organizations constitute another area in the 
life of the school to which the social studies teacher may make im- 
portant and distinct contributions. The social studies teacher may 
serve as a valuable aid in planning an adequate extra-class program 
and as a particularly well-equipped sponsor or advisor to certain stu- 
dent organizations and activities. ’ 

It is unfortunately true that many schools have poorly planned pro- 
grams of student activities. Typically the extra-class program has 
grown in even more haphazard fashion than the formal course offer- 
ings. Nevertheless, this unfortunate situation should not discourage 
attempts to bring order out of confusion, to plan and organize the 
student activity program so that it may render the most effective 
service to both school and community. Further, the logic that favors 
merging class and extra-class activities should be noted. The exclu- 
sion from the classroom of activities that are pleasant, meaningful, 
or interesting is hardly praiseworthy. The long-range desirability of a 
merger, however, should deter no teacher from actively attempting to 
improve the extra-class program found in most schools. 

In helping to plan a student activity program, the social studies 
teacher may well call attention to the possibility of neglecting com- 
munity needs, While student activity programs are presumably de- 
rived primarily from students’ interests, the particular needs of the 
school’s community may well be examined. Where the community al- 
ready provides adequate recreational facilities available to children 
and young people, there is little point in any school’s duplication of 
these facilities, Rather it is often feasible for the school to attempt to 
provide experiences in leisure-time activities not already provided 
for its pupils in their out-of-school hours. As a student of the com- 
munity and its resources and as a participant in community life, the 
social studies teacher may be capable of helping to coordinate school 
and community recreational facilities. The social studies teacher should 
be most willing to serve on the park, library, or recreational board. He 
should encourage his colleagues, school officials, and students to de- 
velop school and community recreational programs and facilities that 
complement each other, that avoid waste, and that encourage well- 
rounded activities. 

Social studies teachers have commonly sponsored such organiza- 
tions as history, current events, debating, and international relations 
clubs. These activities should not rob the social studies classroom of 
games, programs, discussions, and other experiences that are both 
fun and valuable for pupils, When this is not the case, these extra-class 
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activities may contribute to the entire school program by providing 
for the further development of special interests and abilities by stu- 
dents so inclined. Even in such organizations as a stamp club, the 
teacher is in a favorable position to help the pupil expand his knowl- 
edge of the social world. Surely the intensive interest of students in 
the human past, the contemporary social world, or world affairs is to 
be encouraged. To the extent that clubs contribute to worthwhile 
development of such interests, they are wholly desirable. Though it 
may reflect on our teaching of the social studies, it is probably true 
that the problem the teacher typically faces is finding enough pupils 
who have or are easily led to develop such interests. 

The social studies teacher frequently becomes an advisor to the 
school’s student government organization. Because of his acquaint- 
anceship with the operation as well as theories of politics and govern- 
ment, the social studies teacher is well suited to function in this posi- 
tion. Here the faculty representative has an unusual opportunity to 
influence the development of skills of democratic action. Some social 
studies teachers have helped student government groups to pattern 
their organizations and functioning on the model of our federal system. 
In some schools the administration has delegated specific powers with 
full authority to the student council. 

In general, it is suggested that the social studies teacher has a par- 
ticular responsibility to participate in those student activities for 
which his social understanding, training, and experiences best fit 
him, Almost regardless of the particular activity involved, however, 
he has a special opportunity through service in extra-class activities 
to help students develop skills of working with others in a democratic 
manner, A degree of informality uncommon in classrooms, a role for 
the teacher as primarily a member of or consultant to the group 
rather than leader, and a commonality of interests frequently char- 
acterize student organizations and activities. In such groups of students, 
as well as in his classroom, the teacher may well exhibit in his conduct 
and manner the democratic traits he hopes his students will develop. 


School Administration 


Like other teachers, the social studies teacher can aid in the ad- 
ministration of the school. Aside from the routine, mechanical admin- 


? Note, for example, two publications of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Student Council in the Secondary School, Vol. 28, No. 124, October 
1944 and 1948 Student Council Handbook. Washington, D.C.: National Association 
y la Dhak SE DENRA See also, Laura M. Shufelt, editor. Developing Citizen- 
shi rough School Activities, Bulletin No. 22. Washing ; i Council 
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istrative duties, teachers in modern schools are called upon to aid 
in policy making, public relations, and other functions formerly left 
solely to administrative officials. Whether the trend toward giving 
the teacher a larger share in the administration of the school will 
continue depends basically upon the success and effectiveness with 
which teachers grasp their opportunities and carry out their responsi- 
bilities. 

The administrative functions to which the social studies teacher may 
contribute most effectively include activities related to school finance, 
organized guidance, plant maintenance and operation, personnel poli- 
cies, and supervisory programs. It is not intended here to deal in de- 
tail with each of these phases of school administration. Rather each 
of them is considered only as to the general nature of the special 
contribution the social studies teacher may make. 

Some social studies teachers, because of special knowledge and in- 
sight into public finance, may be a valuable resource in formulation 
and activation of the program for securing school income. In this 
capacity, they may aid in formulating policies and interpreting extant 
policies regarding school funds. Such teachers will be especially adept 
at interpreting school finance to the public and to their colleagues. 
While the antiquated if not unsound systems of financial support for 
schools make this a difficult task, it is quite possible that further 
enlightenment of both the public and the profession will aid in de- 
veloping sounder systems. 

The program of organized guidance in the school constitutes another 
administrative opportunity challenging social studies teachers. In this 
area the teacher of social studies may help others to know better the 
vocational, health, leisure-time, and educational resources and needs 
of the community. Some schools have turned over the educational and 
vocational guidance of students to social studies classes, in recognition 
of the special capabilities of social studies teachers to assist in guid- 
ance work, There is, for example, the case of one social studies teacher 
who was responsible for a part-time employment service in the school 
because of his community interests. DAK 

In public schools particularly the social studies teacher may aid in 
promoting the care of public property, the school plant itself. Ameri- 
cans have seemingly achieved a degree of notoriety regarding their 
abuse of public buildings and grounds. Conscious of the need for 
governmental economy, for personal habits of good citizenship, for 
consideration of the rights of others, for utilization of the principle 
of respect for property, the social studies teacher may actively en- 
courage better care of the school plant, equipment, and grounds. 
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Courses in civics, modern problems, and social living offer particularly 
good opportunities in this regard. 

In democratically administered schools teachers are gaining a voice 
in the personnel policies of the school. Fhe need for applying de- 
mocracy to this area is perhaps as great as for any other area of school 
administration, In the hiring of teachers and other employees, in the 
distribution of duties among the school’s personnel, in the salary and 
promotional policies, it is highly desirable that group consensus be 
achieved while the welfare of individuals is not neglected. Such a goal 
calls for a fine balance in applying democratic principles to a rela- 
tively small group. 

Supervisory. programs in both public and private schools require 
supervisors who are not only technically competent but skilful in lead- 
ing groups of teachers as well. The social studies teacher may be of 
much help to the supervisor in developing group feeling, in applying 
the principles of group work derived from study of group dynamics. 
Similarly, the social studies teacher may aid his colleagues in appre- 
ciating the social utility of school supervision. The foregoing state- 
ments on the role of the social studies teacher in school improvement 
programs apply likewise to the area of school supervision. 

The impelling necessity for more democratically administered 
schools can scarcely be overemphasized, The teaching of democracy is 
severely limited, the proper functioning of the school as a demo- 
cratic institution is greatly restricted if and when the school adminis- 
tration indulges in authoritarian actions. The social studies teacher 
should be among the first to question arbitrary and seemingly unjust 
actions of a school administration. Conversely, he may be foremost in 
helping a school administration to apply democratic principles sin- 
cerely, In some schools administrators find the special insights of 
social studies teachers valuable in the functioning of the school policies 
council, an advisory body to the school administration. Above all, it 
is the job of the social studies teacher to work unceasingly for practice 
by the school of a living democracy, in order to supplement the demo- 
cratic symbols and ideas commonly taught. ` 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER IN THE LIFE 
OF THE COMMUNITY 
By reason of his study of social relationships and his observation 
of and participation in social affairs, the social studies teacher likely 
possesses greater capacity than most other teachers for linking the 
school and community. With the exercise of such ability the social 
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studies teacher contributes distinctly to both the school and the 
community. The major value of participation by the teacher in com- 
munity affairs is, then, twofold: the community may understand better 
the school it supports, and the school may understand better the com- 
munity it serves. 

One way in which the social studies teacher is likely to contact the 
community, perhaps more frequently than other teachers, is through 
the utilization of community resources in teaching. Since this im- 
portant phase of the teacher’s relationships with the community has 
been treated in Chapter V, it will not be dealt with here. 

In order to serve both the community and the school in furthering 
their mutual understanding, the teacher must first know the com- 
munity. The thorough study of the community in which he works is, 
then, an early must in the professional activities of the social studies 
teacher, While college courses and other training in the social sciences 
provide a framework for understanding human relationships in com- 
munities generally, they make no pretense of including information 
on each teacher’s community and its unique characteristics. The 
techniques of community study most appropriately used by teachers 
have been thoroughly described elsewhere.* 

Excluding community study and utilization of community resources, 
then, this section concentrates on four other ways in which the 
social studies teacher may contribute to community life and to school- 
community relationships. First, the social studies teacher may pro- 
mote mutual understanding in his contacts with parents and citizens. 
Second, the social studies teacher may help in the public relations 
program of the school. Further, the social studies teacher may aid in 
coordinating the school with other educational agencies and institu- 
tions. Finally, the social studies teacher may participate in commu- 
nity activities other than those indicated in the first three categories. 


Contacts with Parents and Other Citizens 


The teacher, in his frequent face-to-face contacts with parents and 
other citizens, has considerable opportunity for special service to both 
the community and the school, These contacts furnish many chances 
to explain to inquiring and interested citizens the aims and practices 
of the school. Such interpretations will supplement and enhance 
the organized public relations program of the school. The teacher will 
encourage parents and other adults to study school problems and 


i * Olsen, Edward G. and others. School and Community. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
946. X 
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public issues involving education. The teacher will also give per- 
sonal encouragement to adults to engage in civic activities related to 
education, such as the cooperation of laymen with educational per- 
sonnel in curriculum development. 


The Public Relations of the School 


In addition to the individual and chance contacts that teachers 
have with citizens, there are opportunities for participating in more 
organized efforts to maintain sound public relations. Such a program 
operates ordinarily through students, through publicity in mass com- 
munication media, through civic and service clubs, and through other 
devices and media adaptable to the program in a particular commu- 
nity. The duties that best fit the social studies teacher in a public 
relations program include those planning and operational tasks in- 
volving group understanding and work with groups. The social studies 
teacher may help to analyze, contact, and maintain working relations 
with newspapers, radio stations, and other agencies of communica- 
tion in the community. He may elicit the understanding and support 
of civic organizations by visiting, membership, formal speeches, com- 
mittee work, and other appropriate activities. 


Coordination of the School with Other Educational Agencies 


The unique role of the school as the formal educational institu- 
tion of the community is readily apparent to social studies teachers. 
While those who have never studied fully and carefully the relations 
among social institutions and agencies may fail to appreciate both the 
vast potentialities and the marked limitations of the school, the 
social studies teacher should not be one to overlook these factors. 
He should develop those competencies that would enable him to as 
sist the administration of the school and the community directly in 
coordinating the educational efforts of the school with those of other 
social institutions in the community. 

Some attention has already been given to relationships between 
teachers and parents. In his contacts with parents, one aim of the so 
cial studies teacher, and indeed of any teacher, may well be to increase 
parental understanding of the relative roles of school and home in 
educating the child. Surely there are tremendous variations in this 
respect from one home to another. Most parents, nevertheless, appr& 
ciate professional advice on how they may best provide education for 


their children. Parents may be helped to know also the aims and 
program of the school, 
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The marked relative decline of the home in its educational and 
certain other functions during recent times may puzzle many parents 
and teachers likewise. The social studies teacher who understands the 
nature and effects of this decline has a valuable opportunity to help 
both parents and fellow teachers see both the respective limitations 
of the school and the home and the opportunities remaining to each 
in educating the child. 

A comparable relative decline in the educational functions of the 
church has been noted by some scholars. Yet much remains, actually 
as well as potentially, that the church may accomplish with the spir- 
itual and moral development of children. In contacts with church offi- 
cials and members, as well as with school people, the social studies 
teacher may aid in developing appreciation of the role that the 
church might most realistically assume in its educational efforts, 

In these days of considerable controversy over the proper place of 
religion in education, the social studies teacher may assume some 
responsibility for a deepened understanding, by church and school 
people, of the traditional American principle of separation of church 
and state. If he possesses insight into the historical development of the 
church, knowledge of pertinent Supreme Court decisions, and aware- 
ness of the intensity of feelings arising from conflicting points of view, 
the social studies teacher can hold a key position in bringing under- 
standing to an area often torn by bitter controversy, Teachers, parents, 
and citizens generally desire and need such understandings as will lead 
to the recognition that the educational aims and resources of the 
church and the school are, in a number of respects, complementary. 

Modern media of mass communication constitute educational agen- 
cies which teachers have failed to understand and utilize fully. The 
pervasive influences on public opinion and action wielded by news- 
papers, radio, movies, and television need to be well understood if 
schools are to offer education that makes sense to pupils who are 
continually bombarded by the explosive presentations of these media. 
Much attention needs to be given also to the coordinating of the 
educational efforts of local mass communication enterprises with those 
of the school. Heretofore, most efforts in this area have been in the 
directing of achieving quantities of favorable publicity for the schools. 
As important as this may be, perhaps an even greater challenge lies 
in the almost unexplored area of education, through local mass com- 
munication media, that is designed to complement the offerings of the 
schools, 

The educational interests of patriotic, civic, business, labor, and 
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other groups are well known to teachers, and particularly to social 
studies teachers. These civic groups have frequently become pressure 
bodies favoring incorporation into the school’s program of some par- 
ticular subject, topic, celebration, activity, or organization. They have 
succeeded, in many cases, in attaining their aims. This has resulted 
in a curriculum that partially reflects the desires, if not the points 
of view, of various pressure groups. 

School people need to be aware of the dangers of yielding to the 
pressures of special-interest groups in the community. The teacher 
with training in the social sciences ought to be especially capable of 
recognizing and analyzing these interests, He should be capable of aid- 
ing in the formulation of a more positive, constructive approach to the 
relationships between the school and civic groups. Civic groups in the 
community need to be active supporters of the school. They also need 
to plan their own educational programs, for children, young people, 
and adults, so that these programs are compatible with and comple- 
mentary to the offerings of the school. A survey of the educational re- 
sources of the community, conducted cooperatively by the school and 
civic groups, may constitute a useful beginning device for a long-range 
program of coordinated educational efforts. 


Individual Participation in Community Affairs 


That the social studies teachers should participate in community 
affairs has been so often repeated that much of its suggestive value may 
go unheeded. Perhaps greater worth may be derived by considering the 
kinds of community affairs in which the social studies teacher may 
participate most profitably, and by realizing the practical limitations on 
the extent of teacher participation in local affairs, Some community 


activities particularly appropriate to social studies teachers have been 
suggested by another: 


f Social studies teachers, trained as they are in the social sciences and. spe 
cializing in social relations as a career, have something to contribute to com- 
munity leadership. They can help the community to clarify social issues, Un- 
derstand social situations, and use accurate knowledge in the solution of social 
problems. They can help define the values of American democracy and reveal 
violations of them; they can give positive leadership in helping the community 
to realize such ideas as respect for the personalities and infinite value of all 
individuals, the use of cooperation and reason in the solution of social prob- 
al ene exercise of civil liberties, and the assumption of civic responsibility 
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It is fundamental that the social studies teacher should enter into 
the political life of the community. It seems that no self-respecting 
teacher of citizenship would neglect his own opportunities to engage in 
appropriate political activities. Probably, however, very few teachers 
actually engage in political activity to the extent of even attending 
ward, precinct, or other political district meetings. The resultant impov- 
erishment of the teacher’s effectiveness in professional and civic life is 
deplorable. The minimum level of political activity, for social studies 
and other teachers as well as citizens generally, requires exercise of the 
right to vote. There is danger, however, in overemphasizing this basic 
duty for the impelling necessities of active citizenship to be demon- 
strated by the teacher involve many additional activities in the commu- 
nity. 

The social studies teacher should be well enough informed on local, 
state, and national affairs to speak with intelligence on social problems 
and issues. He should not hesitate to state his honest and informed 
Opinions regarding public issues when he feels sincerely that his state- 
ment will aid social advancement. He should be among the first to note, 
report, and question violations of civil liberties. He should serve will- 
ingly and faithfully when called for jury duty or when appointed to 
other public office. He should accept opportunities to run for public 
office and should endeavor to conduct such office for the public good. 

Possibilities for participation in still other areas of civic activity con- 
front the social studies teacher. In making choices as to how he should 
spend his time, however, little can be gained by bemoaning numerous 
heavy pressures, The social studies teacher has obligations to his com- 
munity as well as to his personal and job responsibilities. He, like other 
teachers, should examine carefully the possibilities of rendering service 
to the community and expanding his social experience through mem- 
bership and other forms of participation in civic organizations, drives, 
and functions, For social studies, and other teachers these possibilities 
would most likely include work with church, service, benevolent, youth, 
and other groups. 

3 Clearly the social studies teacher cannot afford to be niggardly in put- 
ting time and effort into community activities. His understanding of 
human relations and his insight into the operations of community 
&roups qualify him to carry out the responsibilities of many positions 
of leadership and to exemplify good followership in the community. 
Two criteria may serve as guides to limiting the civic duties expected of 
the social studies teacher. He should not be expected, requested, or 
required to engage in social service activities in the community any 
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more extensively than other comparably trained and professionally 
minded citizens. By this criterion the doctor, lawyer, minister, and 
others with college training or comparable experience or ability should 
be expected to give as extensively as the teacher to community service. 
Furthermore, the teacher’s primary responsibility to the community 
is his work in the school. By this criterion the teacher is justified in 
refusing responsibilities beyond the school which interfere with his 
doing the best possible job of teaching. Especially for social studies 
teachers, however, active participation in the community may enhance 
the understanding requisite to successful teaching. Surely no profession- 
ally minded person would take advantage of the two suggested criteria 
as justification for refusing opportunities for community service that 
would not interfere with his professional activities. “Personal reasons” 
in no case sufficiently warrant the social studies teacher’s avoidance of 
all participation in community affairs. 


Tue SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER AS DEFENDER 
AND ADVANCER OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Freedom of teaching has long been of special concern to social stud- 
ies teachers. The study of history and other social sciences, pointing 
up the concept of the essentiality of freedom in a democracy’s govern- 
ment and in its schools, has led social studies teachers to become par- 
ticularly aware of the problem of academic freedom. And this, of course, 
is a problem that concerns all teachers.* 

The status and development of freedom of teaching in American 
schools have been carefully examined and reported by Howard K. 
Beale in two scholarly volumes.” In answer to the question “Are Ameri- 
can teachers free?” a resounding “no” clearly emerges from the avail- 
able evidence, Likewise, the pertinent data make clear that American 
teachers have never possessed as complete freedom as would seem desir- 
able in a democratic society. 

Although it is evident that teachers have, and have had, limited free- 
dom at best, the question of whether teachers should be free has less 
obvious answers. While this question may appear facetious, it merits 
the attention of all who are concerned with academic freedom. Out 
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democratic heritage recognizes certain aspects of freedom to be basic 
human rights for all men. But, in addition to these rights, what kinds 
and degrees of freedom should teachers be permitted? Do the profes- 
sional qualities and abilities of teachers, and the nature of their work, 
warrant an outright, automatic grant of freedom? 

These questions about academic freedom require some attention to 
the concept of freedom. Social studies teachers would agree, it is be- 
lieved, that our democratic society demands, requires, and sustains 
freedom for the individual in order to retain its democratic basis. The 
concept of freedom is one that pervades all democratic institutions and 
operations. It has been of special concern to teachers in its application 
to their teaching and their lives. Still, basic to the concept of academic 
freedom is the realization that freedom for an individual or a group 
must be earned. Liberty does not come in automatic grants. It will not 
likely be dispensed by society, or by a particular community, to any 
individual or group who fails to earn the respect and to gain the con- 
fidence of that society. As applied to education this concept reveals that 
teachers must by their words and actions earn the respect of the com- 
munity if they wish to acquire and utilize freedom in teaching. Free- 
dom is a precious commodity that society does not lightly bestow. 

There are marked limitations inherent in the degree of freedom that 
the teacher may wisely exercise. These limitations arise from the very 
nature of teaching which is to lead or to guide others. No teacher, then, 
would want to abuse these freedoms in such a way as to alienate or per- 
manently antagonize those he desires to lead. 


Freedom in the School 


This treatment of freedom of teaching in the school is limited to the 
teachers’ and the students’ activities in the classroom and to free- 
dom from outside interference in operating the program of the school, 

The committee on Academic Freedom of the National Council for the 
Social Studies recently issued a statement which was officially adopted 
by the Council after lengthy study and preparation that incorporated 
the views of many social studies teachers.® This statement deals par- 
ticularly with the teaching of controversial issues and the use of con- 
troversial instructional materials. It also discusses some of the broader 
aspects of academic freedom, especially as they apply to the learning 
process in the study of social materials. Beginning with the reasons for 


“National Council for the Social Studies, Committee on Academic Freedom. a 
Treatment of Controversial Issues in the Schools.” Social Education 15:5; May 1951. 
P. 232-36, 
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consideration of social problems and current issues in social studies 
classes, the statement goes on to enumerate four essentials of the free- 
dom to learn. 


1, The right to study and discuss significant issues, social, economic, and 


political. 


2. The right of access to publications or statements that have a bearing 


on the issue, 


3. The right to study and discuss all sides of the issue in an atmosphere 


free from compulsion. 


4. The right to reach and express an opinion that may be different from 


Next are presented ten principles that the teacher should follow i 


that of other members of the class and from that of the teacher.® 


the study of controversial issues. 


Finally, extensive attention is given to procedures and criteria for 
the evaluation of instructional material used in teaching controversial 


1. To present or to permit the presentation of significant current ques- 
tions by the class. 

2. To help students obtain an adequate quantity and variety of ma- 
terials representing all sides of the question. i 

3. To help students form their own working questions, pursuit of which 
will lead to greater understanding of the problems. 

4. To call attention to the case for unpopular causes if necessary to 
assure a well-rounded consideration of the question. 

5. To help students distinguish between fact and opinion, and to form 
their opinions from the available facts rather than to look for facts 
to support a preconceived opinion. 

6. To help students discover common goals and areas of agreement 
while recognizing that the generalizations and conclusions of in- 
dividual students need not be alike. 

7. To encourage students to make up their minds on the issue, rather 

than to remain in a state of indecision. 

- To exemplify good social behavior in a controversial situation. 


To keep in mind his purpose: the development of informed and re- 
sponsible citizens, 


oe 


10. To “refrain from using his classroom privileges to promote partisan 


politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish propaganda of any 
kind.’”’20 


issues and current problems, 


The need for independence of schools from outside interference has 


been forcibly stated by another: 


The public schools are, of course, agencies of the state, established by the 
state, supported by the state, subject to the will of the state. But in one 


° Ibid., p. 232. 
” Ibid., p. 283. 
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respect they are like other agencies of the state: the courts. Their integrity 
and their independence of changing political majorities and of pressure 
groups must be maintained or the purpose for which the state established them 
is defeated. That puts heavy responsibility on both courts and schools. It 
frees them neither from criticism nor from reorganization, nor from obligation 
to take account of the changing responsibilities and policies of the state. It 
ought, however, to free them from domination and use by demagogues, by 
political parties, and by pressure groups, and it even reminds us that there are 
limits beyond which courts can not sacrifice law and justice and schools can not 
sacrifice established truth even in emergency.1* 


In order to gain the degree of independence indicated in this state- 
ment, teachers must earn the respect and gain the cooperative interest 
of groups that would otherwise interfere undesirably in the program of 
the school. This kind of cooperation may be secured by a sound pro- 
gram of public relations, previously discussed. It may also call for a 
courageous and forthright stand when the school’s freedom is under 
heavy attack. 


Freedom in the Community 


It is perhaps a sad commentary on both the history of the United 
States and of American education that the personal independence of 
teachers has been frequently and widely restricted in many parts of the 
largest nation in which democracy remains the way of life. The public 
can scarcely evade all responsibility for the many abrogations of free- 
dom recorded in Beale’s volumes. It is equally clear from the record 
that teachers have sometimes lacked the social consciousness, the pro- 
fessional competence, and the unremitting courage to gain the personal 
freedoms most teachers believe desirable. 

The issue of freedom of teaching thus presents a dilemma in Ameri- 
can communities, It is not unlike the divergent opinions expressed by 
the United States Supreme Court in a decision on March 8, 1952, rela- 
tive to New York’s Feinberg law. This legislative act, which bars mem- 
bers of subversive organizations from teaching in public schools, was 
upheld by a 6-8 majority of the Court. Justice Sherman Minton, in 
speaking for the majority, stated that “school authorities have the right 
and duty to screen” those who “shape the attitude of young minds to- 
ward the society in which we live. . . .” He held further that “one's 
associates, past and present, as well as one’s conduct, may properly be 
considered in determining fitness and loyalty.” In a vigorous minority 
report, Justice William O. Douglas asserted that the Feinberg law 
“turns the school system into a spying project... .” He charged that 


4 Hunt, Erling M., as quoted in Wesley, op. cit., p. 14. 
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“there can be no real academic freedom in that environment.” Justice 
Hugo L. Black supported the Douglas view, calling the law “another 
of those rapidly multiplying legislative enactments which make it 
dangerous . . . to think or say anything except what a transient majority 
happen to approve at the moment.” 

The social studies teacher should work diligently with fellow teach- 
ers in order to advance in the minds of the public a justifiably higher 
regard for teachers. It cannot be overemphasized that the ultimate at- 
tainment of personal freedom for teachers depends upon the wisdom, 
courage, diplomacy, tact, and good judgment exercised by teachers in 
their relations with other members of the community, including their 
students. 

The social studies teacher requires for competent performance of 
his job the highest possible degree of freedom to participate in civic 
affairs. This idea may require explanation to those school people and 
adult citizens who tend to think otherwise. The opportunity for social 
studies teachers to engage in public affairs in the community should 
really be limited only by the abilities of the teachers involved and the 
acknowledged standards of professional conduct. 


Freedom in the Nation and in the World 


No discussion of academic freedom today should omit reference to 
the current waves of restriction on freedom running across our nation 
and most other parts of the world. Resulting from the social reaction 
that inevitably follows wars and from the current costly struggle to 
protect ourselves from forces seemingly antithetical to our way of life, 
the present situation witnesses many restrictions on freedom that seem 
to contradict our recent and current efforts to protect the American 
way of life. It is not only the restrictions that have actually been en- 
forced, but, perhaps more significant, it is the widespread failure of 
teachers to act as they think best because of fear that their actions will 
bring retaliation or even persecution. The current situation for aca- 
demic freedom as well as numerous other civil and political freedoms 
is admittedly grim. 

In the face of this current situation, it is more important than ever 
that the social studies teacher take a place in the vanguard of those 
who will stand resolutely for the protection of our civil and academic 
liberties. For, as General Eisenhower's inaugural address at Columbia 
specified, “. . . academic freedom is nothing more than specific applica: 
tion of the freedom inherent in the American way of life. It follows 
that to protect academic freedom the teacher must support the entire 
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free system which, among other things, guarantees freedom for all." 
Since the dangers to freedom extend to the national and international 
scenes, it is appropriate that action to preserve and extend freedoms be 
taken at the national and international levels. It seems, then, that the 
social studies teacher might well be a proponent of academic freedom 
through the efforts of national professional organizations. He may wish 
to support the work of such organizations as the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. He may well support the Declaration of Human Rights 
originated by a United Nations agency. By so doing he evidences keen 
awareness of the interdependence of individuals and peoples, even as 
regards the maintenance of their freedoms. 


CONCLUSION 
The social studies teacher possesses special understandings of social 
relationships. He has both the opportunity and responsibility to utilize 
these understandings in service to the school and to the community. 
With complete faith in the efficacy of democracy and its basic com- 
ponent, individual liberty, the social studies teacher will strive to weld 
a more substantial link between the school and community. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

The interested reader will find value in examination of some of the 
sources utilized in considering materials to be included in this chapter. 
School and Community by Edward G. Olsen and others constitutes a 
basic guide to relationships between the teacher and the community. 
Likewise useful is Part Two of the Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, edited by Ruth West, Utilization of 
Community Resources in the Social Studies. Sections in Parts Two and 
Three of Teachers for Our Times, a publication of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education, will aid 
the reader in assimilating perspective on the tasks of the modern 
teacher. The previously cited statement of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom, National Council for the Social Studies, should be studied by 
every social studies teacher. 
Association of University 


* Eisenhower, Dwight D. “Inaugural Address.” American 
Professors Bulletin 34:3 523; Autumn 1948. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Professional Growth of the Social 
Studies Teacher 


EDWIN R. CARR anD ROBERT G. RISINGER 


HE social studies teacher’s continuing effectiveness in his work 
Me almost entirely upon the degree to which he increases 
his understanding of his field, of people and events, of techniques, of 
materials, and of himself. Every teacher knows that his pre-service edu- 
cation, thorough as it may have been, was no more than introductory, 
sufficient to get him under way as a teacher, but by no means adequate 
for the long haul. Regular study, systematic observation of students, 
willingness to experiment with new ideas and new devices, all coupled 
with a considerable amount of insight, are necessary, not only to facili- 
tate his moving ahead, but actually even to enable him not to lose 
ground. The varieties of growth-promoting experience are legion— 
every chapter in this section deals with one or more plans or ways of 
increasing one’s professional competence. In this chapter our attention 
will be concentrated on six avenues to professional growth: reading, 
graduate study, participation in workshops, preparing and using Te 
source units, research, and travel. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH READING 


The social studies teacher enjoys at least one advantage over teachers 
in most other fields in that his field is particularly dynamic, vigorous, 
and expanding, Its geographical, historical, and intellectual frontiers 
are continually being expanded, Its concern with people gives it a 
JESN E EOLA ESRI cate Son OS Se gl 
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vitality frequently lacking in other studies. Its tremendous scope makes 
almost all things, in a sense, grist for its mill. But this very advantage 
poses a difficult problem for the teacher in the field; how can he pos- 
sibly keep up with its expanding knowledge, with its fresh interpreta- 
tions? 

The answer is simply that he cannot, at least not in any inclusive or 
exhaustive sense. But he is nevertheless obligated to do his best. What 
he can accomplish will depend on his interest, his energy, and the time 
at his disposal. With a systematic plan of reading, scrupulously fol- 
lowed, he will generally find that he is able to do far more than if he 
merely reads indiscriminately, without purpose. The social studies 
teacher who reads not at all, or reads only one or two books a year—and 
studies consistently show that this type of social studies teacher is not 
uncommon—or who limits his reading to the Reader's Digest, or to 
The Saturday Evening Post, or, as in the case of one teacher within the 
writer’s knowledge, to the Scholastic Coach, is not worthy of the name 
of teacher of the social studies, He should seek employment in some 
field where his intellectual capacities are not particularly taxed. 

It seems that every social studies teacher, no matter how hard pressed, 
should be able to read at least one book a month and one or two peri- 
odicals, in addition to daily newspapers. As a minimum, he should be 
well acquainted with the important works in his particular area of the 
social sciences—American: history, geography, and the like, with the 
significant literature in the teaching of the social studies, and with 
particularly pertinent publications in the professional field of educa- 
tion. With more time and energy to dispense, he should be expected 
to know about, and perhaps to read in part or scan, outstanding books 
and periodicals in the other social disciplines and in education. Desira- 
ble, naturally, would be even wider and deeper acquaintance with the 
literature, a goal which, except in unusual cases, is beyond the range 
of possibility for most teachers, Each teacher should decide how much 
time he can and should devote to reading, where he wants to concen- 
trate his effort, map out a schedule, get the books and periodicals, and 
Start to read. 

The purpose of this section is to su i 
lists, which are better provided elsewheret—but ways of keeping up 
with the field or with a substantial segment of it. Some specific books 
and periodicals are mentioned, since one needs to offer illustrations in 
order to keep a discussion down to earth. But these references should 

*See Carr, Edwin R. Guide to Reading for Social Studies Teachers. Bulletin No. 
26. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1951. 
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not be viewed as minimum essentials. Since the social studies teacher 
is concerned with professional literature as well as with that in the 
content fields, the discussion will be in two parts, corresponding to 
these divisions. Both books and periodicals will be included in each di- 
vision. 


Reading in the Social Sciences 


The best guides to books in the social sciences are the periodic pub- 
lications of the various scholarly organizations. Here one finds the new 
data, the new interpretations, and the descriptions of new books in the 
various disciplines. As a rule the new facts and new interpretations do 
not find their way into textbooks—particularly those of below college 
level—until a considerable period of time has elapsed; so the teacher 
who disdains the scholarly publications and new books perforce may 
be, and frequently is, out of date, often without really being aware of 
it. Consequently, careful attention to these journals, and particularly to 
the one in one’s specialty, is a necessity, and scanning and browsing 
through others is highly desirable. 

The scholarly journals are not all equally readable or equally useful. 
Some are written for the highly trained specialist; frequently their ar- 
ticles, and sometimes their book reviews, tend toward the technical and 
esoteric. They should be perused, if at all by social studies teachers, 
only by those who have a heavy concentration in the discipline or 
have read widely in the subject and to whom the language and the 
sense of the writer are meaningful. 

i But there are enough non-technical, or relatively non-technical, 
journals to satisfy the needs and demands of most social studies teach- 
ers. In the field of general history, for example, The American Histort- 
cal Review? will be found the most satisfactory, It is the only journal 
which covers the entire field of history, and its contents generally in- 
clude several long articles, notes on source materials, and a lengthy and 
critical book review section. The Mississippi Valley Historical Review’ 
fills the place in American history that the publication noted above 
does in the general field. For the teacher who wants to explore and to 
keep up in the specialized areas of history, a number of journals are 
available, such as The Journal of Negro History* whose concern is with 
the history of the Negro both within and without the United States, 


* Guy Stanton Ford, editor, 
ton 25, D.C. 
* Wendell H. Stephenson, editor, Tulane Univ. 


ent ersity, Ni La. 
‘William Brewer, editor, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., REED oe : 
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The Journal of Southern History,’ The Catholic Historical Review,’ 
The Hispanic American Historical Review,’ The Journal of Modern 
History,’ and The Pacific Historical Review, as well as others. The 
scope of each of the last mentioned journals is evident from its title. 

In the other social science fields excellent journals are also published. 
In economics the most generally satisfactory and useful is The Ameri- 
can Economic Review, the official publication of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, though some of its articles are too advanced for 
those with little background in economics. The American Anthropolo- 
gist covers the whole field of anthropology. The American Sociologi- 
cal Review,2 among the various journals devoted to sociology, will be 
most helpful to the teacher; its articles and book reviews are full and 
both informative and critical. In political science The American Politi- 
cal Science Review,** journal of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, is the best general choice, though there are a number of other 
publications, dealing with various aspects of political science, such as 
municipal affairs, public administration, international relations, and 
the like, which the teacher will find revealing and interesting. 

The Geographic Review™ is an extremely well edited journal and 
one of the most attractive of scholarly journals in format; its articles 
and reviews will be of value to all social studies teachers, not merely to 
teachers of geography. Another journal in geography, and one which 
combines content and method, is The Journal of Geography,° the pub- 
lication of the National Council of Geography Teachers. In the field 
of the social sciences The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science," each issue of which is devoted to a particular topic, 
such as juvenile delinquency, education, social security, and the like, 
is extremely readable, contains numerous book reviews, and is prob- 
ably the best single publication in the non-history social sciences for the 
social studies teacher. 

With few exceptions, these journals appear quarterly, and prices 

ë Thomas D. Clark, editor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

*John Tracy Ellis, editor, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 

1 Charles C. Griffin, editor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

* George B. Carson, editor, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ae W. Caughey, editor, University of California in Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 

” Bernard F. Haley, editor, Stanford University, Calif. 

4 Melville J. Herskovits, editor, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


” Robert E. L, Faris, editor, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
3 Taylor Cole, editor, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
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of subscriptions are mostly in the four-to-six dollar range, with a few 


outside these limits. The majority are sponsored by national scholarly 


groups, and membership in the group usually brings the publication at 
no extra cost." 

The books to which these journals will lead the teacher are of a num- 
ber of types. Some are textbooks, covering an entire “subject,” such as 
a survey of American history or of principles of sociology. The teacher 
who is beginning his study of one of the social sciences or who has had 
little formal study of the subject and needs to review might well start 
with a general survey. In American history, for example, the survey 
might be one of several two-volume accounts, such as An American 
History*® by Merle Curti and others, or Morison and Commager’s pop- 
ular The Growth of the American Republic. If his inclination is to- 
ward economics, Paul Samuelson’s Economics: An Introductory Analy- 
sis? and,Economics*: by John Ise, are both readable. Ogburn and 
Nimkoff’s new edition of Sociology?? is one of the best in the field, 
though there are others which will serve the purpose of an introduction 
just as well. Useful springboards into anthropology, a field in which 
social studies teachers are notoriously deficient, are furnished by Alfred 
Kroeber’s Anthropology: Race, Language, Culture, Psychology, Pre- 
history” and by Robert H. Lowie’s An Introduction to Culiural Anthro- 
pology.* In the other areas there are also readable, inclusive, and 
scholarly surveys, any of which the neophyte might use for jumping- 
off purposes.?5 

However, it is the specialized studies, sometimes in textbook form 
but usually otherwise, to which the teacher should turn as soon as he 
has acquired the framework provided by the survey. These are the 


“ There are many regional and state organizations in history and the social sci- 
ences, and most sponsor journals of one kind or another. Teachers should find out 
about these local groups and secure access to their publications, as they usually 
geal in large measure with topics of regional, state, and local significance. 

Curti, Merle; Shryock, Richard H.; Cochran, Thomas C.; and Harrington, Fred 
AG A An American History. 2 vols. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

Morison, Samuel E., and Commager, Henry S$. The Growth of the American 
uae 2 Vols. New York: Oxford University Press. Fourth edition, 1950. 

i Samuelson, Paul A. Economics: An Introductory Analysis. New York: McGraw- 
Nes Book Company. Revised edition, 1951. 

4 aa EET eeen Aen Harper and Brothers, Revised edition, 1950. 
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works which clarify, add meaning to, and make vivid and real the gen- j 
eral treatments. A book like Marion Starkey’s The Devil in Massachus 
setts,?® for example, offers a vivid account of the Salem witch trials, to 
which the ordinary textbooks give only a line or two. Walter P. Webb's 
The Great Plains?’ makes a geographic expression real. The reader is 
enabled, in Albion and Pope’s The Rise of New York Port, 1815-1860,?8 
almost to hear the bustle and to smell the products on busy wharves. 
G. G. Coulton’s Medieval Panorama: The English Scene from Con- 
quest to Reformation”? transports the reader back a thousand years, 
and Twelve Who Ruled, by R. R. Palmer, makes it possible for the 
reader to experience, vicariously yet realistically, the terror, during 
the early days of the French Revolution, 

Economics is a difficult subject, and its literature is frequently hard 
going, despite economists’ striving for more readability in their books. 
But the social studies teacher in this day and age must be economically 
literate; he is obliged to go beyond books on “principles” to volumes 


. such as Morris Garnsey’s America’s New Frontier,” a highly readable 


account of the Rocky Mountain economy and its problems, Labor Eco- 
nomics and Labor Problems? by Lloyd Reynolds, one of the most 
understandable treatments of the subject, or Philip Taft's Movements 
for Economic Reform, an excellent book on economic systems. 
Books like Charles Beard’s The Republic: Conversations on Funda- 
mentals; A Twentieth Century Congress, by the senator from Ten- 
nessee, Estes Kefauver; and Dayton McKean’s Party and Pressure Poli- 
tics, add immeasurably to the textbook treatment of American gov- 
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ernment—in many ways, in fact, bring a deeper understanding of how 
our government works than do the textbook surveys. 

In the sociology-anthropology field the special studies of family, cul- 
ture, race, urban life, social control, and the like, are especially nu- 
merous and are almost all quite readable, Ruth Benedict’s Patierns of 
Culture," for instance, is an excellent antidote for a bad case of in- 
tolerance. Family and Civilization,®* by Carle Zimmerman, is a thought 
provoking analysis of family life, both historic and current. August 
Hollingshead’s Elmtown’s Youth? has already been read by at least 
hundreds of teachers and should be read by thousands more, whether 
they teach in Metropolisville or Droopy Corners. 

Those who think of geography in terms of the junior high school 
textbook, or of the college textbook, for that matter, should take a look 
at books like Ralph Brown’s Mirror for Americans, a geography of 
the eastern seaboard as it might have been written in 1810, using 
sources then available. And anybody who has the slightest glimmer 
of curiosity will be enthralled by The Friendly Arctic“ by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 


These are but a few of hundreds of books which might be men- 
tioned. 

The social studies teacher’s work in the social sciences is not com- 
plete, of course, without attention to current events, understanding of 
which is, after all, the raison d’etre for the social studies in the schools. 
Here again his efforts are limited only by his energy and his time. Cer- 
tainly an absolute minimum would be reading his local paper (neces: 
sary despite the fact that it sometimes provides good coverage of local 
society and sports, and little else), one of the better metropolitan news 
papers, a weekly magazine such as Time, Newsweek, or U. S. News and 
World Report, and a magazine of an interpretative nature, such as the 
Nation, the New Republic, or the Progressive. He reads the first to 
keep up with local events, essential if he is to be a part of the commu- 
nity and of its life, and if he wants to make full utilization of commu- 
nity resources in his teaching. He reads the metropolitan newspaper to 
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get better coverage of daily occurrences, and the weekly news magazine 
for summary statements of the week’s events and because it helps him 
to keep posted on matters not always considered newsworthy by news- 
papers. Finally, he reads the interpretative journal to help him find out 
the “why”’—sometimes to get behind the news, and sometimes for a 
critical analysis. 


Reading in the Professional Field of Education 


Keeping up in the professional field of education is first a matter of 
keeping up in the literature on teaching the social studies. Actually, 
this is not difficult; the literature, generally solid and substantial, is not 
extensive, and through attention to the publications of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, to one or two other periodicals, and to 
other infrequent volumes, reports, and miscellaneous documents one 
can stay abreast rather handily. 

Fundamental in this regard is the literature sponsored and published 
by the National Council for the Social Studies. The Council has one of 
the most extensive (and one of the best) publications programs among 
educational groups. These publications fall into the following cate- 
gories: 

l. Social Education, the official journal of the Council. It appears 
monthly from October through May, and regularly contains articles 
on both content and method (on all levels) book reviews, and special 
sections on audio-visual aids and pamphlets and government publi- 
cations. It is attractive in format, and well edited. 

2. Yearbooks, of which twenty-three have now been issued. Yearbooks 
deal with rather large areas of the social studies field, and are care- 
fully edited by competent persons. Recent yearbooks have included 
publications on American history, world history, geography, audio- 
visual methods and materials, current affairs, and citizenship. Year- 
books and Social Education are free to members of the Council. i 

3. Bulletins, of which approximately thirty have appeared. Bulletins 
are concerned with more limited aspects of the social studies, such 
as test items, resource units, bibliographies and the like. 

4. Curriculum series, which will eventually include publications on all 
levels, from kindergarten to junior college. 

5. “How To Do It” series, leaflets of six or eight pages, generally deal- 
ing with techniques, such as using a motion picture, conducting a 
discussion, using a recording, and so forth. ie ; 

6. Miscellaneous publications. Occasionally the Council issues a special 
publication, sometimes as a joint effort by the Council and some 
other organization, such as the recent series on fire safety, in whose 
preparation both the Council and the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the NEA had a part. 
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Information regarding all publications available, as well as Council 
memberships, can be secured by writing the Executive Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

During the last several decades perhaps fifty books dealing with part 
or with all of the social studies program have been published. Some of 
the older ones are now plainly out of date: others, despite their age, 
have continuing utility. Among the latter are some of the volumes of 
the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association, which appeared during the 1930's.‘* Among 
newer books on the social studies are the following: 

BINING, ARTHUR C., and BINING, DAVID H. Teaching the Social Studies in Sec- 

ondary Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 350 p. 

A comprehensive revision of a standard text in the field. 


JENNINGS, MANSON. VAN B. The Development of the Modern Problems Course 


in the Senior High School. New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1950. 180 p. 


The most complete study of the development and status of the problems 
course. 

KNAPP, ROYCE H. American Regionalism and Social Education: A Study of the 
Implications of American Regionalism for the Social Studies in New Eng- 
land Schools. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1947. 156 p. 

Though designed for New England, the proposals in this book will be 
suggestive for teachers elsewhere as well. 


as tae J. J. For Us the Living. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1945. 
P- 


A plea for a better program of civic education, with suggestions as to how 
it might be achieved. 


MCGRATH, EARL J. Social Science in General Education. Dubuque: William (0 
Brown Co. 1948. 286 p. 


Brief descriptions of programs in twenty-one colleges. 


MICHAELIS, JOHN U. Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. 466 p- 


An inclusive methods book for teachers in elementary schools. 


M MAURICE P. Social Studies Instruction, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
p- 
A volume dealing with or 


olur ganization, teaching, and supervision of social 
studies in secondary schools. 


PEATTIE, RODERICK. The Teachin 
tury-Crofts, 1950. 185 p. 
A lively little book, written particularly for the elementary teacher. 


PRESTON, RALPH C. Teaching Social Studies i hool. New 
York: Rinehart and Co., 1950. 337 p: SG se aes alia 


g of Geography. New York: Appleton-Cet 


“Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Particularly good on the discussion of various types of elementary school 
units. 

QUILLEN, I. JAMES, and HANNA, LAVONE A. Education for Social Competence. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1948. 572 p. 

An excellent book on the social studies in the secondary school. Especially 
good chapters on unit teaching and on evaluation. 

SAMFORD, CLARENCE D., and COTTLE, EUGENE. Social Studies in the Secondary 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 377 p. 

The newest of the texts in this field. 

WESLEY, EDGAR B., director. American History in Schools and Colleges. Report 
of the Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1944. 148 p. 

Among other things, sketches recommended content for four levels of 
American history. 

WESLEY, EDGAR B., and ADAMS, MARY A. Teaching Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1952. 466 p. 

A well-written account which pays particular attention to curriculum, social 
concepts, and study skills. 


WESLEY, EDGAR B. Teaching Social Studies in High Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath 


and Co., 1950. 594 p. 
Inclusive and well written. The most popular book on the subject. 


These books, together with the publications of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, will lead the reader to other comparatively recent 
works as well as to the older works and to the significant periodical 
literature, 

The literature in the field of education includes, of course, far more 
than that on teaching the social studies, and in order to see his place 
in the whole educational scheme the social studies teacher must try to 
do a substantial amount of reading and browsing in the wider field. 
Here again, as in the preceding sections, the reader must be referred 
to the journals as the best source of new ideas and of guidance to 
worthwhile books. The prolification of educational journals has been 
so great that selection of the most representative and the most useful 
for mention in these pages is difficult. The selections which follow are 
therefore somewhat arbitrary; they constitute what seem to the writers 
to be most useful. 

One should, for obvious reasons, read the journal of his state edu- 
cational organization, weak as it may be in comparison to others. On the 
national level a,number of good journals await the teacher's perusal. 
Some deal with the whole field of education, and attempt to restrict 
much of their coverage to rather large educational ideas, movements, 
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and policies. Among these are the Teachers College Record, a publi- 
cation of Teachers College, Columbia University, and The Harvard 
Educational Review.** School and Society, unique among educational 
journals in that it appears every week, has a number of virtues, among 
which are its excellent long articles (one in each issue) and its occa- 
sional bibliographical essays on books in particular fields of education. 

On the secondary school level The School Review, published by 
the Department of Education of the University of Chicago, is perhaps 
the best single publication. It, and its counterpart on the elementary 
level, The Elementary School Journal,“ regularly include, among their 
other articles and features, annotated bibliographies on some topic of 
interest to teachers at the respective school levels. Ghildhood Educa- 
tion, the journal of the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, is one of the best for teachers of young children. 

Keeping informed about the yearbooks of some of the national edu- 
cational organizations is another excellent way to stay abreast of what 
is happening. Not all of them will be of interest, nor even of impor 
tance, to the social studies teachers, but some will be found extremely 
valuable. Those of the National Society for the Study of Education,“ 
for example, are among the best in educational literature; recent ones 
have dealt with juvenile delinquency, reading, audio-visual methods, 
and learning, to mention but a few. The American Council on Educa- 
tion® sponsors a wide variety of publications, some of which are right 

' down the social studies teacher’s alley. The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, currently one of the pioneering groups 
in American education, has issued yearbooks which are always readable 
and which are frequently stimulating and helpful. Among its recent 
offerings are Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (1950) and To 
ward Better Teaching (1949). Occasionally the American Association 
of School Administrators’? produces a yearbook-of interest to the 
teacher of the social studies; notable are The Social Studies Curriculum 
(1936) and the recent Conservation Education in American Schools 
(1951). The John Dewey Society, another pioneering organization, 
offers yearbooks of general and special interest. one those of sig- 

s eee Meee 525 W. 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 

hg a i Kandel, editor, 15 Aine ee, Cambridge, Mass: 
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nificance have been Intercultural Attitudes in the Making (1947) and 
Education for a World Society (1951).* 

The suggestions in the preceding pages may appear to be a tre- 
mendously large order, impossible of attainment. The reader must bear 
in mind, however, that what has been written is intended as a guide, 
as a sort of set of directions, and not as a prescription. But at the 
same time he should remember that it is up to him to make the social 
studies stimulating and challenging to students. Though wide reading 
on the part of the teacher is no guarantee that his teaching will be 
stimulating, it is unlikely that he will do his best work without the wide 
background which only extensive reading can provide. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH GRADUATE STUDY 


There are two compelling reasons why a teacher seeks a graduate 
degree: to extend his competence or to raise his salary. These reasons 
are ostensibly two sides of the same coin; the teacher broadens his back- 
ground, clarifies his philosophy of education, sharpens his techniques, 
learns better how to understand students—in short, makes himself 
worth more to the school system and to the community. The increment 
of value is then given a dollar-and-cents equivalent and the teacher's 
salary is raised by that amount, or by the fraction thereof which the 
school fathers believe the community can afford. 

In practice, however, as many teachers know who have devoted one 
or more academic sessions to scaling the academic ladder, these highly 
valid reasons for pursuing learning beyond the baccalaureate are, or 
seem, incompatible. Where increased salaries are awarded simply for 
the acquisition of another, or higher, degree, the symbol, i.e., the degree 
rather than the substance, becomes the goal. Reasons of finance, geog- 
raphy, health, family, and the like often lead the teacher to do his 
graduate work in a school whose requirements are relatively inflexible 
and where his professional needs can be met only in part, if at all. 
Attainment of the degree under such circumstances means that his 
salary increment is secure but by no means guarantees that his study 
has been the fruitful experience that he needs and deserves. Insofar as 
the teacher is not hampered by personal reasons, such as those sug- 
gested above, he has only himself to blame for not seeking out a gradu- 
ate school which will permit him to secure both the increased com- 
petence and the degree. However, there is no question but that the 
teacher’s freedom of choice in this regard is often severely circum- 
scribed; he cannot pick and choose but rather must limit himself to 


what is financially or geographically possible. 
“ Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, N.Y. 
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Much of the blame for this situation rests upon the shoulders of the 
colleges and universities which persist in regarding graduate study and 
higher degrees almost exclusively as preparation for research, rather 
than teaching, and thus refuse to liberalize their requirements in one 
way or another so as to make them more appropriate and useful to 
teachers. A part of the blame must be laid to school administrations 
which base salary schedules on the easy-to-measure criterion of the 
degree, with little regard as to what the degree represents and too little 
consideration for non-degree graduate study. 

Both of these faults are being corrected, though slowly. Many col- 
leges and universities are introducing new patterns of master’s degrees 
(and in some few cases, doctor’s degrees). Others are liberalizing re- 
quirements for existing degrees in an attempt to make them more 
functional for the people who work for them. Some school systems 


credit the teacher’s account for a fifth year of study, whether it leads 


to a degree or not. These are encouraging trends, which it is to be 
hoped will continue. 

How should the social studies teacher make his decision about what 
to work on in his graduate program and about the institution in which 
to do his graduate work? Perhaps his first task is one of analysis, of his 
previous training, in both content and professional fields, of the re- 
quirements of his position, and then of his professional goals. He must 
then reach a decision regarding those of his needs which can best be 


satisfied through graduate study. Questions such as the following are 
pertinent: ‘ 


1. Is my grasp of my teaching field adequate? Few teachers will be able 
to answer this question with an unqualified “yes.” Pre-service prepa 
ration, in most cases, has followed a major-minor pattern or a broa 
fields program; the former provides a desirable concentration in one 
subject but little contact with other social science disciplines, while 
the latter provides, too often, only a smattering of each of a number 
of subjects. Though the latter is superior to the former, for teachers, 
it is by no means a panacea, and most teachers are aware that either 
type of pre-service training leaves large gaps in their knowledge. 
Economics, geography, anthropology, and social psychology are areas 
in which the gaps are usually most pronounced. 

24 Dok Possess adequate professional knowledge and skill? The answer 
to this question involves attention to such matters as knowledge 0 
the methodology, techniques, materials, and trends in the teaching 
of the social studies; understanding the process of human develop- 
mean appreciation of the needs of students; acquaintance with an 
s A in using simple research techniques; possession of a meaningfu 
philosophy of education; awareness of the guidance functions an 


possibilities of teacher and teaching field: i i 
techniques of community study. ame 
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3. Am I sufficiently familiar with the interrelationships between my 
teaching field and other fields? For example, do I have knowledge of 
literature, art, and music, so that I can capitalize on my knowledge 
to make history more meaningful and to make personal and social 
problems more vivid and vital? Do I know enough about science and 
technology and their impact on society? 

Having made his analysis of himself and his needs to the best of 
his ability (with the help of others, if necessary) the teacher’s next prob- 
lem is to decide where his needs can best be met. It should be noted that 
his needs may include those of an experiential nature, such as seeing 
new people and new places; these should also be considered in connec- 
tion with his choice of an institution for graduate study." 

What do colleges and universities offer to the teacher who wants, 
for his master’s degree, something of a tailor-made program, suited to 
his needs, and not merely a degree? Do these institutions recognize the 
educational facts of life? Are they retreating from their bastions of 
tradition? Do they accept the fact that most possessors of graduate 
degrees spend their time in teaching rather than in research? Do they 
concede that a high degree of specialization does not best suit the re- 
quirements of modern schools? 

To these questions no general “yes” or “no” answers, applicable 
to all institutions, can be given. As was noted above, however, a good 
many colleges and universities have made concessions. These conces- 
sions take various forms; in some cases they involve the establishment 
of new degrees, in others a liberalizing of requirements for existing 
degrees. In general, the provisions seem to fall into three categories, de- 
scribed briefly below. In each category several examples are noted. 
These examples do not represent the results of an exhaustive survey, 
and the reader must bear in mind that there are other institutions 
whose programs might also have been offered as illustrative. Mention 
of a school, moreover, does not constitute an endorsement. 

Category I. The liberalized Master of Arts Degree. Traditionally, 
graduate schools have required that candidates for the degree Master 
of Arts pursue a course of study consisting of a major speciality and 
a minor, demonstrate a reading knowledge of a foreign language, and 
write a thesis. Modification of these requirements is taking place on all 


three fronts: substitution of study in two or three fields for the major 


and minor, elimination of the requirement in a foreign language or 
substitution of skill in a research technique therefor, and extension of 
course work in lieu of the thesis, It is with the first of these that the 


zes the nature and importance of 


“This Yearbook in a number of places emphasi c J 
helpful to the teacher in making 


these other types of experiences and should prove 
a choice for further graduate study. 
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writers are concerned in these pages, though they wish to underscore 
(and to approve) the other two, and to suggest that in choosing a school 
the teacher inquire as to the regulations pertaining thereto, if either is 
considered of moment in individual cases. 

As an example of relation of the major-minor requirement one may 
cite the program of the University of Chicago where one may secure 
a divisional master’s degree in the social sciences. Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education makes provision for a master’s degree which permits 
some flexibility in course election, depending in part upon the stu- 
dent’s undergraduate preparation. Ohio University at Athens offers a 
special master’s degree for those who have pursued a social science ot 
broad fields major as undergraduates, The Master of Arts degree at the 
University of Illinois calls for a 4-unit (1 unit equals four semester 
hours) major and a minor or double minor of four units. At Michigan 
State College, though the major-minor pattern is not relaxed, there 
is a liberal interpretation of what constitutes the major. The University 
of Buffalo makes provision for a Master of Arts degree in two or more 
related fields. This handful of illustrations is offered as evidence that 
there is a trend in the direction of making the Master of Arts more of 
a teaching, and less of a specialized research, degree. 

Category II. The area major. The area major is a comparatively 
recent innovation, and one which should prove attractive to a consid- 
erable number of social studies teachers—particularly to those who are 
in core programs or who wish to correlate, in one way or another, social 
studies with English, music, art, and the like. Generally, the area major 
is organized so as to provide an integrated picture of a geographic area; 
the student pursues the study of its history, social and economic 
arrangements, art, literature, and philosophy in systematic and 
well-planned fashion. In other cases, however, the term “area” is 
understood to be other than geographic, e.g., international relations, 
or general studies. Regardless of the specific connotation of the term, 
however, the work is supposed to be integrated and organic. 

In the graduate school of the University of Minnesota, for example, 
one may work toward an area major in American studies, Western 
Europe; Central Europe, Russia, East and South Asia, and Latin 
America. The University of Oregon and Oregon State College 
make provision i the Master of Arts in general studies, the degree 
Sie O 
: mon nal fields of learning.” The area major 
in the University of Denver calls for forty hours of work in closely 
related fields. Other schools offer interdepartmental majors of one kind 
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or another—not necessarily area majors—but patterns of study which 
require close integration of courses. 

Category III. The master’s degree in Education. Master’s degrees in 
Education vary considerably from school to school. Many schools still 
retain the Master of Arts and/or Master of Science in Education, which 
usually, though not always, represent courses taken exclusively in the 
school, college, or department of education. The newer Master of 
Education generally is a more flexible degree, allowing or requiring 
course work outside the professional field, though in some schools it, 
too, is restricted to the professional courses. In a few schools, special 
degrees, such as the Master of Arts in Teaching, or the Master’s De- 
gree in Teaching the Social Studies, furnish the avenue to both con- 
tent and professional courses, The illustrations which follow are of 
schools which permit, encourage, or require the candidate to do a sig- 
nificant fraction—sometimes half or more—of his work in non-education 
courses, The qualifications regarding limited coverage of schools, noted 
before, should perhaps be repeated here. 

For the Master of Arts in Education at The George Washing- 
ton University the candidate may (and in some cases, where 
undergraduate preparation is deficient, must) take a substantial 
amount of work in the social studies. The University of Ken- 
tucky offers a Master of Arts in Education for which the candidate 
may take half of his work outside the major field. A similar arrange- 
ment holds for the Master of Science in Education at the University 
of Kansas. At the University of Colorado it is intended that the pro- 
gram for the Master of Education degree contain from twelve to 
eighteen hours in content fields, if the candidate’s field of specialization 
is teaching the social studies. 

The College of Education in th 
a Master of Education degree for wh 
gram in social studies, Candidates for t 
University are expected to combine professional study and advanced 
study in their teaching field, the program for the degree normally re- 
quiring two years of graduate study. The Master of Education at Syra- 
cuse University requires a minimum of twelve hours (out of a total of 
thirty) in education, with the remainder in social sciences or related 
fields. The University of Southern California permits, for the Master 
of Education, twenty-four hours of content in fields out of a total of 
fifty-two. 

For the Master of Arts in Tea 
regulations specify four content units out o 


e University of Minnesota offers 
ich it is possible to arrange a pro- 
he Master of Education at Denver 


ching at the University of Illinois the 
f a total of eight for the de- 
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gree. Six semester hours in education are stipulated as a minimum for 
candidates for the degree Master of Arts in Teaching at the University 
of Vermont, with the further provision that the student must complete 
eighteen semester hours in Education in his undergraduate and gradu- 
ate work. These illustrations, which demonstrate the efforts of colleges 
and universities to provide functional degrees, could be multiplied at 
least several-fold. 

The doctors degree. Relatively few elementary and high school 
teachers are interested in the doctorate, but for those who are, or who 
may be, some reference here is desirable. In most schools the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree continues its traditional course, though many 
college administrators, interested primarily in the improvement of 
college teaching, are calling the traditional plan into question. Some 
modifications are taking place, as we see indicated in Chapter IV. 
Examples of what might be called a “teaching” doctorate, as opposed 
to a “research” doctorate, include the Doctorate of Social Science at 
Syracuse University, which involves study in three social science fields, 
and the experimental program for the PhD in the social sciences at 
the University of Minnesota. There are in addition, of course, the 
numerous and varied programs for the degree Doctor of Education, 
most of which permit and some of which require, candidates to study 
extensively in cognate or in other fields. 

The bulk of this discussion has been concerned with degree seekers; 
the possessors of graduate degrees, and those who are not interested in 
advanced degrees have been ignored. Basically, however, their prob- 
lems are much like those of seekers after degrees; each group has 
some needs which may be satisfied through graduate study, though 
those of the aspirants for degrees may be greater. Holders of graduate 
degrees enjoy considerably more freedom to pick and choose and to 
combine travel with formal education, and are perhaps less bound 
by the need for rigorous application to study. Nevertheless, if their 
motive for further study is to increase their competence, they are still 
obligated to assess their strengths and weaknesses, as suggested above 
and then to act on the basis of their analysis, 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN WORKSHOPS 

In the past fifteen years no educational in-service training technique 
has spread more rapidly than the workshop. The original workshop 
was initiated in connection with the program of the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association (now the American Education Fellowship) in 1936-87. 


DOE 
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Within three years the Association was sponsoring eleven summer 
workshops in cooperation with institutions of higher learning, Cur- 
rently only a few colleges and universities which are concerned with 
teacher education are without workshops of one kind or another. In 
some instances the original concept has been lost and meetings vary- 
ing from one-day conferences to typical courses in education have been 
designated as “workshops.” : 

A bona fide educational workshop is a meeting or conference where 
responsible and experienced people come together to work with 
specialists and consultants on problems of an educational nature 
which they find difficult to solve alone. In addition there is always a 
strong emphasis on social activities. To distinguish the workshop 
from other conferences and to give some uniformity and consistency 
to the terms being used there have been established certain essential 
characteristics of the workshop as it has evolved in practice: 


1. A full-time or nearly full-time program is provided for the par- 
ticipants. 

2. While the length of workshops may vary from a few days to eight or 
ten weeks, the name “workshop” is hardly deserved if it lasts less 
than four or five days. i 

3. It is organized primarily around the problems, needs, and interests 
of the members. 

4. Participation in some common social activities is involved. 

5. Its practices must exemplify the principles of democracy. 

6. There must be considerable time for actual work sessions where each 
participant is expected to work in groups OF individually on his 
problem or the group report. k 1 

7. There must be time allowed for a summarizing or evaluating session 
at the close. 

8. In many workshops something t 
unit, handbook, curricular guide, 


angible is produced: a resource 
or other written materials.° 


Need for Democratic Classroom Procedures 


Teacher-dominated classrooms in the social studies, as in other sub- 
jects, are one of the great obstacles to effective learning of the impor- 
tant goals of American democratic education. Alert social studies teach- 
ers are the first to admit this, but so difficult is the task of abandoning 
the traditional subject-centered methods, and of starting pupil-teacher 


5 Caswell, Hollis L. and others, Curriculum Improvement in age sein eae. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columb AM er chs 
60-68; Earl Clarence Kelley, Workshop Way of Learning. New York: p 


Brothers, 1951. p. 137. 
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planning and other democratic practices, that little usually is done 
about it. 

Social studies classrooms, as is effectively stated in Chapter V, need 
to have the social atmosphere of a workshop laboratory in which re- 
lations among the learners are friendly and stimulating, Only rarely, 
unfortunately, does this type of classroom exist, partly because teachers 
in their entire preparation for their work have had little experience 
in the essential cooperative activities of pupil-teacher planning, small 
group work, use of community resources, and other aspects of demo- 
cratic classroom teaching. This social environment does not exist, 
teachers say, because pupils are too unruly; group work will only 
lead to chaos. This attitude on the part of teachers is frequently a 
mask for their own insecurity, as group work of different types can 
be and is being carried on in hundreds of better schools today. All 
this points to the need for an in-service experience which de-empha- 
sizes the old traditional rules and will encourage teachers to experi- 
ment with new methods more in harmony with the philosophy of 
education for a democratic society. In ever-increasing numbers teachers 
of the social studies are turning to workshops in order to secure this 
training in democratic classroom procedures. 


Organization of the Workshop 


In setting up a workshop the sponsoring organization usually de- 
cides on a general area to be studied and engages a director and 
consultants. Teachers who have registered for the workshop are 
sometimes asked to submit problems in advance on which they would 
like to work, but the better method is to wait until the start of the 
conference to decide on the specific problems to be considered so that 
members may participate in the planning, an important aspect of the 
workshop idea. 

While workshops will vary in minor details, the procedure in gen- 
eral after fifteen years of experimentation has become rather well 
standardized, After the preliminaries of registration, housing, and or- 
ientation details have been taken care of, the first general session is 
held. At this first session the importance of the general topic of the 
workshop is underlined and general announcements are made. The 
large group is then broken up into small temporary groups whose 
function is to list the problems which the members would like to 
consider during the period the workshop is in being. These proposals 
are reworded and consolidated into a compact report, usually by a com- 
mittee whose selection varies, and a mimeographed copy of the sug- 
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gested problems is given to each workshop member. Members then 
ally themselves with appropriate groups formed on the basis of the 
problems, Experience suggests that the best size for the small working 
group is from ten to fifteen persons, with no group smaller than eight 
and none larger than eighteen. Groups of this size usually insure suffi- 
cient resources within the group to attack the problem satisfactorily. 
On the other hand, the group is small enough so that free discussion 
will prevail and each member can be expected to contribute. 

After the small groups have been formed, each group ordinarily 
selects a chairman and a recorder, establishes objectives, and formulates 
a plan of attack on its problem. Later, when resources available have 
been utilized or advice from consultants has been received, the ob- 
jectives and plans may be modified somewhat. Activities of the small 
groups determine to a large extent the success or failure of the 
workshop. Two precautions which will help the group’s work become 
meaningful and which should be observed are these: (a) put the 
group’s objectives in writing and (b) make sure that a committee 
never adjourns until each of its members knows what is to be done 
at the next meeting and what he should do before the meeting con- 
venes. 

Educators who have had long experience with workshops advocate 
breaking down barriers among workshop participants by such tech- 
niques and devices as avoiding the artificiality of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, using first names, opening general sessions with songs, eating 
together, planning social affairs which include informal games, spend- 
ing week ends at camps, and serving coffee between meeting breaks.*° 
To some teachers the idea that so much valuable time in a workshop 
must be spent in just getting mature, intelligent people socially ad- 
justed so they will work together seems foolish, but generally speaking 
the more “foolish” a teacher believes the practice to be the more he 
probably needs it. Games such as “Hokey Pokey” are often helpful 
in helping teachers get rid of their inhibitions. 

The following describes what might be a typical day in a workshop. 
At the general morning meeting of all members topics of common 


interest are discussed by the director, consultants, visiting experts, or 


members of the workshop. These programs are designed to unify 
house for information, and 


the workshop activities, serve as a clearing’ 

provide continuous motivation for the workshop program. The or- 
ganizers of the workshop must exert considerable care to see that the 
activities at this general session contribute to the main purpose of the 


* Kelley, op. cit., p. 78-83. 
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workshop and are not merely entertainment. Too many outside speak- 
ers, unnecessary field trips, or other inappropriate diversions can 
harm a workshop. 

At noon the participants commonly eat lunch together, sing, chat 
and in various ways promote good fellowship, The afternoon is de- 
voted to individual and small group activities, including conferences 
with consultants, discussions, reading, visiting schools, or committee 
meetings. Evening sessions are almost always social. 

These activities constituted the daily program in a workshop spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles County Board of Education in 1949: 

1. One or two hours of observation in kindergarten, primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper-grade classsrooms. 


2. An hour and a half or two hours in group discussions of child de- 
velopment and problems and practices of curriculum, methods, and 
evaluation, 


3. Two hours in laboratory sessions, working on projects of the teach- 
er’s own choice. 


4, Thirty minutes to an hour or more in the curriculum library. 


5: conrea with supervisors and coordinators in general and special 
elds. 


6. Noon meals together, with singing, dancing, and movies." 
Projects and Activities of Workshops 


One of the most significant characteristics of workshops, as has been 
suggested, is the opportunity for teachers to work on problems of 
interest to them in their own schools. In Kingsport, Tennessee, for 
example, efforts expended in a social studies workshop resulted in rê- 
visions of the curriculum in third and fourth grades, in the establish- 
ment of criteria and problem areas for units to be considered as suit- 
able materials for social studies, in a recommendation regarding modi- 
fication of the traditional geography-history arrangement in junior 
high school, and in the preparation of “A Tentative Guide in Social 
Studies.” 

During the summer of 1948 thirteen bulletins were developed in 
workshops held at Florida State University and at the University of 
Florida. Over three hundred teachers from various counties of the 
state participated in this bulletin production during the period. Thes¢ 
workshops produced needed materials, served to get teachers actively 
interested in developing curriculum materials, and created a nucleus . 


of trained leaders to carry on curriculum improvement programs in 
their respective communities, 


5 Hoffman, Howardine G. and Trillingham, C. C. 


3 “In-Service Training Individ- 
ualized,” The Nations Schools 46:44-45; December 1950. ge E 
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In the Los Angeles County workshop a group of teachers employed 
in several of the schools within a district toured the community, inter- 
viewed business and industrial firms and governmental agencies whose 
services could be utilized in enriching educational experiences for chil- 
dren, and prepared a community resource file containing pertinent 
data about services available, visiting hours, persons to contact, and 
the like. 


Administrative Support 


So convinced are administrators that workshops are valuable in the 
in-service training of their staffs that it is not unusual for a system 
to conduct its own workshop. If this is not practicable, many school 
boards are providing sums to subsidize teachers who attend other 
workshops. For the past four years the Board of Education in Minne- 
apolis has made funds available to staff members for this purpose. 
Over a hundred teachers have taken advantage of this opportunity 
and have participated in workshops in Group Dynamics, Economic 
Education, Community-School Relations, Education for Improved 
International Relations, Democratic Practices in Education, and other 
areas and have returned to their schools to provide needed leadership 
in their faculties. 

In Michigan the Secondary School Association sponsors three work- 
shops of one week’s duration each during the summer months. These 
are usually filled to overflowing, and perhaps half of the participants 
are subsidized by boards of education or by other agencies, at least 
to the extent of their actual expenses. In some cases both expenses 
and salary are paid. Since 1939 the Denver Public Schools and the 
University of Denver have jointly operated summer workshops. The 
Denver Board of Education provides partial payment of tuition to the 
university for teachers who work on school projects. In Kingsport, 
Tennessee, substitutes were hired so that social studies teachers might 
meet on school time to work on the reorganization of the social 
studies program in their school. The state legislature in Maine has 
adopted a measure which makes it possible for towns, which assist 
teachers with costs in in-service study (principally workshops) by a 
grant of at least fifty dollars, to be reimbursed in this minimum 
amount by the state. In actual practice the state has urged towns to 
supplement this basic sum through salary adjustments or by other 
defined policies so that the public will finance actual monetary costs, 
the contribution of the teacher being limited to his time. 

Approximately one hundred Gary, Indiana, teachers, principals, and 
parents attended a workshop on workshops held in the Michigan 
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State Teachers Association camp at St. Mary’s near Battle Creek, in 
October 1950, From a survey of opinions of teachers, parents, and 
pupils of improvements needed in the Gary schools certain problems 
were isolated and those deemed most urgent were scheduled for study 
in workshops to be held subsequently for all Gary teachers. Some 
schools were to hold workshops in November, others in April and 
May. During the school year teachers were granted five days of teach- 
ing time to spend in preparation for and participation in a work- 
shop. While teachers were encouraged to attend the sessions at camp, 
provision was made for those unable to do so to attend a workshop 
held at one of the schools in the city. 

One of the three major problems studied by the large group in the 
spring meeting at St. Mary’s was that of how a school may teach 
citizenship so that students will be more sensitive to their civic 
duties and responsibilities. Out of the discussions and studies came 
specific recommendations for revamping part of the social studies cur- 
riculum. 

These few examples are offered merely to underline the growing 
sympathy of administrators for the workshop idea. No program of 
in-service education, workshop or other type, can be very successful 
without the understanding, approval, and active support of the ad- 
ministrative staff and of the board of education. Without the re- 
sourceful leadership of this status group the forward steps taken by 


the schools mentioned above would have been difficult to take, if not 
impossible. 


Value of Workshops 


Workshops, if they have accomplished nothing else, have demon- 
strated that groups of teachers working on problems which they have 
helped to formulate will accomplish more that can be applied to 
the improvement of teaching than any administrative plan, however 
skilfully conceived. The road to the completion of a successful work- 
shop is, however, sometimes rocky. Progress may be slow. Mistakes 
may be made. Differences of opinion May seem insurmountable, Some 
participants may feel that much time is wasted. But as they learn 
to work together these differences in background, training, experience, 
and point of view help to insure that all angles will be explored, that 
individual differences in background will be recognized, appreciated, 
and utilized. Concepts of practical value will emerge betae each 


participant is encouraged and expected to make his contribution to 
the group. 
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Typical of the enthusiasm which many teachers feel about the free- 
dom and the opportunity for worthwhile activities in workshops is this 
comment of a mature and experienced teacher: 


I’ve heard educational jargon so many times before, but not until this sum- 
mer have I been in a situation where I could question, comment, disagree, 
give illustrations, or think out loud... . I am beginning to understand what 
it means to use democratic procedures. Our discussions have opened doors—I 
think I’m beginning to understand some of the things I’ve been saying for a 
long, long time.58 K 


Responses to a questionnaire, answered by 150 persons who had 
attended the Wayne University Workshop, revealed very favorable 
attitudes toward the workshop procedure. Many teachers felt the 
workshop had directly influenced their teaching procedures. They 
wrote that they were successfully using workshop methods in group 
planning, had attained a better understanding of and more faith 
in democratic group procedures, were changing emphasis from subject 
matter to the needs of their students, were using the newer teaching 
devices (sociometry, pupil autobiographies, etc.) learned as a part of 
their workshop experience.*° 

Results of the Wayne University experience with workshops, as well 
as those of hundreds of others, seem to indicate that a properly or- 
ganized workshop should provide some, if not all, of the following 
benefits: 


1. Teachers often learn more in an informal workshop situation than 


they do in formal classes. 
2. The cooperative skills developed in workshops help the teacher 
teach those skills in his own classroom. : 
3. Intercultural relations are improved and greater tolerance of indi- 
vidual differences is developed. 
4. Skills in using resource materials and c 
ened, 
5. Teachers develop an appreciation and understanding of how democ- 
racy can work in a learning situation. 


onsultant services are height- 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH RESEARCH 
A potentially rewarding, though comparatively little used, pathway 
to professional growth is through classroom research. Research activi- 
ties, conscientiously and carefully executed, inevitably require a re- 


assessment of one’s principles or a reappraisal of one’s ere 
; TION 
* Hoffman, H. G., and Trillingham, C. C., op. cit., p. 46. gouch ION Fop 


® Kelley, Earl Clarence, op. cit., p- 97-102. . 
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both. They promote a variety of types of increased competence, among 
which are the following: 


lie 
2: 


3. 


4. 


10. 


They often require rethinking of one’s philosophy of education. 
They often require rethinking of the aims and objectives of one’s 
teaching field. 

They may lead to the development of better curriculum organiza- 
tion and materials. 

They may stimulate the use of more varied and better types of 
learning activities. 


. They may lead to a better understanding of student needs and in- 


terests, 


. They may heighten the teacher’s interest in students’ out-of-school 


activities. 


. They may better acquaint teachers with the character and proper 


use of commercial measuring and evaluative devices. 
- They may encourage the development of better evaluative tech- 
niques and devices, 
. They may provide teachers with better insight into the contribu- 
tions of other subject fields and thus encourage them to cooperate 
more energetically with an increasing circle of faculty members. 
They may, and should, provide teachers with a better understand- 
ing of the limitations, as well as of the values, of research. 


Experimental Investigations | 


fu 


The most important type of research, from the standpoint of 
rthering our knowledge of the educative process, is the experimental 


investigation. This kind of study involves two or more groups, equated 
_ insofar as possible, and subjected, with the exception of the experi- 
mental variable, to the same learning situation. The investigation 
attempts to discover whether the presence or absence of the variable 


wi 
of 


affects learning. Experiments of this type are not easy, and the teacher 


thout special training had better restrict his efforts to other types 
research until the training can be secured, either formally in 4 


graduate class or through careful reading. The experimental investiga- 
tion requires the following: 


i 
2 


ae 


. Control of the factors, outsid, 


A careful statement of the problem to be studied. 

A detailed description of the procedures to be followed with both 

experimental and control groups, 

arene econ of ae personnel in each group so that they are 
ade as nearly equal as possible. (Thi ired wi 

some statistical devices.) 3 ee re he ene 


e the learning situation, which may 
affect the outcomes. BT uatOn, 
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5. Selection or construction of instruments to measure the change 
which takes place. 

6. Proper statistical treatment of the data. 

7. Careful interpretation of the results. 


The kinds of experiments subject to this approach are almost with- 
out limit, One can study, for example, the effect on learning of a mo- 
tion picture, or a recording, or a field trip, or of any other kind of 
auditory or visual aid. One might study the relationship between 
learning and classroom atmosphere, the effects of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, or the results of direct training in critical thinking. A host of 
other questions will suggest themselves to the thoughtful teacher.*° 


Other Types of Research 

Skepticism as to the wisdom of his carrying out an experimental in- 
vestigation should not deter the social studies teacher from attempt- 
ing other research problems which, though they should be as carefully 
and as conscientiously done, do not require as complicated a tech- 
nique. Some of these are as follows: 


1. Diagnosis of a student's learning difficulties to discover whether 
his problem is due to poor reading ability, bad eyesight, a hearing 


defect, poor health, an unsatisfactory home situation, poor study 
habits, or to some other factor or factors. 
2. Study, through a questionnaire or other device, of students’ atti- 
tudes toward the social studies, and reasons therefor. 
Study of students’ reading habits and interests. 
Examination of students’ study habits. 
Analysis of a student’s reading disability. 
Survey of the community's resources to discove 
terials for curriculum enrichment. 
7. Study of students’ socio-economic background. ; 7 
8. Survey of parent and/or community opinion regarding the social 
studies program. : 
9. Study of students’ opinions regarding current affairs. 
10. Study of students’ attitudes toward a social problem, toward a 
group, or toward an idea, 
11. Analysis of the reading levels 
in the social studies program. 
12. Sociometric studies of classroo’ 
13, Preparation of the history of the sı 
% For detailed information about the experimental ee ost n tei 
types of research, the teacher should refer to a eer by Cx Bree Goad; A: S, ae. 


such as The Methodology of Educational Research, 
and D. E. Scates, New York: D. Appleton-Century. 1941. 890 p. 


Shoe 


r unexploited ma- 


of textbooks and other materials used 


m and/or homeroom groups. 
chool system in the community. 
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14. Comparison of the achievement of local students with national 


norms. 
15. Analysis of the degree to which students are able to see through 
biased materials. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH PREPARING 
AND Usinc Resource UNITS 


A most valuable professional development in recent years has been 
the in-service growth of teachers through the production of resource 
units. During the war years when added emphasis was given to the 
study of current problems in the schools, interest in the use of re- 
source units was greatly stimulated and the number of well-organized 
units increased. So rapidly has the idea spread and so promising have 
been the early results that the preparation and use of resource units 
has become an integral part of nearly all social studies curriculum 
revision programs. 

Resource units are reservoirs of possible resources which a teacher 
may utilize in planning, developing, and evaluating a learning unit. 
A clear distinction must be made between a resource unit and the 
teaching or learning unit which grows out of it. Much broader and 
more comprehensive, a resource unit is a source of teacher-pupil pre- 
planning for many learning units.* It deals with a large problem area 
rather than with a particular topic; it advises the teacher rather than 
blueprints his classroom procedure; it emphasizes various activities 
through which learning may take place, and avoids lists of specific 
questions on content; and it provides suggestions for evaluative pro- 
cedures through which achievement of objectives may be judged. 

A resource unit differs from a course of study: in that the former 
centers around some broad problem, topic, or area of experience 
which students and teacher wish to investigate, while a course of study 
usually outlines the work which is to be covered during the course 

; include the specific helps which are found in 4 

Tae unit, the course of study would become so bulky and detailed 

ro bolit genet ae ee a function for which it was inten 

field or grade level to the all i T ae Sih pe f: 
R aes “School program. Resource units are mut 
Irectly helpful than the usual courses of study: 


a a . pi , 
For an excellent, detailed discussion of the technical aspects of resource unit 


f » How To Construct and Use a Resource Unit, a 
bulletin prepared for the Joint Council on Economic Education, 444 Madison 
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From the resource unit the teacher may develop large and relatively 
independent learning units for his own particular class. 

No two schools nor any two teachers within a school can be ex- 
pected to use a resource unit in exactly the same way, despite apparent 
similarities of “subject” and grade level. Items selected from a re- 
source unit will rarely fit the needs of any teacher or class other than 
the one doing the selecting, since the unit to be taught should be 
adapted to the special needs and interests of the pupils, to the library 
and other facilities available, to the abilities and background of a 
particular class, and to the problems which face a specific group at a 
specific time. Using resource units instead of a single textbook allows 
each teacher, in cooperation with his students, a good deal of free- 
dom in determining the curriculum, The cooperative development of 
resource units gives promise of becoming one of the most highly 
effective approaches to necessary curriculum reorganization, to the 
end that the social studies will be able to make greater contributions 
toward meeting the needs, interests, and abilities of today’s youth. 
Unlike the textbook, the resource unit is not a chunk of subject 
matter or content to be learned by the student; it is rather a guide 
which will help the teacher do a better job of teaching by furnishing 
him with a storehouse of stimulating ideas. 

The first step in construction of a resource uni 
needs and interests, both immediate and long range, of pupils. One of 
the most difficult problems faced by the social studies teacher is the 
selection of varied instructional materials and methods to meet these 
discovered needs. A good resource unit will be invaluable in assisting 
the teacher in the selection of these materials in accordance with the 
discovered needs of students. The student builds and grows only with 
what he can incorporate into his own experience; the teacher must 
therefore collect in his resource unit such a wealth of materials and 
activities that each student will be able to find something appealing 
and challenging. A 

Overemphasis on the exact details of organization of a resource unit 
tends to focus attention on non-essential problems of form rather 
than on the desirable outcomes of behaviors, understandings, skills, 
and attitudes. Not the form but the learning value of the resource 
unit is the important consideration. If it promises to help teachers 
do a good job of pre-planning for their teaching it 1s a good resource 
unit; if it does not, it has little value regardless of its form. Most re- 
source units include, in one way OF another, the following sections: 
an introduction, stating the philosophy, objectives, and scope of the 


t is to identify the 
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unit; suggested initiatory, developmental, and culminating activities; 
suggested materials; evaluation procedures; bibliography; and possi- 
ble units to follow. 

Critics have pointed out that, as a result of following the line of the 
social science disciplines, gaps have been left in the social studies. 
They point to the need for a common focus, an inclusive frame of ref- 
erence for all of the social studies; and they suggest that only better 
students really see the interrelationships among history, economics, 
sociology, government, and the other subjects. Especially prepared 
resource units will help to establish these relationships in the minds 
of students. A unit on intercultural relations might include, for exam- 
ple, economic data on housing and employment, historical information 
of the influence of reconstruction on attitudes in the South, anthro- 
pological facts about race, governmental problems of civil rights, and 
sociological information concerning relationships between economic 
status and crime and delinquency. 

While the benefits derived from the preparation and use of re- 
source units ultimately depend on the teacher’s sagacity, sense of ap- 
propriateness, and understanding of the needs, interests, and abilities 
of students, some generalizations with respect to the value of the re- 


source unit to the classroom teacher may nevertheless be drawn; they 
include the following: 


1. Conserves the time of the teacher in the long run because of the 


varied suggestions for materials, methods, activities, teaching aids, 
and evaluative procedures, 


2. Tends to promote unit teaching procedures and wider pupil-teacher 
planning. 


3. Enriches and vitalizes teaching in subject-matter fields as well as 


guides the development of learning experiences that cut across sub- 
‘ject lines, 


4. Acts as a guide in helping teachers plan more in terms of democratic 
living in the classroom, 


5. Provides, through its cooperative development, many opportunities 
for in-service growth of the faculty. 


6. Makes curriculum changes easier for the teacher because he feels 
more secure when he has a guide. 


7. Allows more flexibility in meeting individual differences. 


; The consensus among educators supports the belief that the cur 
riculum of the social studies needs substantial improvement and that 
the principles of democracy make it desirable for local school syste™S 
to take a large part in this improvement. Widespread interests in the 
current proposals for a “life adjustment” program, recognition of the 
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inevitable expansion of the secondary school to meet the flood of 
increasing numbers of students, and the promise offered by experi- 
mental courses based on resource units all play a part in the demand 
for a reorganized social studies program. Rather than let changes 
in our schools come slowly and blindly, educators are taking the posi- 
tion that it would be more sensible to take a more intelligent and 
directive attitude. The cooperative construction of resource units is one 
of the better methods of inaugurating curriculum change. 

Resource units are most valuable if they are the product of group 
thinking. In many school systems groups of teachers, often represent- 
ing different grade levels and different areas of specialization, work 
out these units in workshops. A faculty which constructs these units 
must think in terms of whole personalities, democratic concepts, mod- 
ern research in learning, and subject-matter correlations instead of 
compartmentalized instruction which rests primarily on textbook 
learning, A staff which thinks along such lines will not only take a 
more constructive view of teaching and learning but will also de- 
velop a more cooperative spirit. 

Resource units make it easier for the teacher to incorporate neg- 
lected areas, such as intercultural relations, international understand- 
ing, conservation, community life, education for family living, con- 
sumer education, and democratic ideals, into his teaching plans, as 
well as to improve his teaching of the usual subjects. Studies have 
shown that high school students rate the social studies as one of the 
dullest offerings in the curriculum. This feeling could be counteracted, 
at least in large measure, by using well-thought-out resource units 
designed to make the social studies more meaningful to students. 

That resource units can modify a rigid curriculum and make it 
more amenable to students’ needs seems apparent, but it is necessary 
to recognize certain limitations. The curriculum, of course, is more 
than a mere list of subjects offered by a particular school, It embraces 


all of the experiences which students have under the guidance of the 


school, This means that it is the result of the interaction of a num- 
To change the 


ber of complex factors, many of them human ones. 
curriculum in any appreciable degree is to change the attitudes, de- 
sires, and skills of the people involved—teachers and pupils alike. Mak- 
ing and using resource units is no panacea, but it is an effective initia- 
tory step in stimulating better classroom learning and more whole- 


some pupil-teacher relations. 


units and other curricular publications 
try see Hollis L. Caswell and associates, 
New York: Bureau of Publica- 


“For a recent list of social studies resource 
of many school systems throughout the coun 
Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems. 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950, p. 444-47. 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH TRAVEL 


Travel is a phase of in-service training which needs little “sales 
talk.” Teachers like to travel and constitute one of the most traveled 
groups in our society. Studies reveal that there are teachers of the 
social studies who have not been beyond the boundaries of their 
native states, but these teachers are an inconsiderable minority and 
their numbers are diminishing regularly. 

It is a truism that travel helps to provide the direct experience 
which brings reality to social concepts. And it is no less true for 
teachers than it is for students. “Travel,” however, must be much 
more than occasionally interrupted movement from place to place 
if it is to be really fruitful. It is of relatively little value if one tries 
to cover too much territory in too short a time, if one looks only at 
tourist attractions, or, as is suggested below, if one travels with the 
attitude of the critic rather than that of the learner. 


Wartime Travel Experience 


In some ways the travel picture for teachers has changed materially 
in the last dozen years. Foremost among these changes was one which 
resulted from the participation of the United States in World War II 
and the consequent dispersion of large numbers of American service- 
men throughout the world. These soldiers were thrust into highly 
diverse environments, rich with educational possibilities. Many young 
people who are now teaching the social studies profited enormously 
by this wartime travel experience. They came home with maturity, 
a breadth of vision, and an outlook on the world and its people which 
reflected the educated person. Unfortunately, this was not true in all 
cases; too many Americans, soldiers and civilians alike, return with 
only vague notions of the places they have visited and with impres- 
sions such as “Those people don’t know what living is,” or “We just 
couldn’t find decent food and lodging anywhere,” or “There is 5° 
much dirt everywhere.” i 

It is difficult to be a good traveler, for one must have an oper 
mind and must not judge Manila, Tokyo, or London by the standards 
of Minneapolis or Rolling Prairie. Not the distance traveled, but the 
attitude of the traveler determines the educational benefits derived. 
Social studies teachers, for the most part, are inclined to see funda 
mental problems and conditions in their travels rather than limit 
themselves to absorbing “culture,” and many were able to get first- 
hand impressions of the peoples in other lands during the war which 
have given warmth and realism to their teaching. 
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The Fulbright Act and Exchange Teachers 


A second important change in educational travel in recent years 
has been the great increase in the number of exchange teachers and 
students. One hundred one British teachers and seven teachers from 
France arrived in the United States in the fall of 1951 to exchange 
positions for one year with American teachers in thirty-two states. This 
1951-52 interchange marks the sixth year of this international good- 
will program, In addition to those noted above, there are now ex- 
ecutive agreements with eighteen other countries, including Burma, 
the Philippines, Greece, Iran, Egypt, India, China, Korea, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Netherlands, Austria, Italy, Australia, Belgium, 
Norway, and New Zealand. During the six-year period more than 
1200 teachers from abroad have changed places for a year with teachers 
from all parts of the United States. Many different agencies and tech- 
nical difficulties are involved in the exchange; so, in order to facilitate 
the operation, the National Education Association has undertaken to 
act as a reference center of information for teachers who would like 
to take part in the progam. 

In 1950 a poll was taken among exchange teachers who had re- 
turned from Europe. One of the questions asked dealt with the number 
of talks these teachers had made while abroad. Responses indicated 
that, through speaking to groups ranging in size from 20 or 30 to 1600, 
they had reached two and one-half million people in three years. 
This business of contacting people directly can develop a feeling of 
international friendship and understanding difficult to achieve in any 
other way. The values derived from exchange, of course, are by no 
means limited to the field of improved international understanding; 
enthusiasts of the practice point out that teachers themselves benefit 
greatly from the experience and return to their own schools and class- 
rooms with deeper understandings and with enhanced professional 
ability. f 

Of the series of federal laws encouraging international educational 
endeavor none has been more important than the Fulbright Act, 
named after its sponsor, Senator Fulbright of Arkansas. Questions 


of what to do with surplus American property in foreign countries 


40; 371; September 1951. 


“ The Journal of the National Education Association, d a Challenge.” The 


Francis J. Colligan, “The Fulbright Act—-An Opportunity an 
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led to the enactment of this law. Most of the countries which bought 
surplus American goods were unable, because of dollar shortages, to 
pay for the materials. Agreements were made, therefore, which pro- 
vided that these countries might pay off their debts by accepting 
American students, teachers, and scholars for study in their countries, 
No applicant can receive a Fulbright award unless he is personally ac- 
cepted by the board in the foreign country and unless there is a place 
for him. This has sometimes resulted in complications; nations use 
as a starting point an analysis of the needs of their countries, attempt 
to bring in those Americans who will be of the greatest benefit, and as 
a result make requests which seem entirely unrealistic to us. For ex- 
ample, there is an impressive number of requests for nuclear physicists, 
whom we need ourselves. Requests for medical specialists, agricultural 
technicians, and other persons in scarce categories are also hard to 
fill.95 

Since the Fulbright Act went into effect the United States gov- 
ernment has signed executive agreements with twenty countries, pro- 
viding for the exchange of students, professors, research scholars, and 
teachers. As a result, 1907 Americans from the forty-eight states, the 
territories, and the District of Columbia, have received awards to teach, 
study, lecture, or conduct research abroad, and 1731 nationals of other 
countries have received awards for similar projects in the United 
States. It is estimated that $310 persons will be beneficiaries under 
the program during the year 1951-52.5¢ 

Students interested in studying abroad should write to the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York; teachers, to the United States Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D.C.; and professors, specialists, and 
advanced research scholars, to the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 


National Education Association Tours 


Another significant contribution of the last few years has been 
the leadership of the National Education Association in promoting 
travel tours for teachers. The Division of Travel Service annually dis- 
tributes information concerning NEA tours to some 120,000 teachers. 

Areas visited by the NEA traveler included most of the United 

% Odegaard, Charles E., 
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States, Mexico, Central America, West Indies, South America, Europe, 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Many of the NEA tours are operated in cooperation with institutions 
of higher learning. During the 1952 season cooperative arrangements 
were made with Indiana University, Western Illinois State College, 
Mankato State College in Minnesota, and Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege whereby through complying with certain additional requirements 
made by the college the traveling teacher may secure academic credit. 

Although most of the tour groups stay in hotels in the various 
cities visited, an association program is included especially in foreign 
tours whereby the traveling teachers are able to associate with their 
counterparts in the countries visited. Another trend is to make ar- 
rangements for the traveling teachers to live in the homes of teachers 
in foreign countries. This plan was introduced in 1952 in connection 
with the Scandinavian Life Experience Tour. 

NEA tour prices include all tour transportation expenses from the 
point where the tour is joined to where it is terminated; scheduled 
sightseeing; transfer of passengers and baggage between hotels and 
carriers; hotels; orientation sessions; a $5,000 accident policy; and all 
taxes except those which it is not possible to compute prior to the 
tour, Personal and unusual items of expense are not included, The 
National Education Association attempts to secure experienced tour 
directors who are well qualified to provide the group with an under- 
standing of the country or area visited as well as a pleasant trip to 


new places among new people. 


National Council for Educational Travel 


The development of the idea of travel as an educational device 
has grown from the skepticism of thirty years ago when a one-day 
field trip was looked upon as an unjustified waste of school time to 
the present when even round-the-world tours for students or teachers 
are regarded, if not as a matter of course, at least as reasonable 
undertakings. To bring order out of the confusion of conflicting 
standards of educational travel, as well as to stimulate this type of 
enterprise, a new organization, the National Council for Educational 
Travel, was formed at a meeting held at Indiana University in 1949. 
The executive office of the NCET has its headquarters in the office 
of the NEA Travel Division. The objectives of the NCET are stated 
in the report of its annual meeting in 1951, as follows: 


al travel by all colleges and universities so 


Recognition of education l t 
pate in approved organized educational 


that students who partici 
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travel programs will be able to acquire college credit for participa- 
tion therein, 

Recognition by administrators of the public schools that participa- 
tion by teachers under their jurisdiction in educational travel pro- 
grams merits the same salary increases and other recognition as is 
given to the teachers who attend summer school. 


NCET is working toward these objectives by: 


Engaging in research in any and all phases of educational travel and 
publishing its findings. 

Serving as a clearinghouse for the benefit of its members so that they 
at ‘more easily obtain data on existing travel programs and travel 
acilities. 


Cooperating with other recognized professional and trade associa- 
tions in all matters of mutual interest. 


Promoting educational travel by continuously expounding the merits 
thereof to students, parents, educators, government officials, and to 
the public in general. 

The research committee of the NCET has recommended that 
studies be instituted in some of the following areas: measurement of 
the relative values of education through travel versus traditional types 
of education; cost of travel education as it relates to purposes, dis- 
tances, and other factors; the effect of the American traveler on the 
country in which he travels; determination of the quality of leadership 
for educational travel directors; and the value of educational travel 
to methodology. The Council is also planning the publication of a 
practical handbook for people interested in educational travel which 
will contain, among other items: a list of summer schools abroad; 
sources of information on scholarships and fellowships for travel 
and foreign study; names and addresses of organizations in the United 
States which sponsor educational travel; names of transportation 
agencies; sources of data on travel in specific areas or countries; and 
a list of suggestions and warnings for travelers. 


Guided Educational Tours 


Americans have always been a mobile people. Today the urge to 
get relief from radios, TV, juke boxes, telephones, billboards, and 
mobs of people makes the longing to travel all the more irresistible. 
Who can pick up a tourist ad and read, without a quickening of in- 
terest, about “cloud-scraping peaks crowned with eternal snow; can- 
yons that still seem unbelievable, even as you view them; . . . giant 


“ “Report of the 1951 Annual Meeting.” Nati . : Travel, 
February 16-17, 1951. rs (Himeographed) ational Council for Educational 
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trees that have been growing since the dawn of history; geysers shoot- 
ing skyward with clocklike regularity; tons of water tumbling over 
cliffs with a deafening roar. . . .” One is tempted to throw aside the 
trivia of the moment and head for the magic Western Wonderland. 
For the social studies teacher to follow blindly such a fascinating trail 
is to waste much of the educational value in travel. He must be more 
than a tourist. He must be more interested in people than in places, 
if travel is to pay the rich dividends claimed for it. 

Helping the teacher reap the greatest educational harvest from travel 
is one of the purposes of guided educational tours. Today more than 
one hundred universities are offering summer travel courses to various 
parts of the world, under the leadership of trained professors. Credit 
is usually given for the tour, and reading, reflection, and reports 
are generally considered as integral parts of the experience. Space 
permits the mention of only a few examples of the many colleges 
which offer travel for credit: 


—The School of Education of Indiana University offers a summer tour 
to Mexico by private automobile. The course carries two and one- 
half hours credit, with fees totaling $17.50. Study assignments are 
individual and lists of general books and guide books on Mexico 
and suggestions concerning clothing are provided. The directors sug- 
gest that teachers should allow about $5 per day for meals and lodg- 
ings. The tour director handles all details of the trip including 
changing money, assistance with shopping, arranging sightseeing and 
educational trips, leaving the individual free of bothersome details. 
Mexican schools are in session at this time, giving teachers a chance 
to observe a foreign school system in operation. The 1951 trip lasted 
from August 1] to August 26. | i 

—San Francisco State College organized a summer seminar in India 
in 1951. Designed primarily for educators, speakers, and writers, the 
seminar was devoted to a study of social and economic conditions, 
the political situation, and aspects of religion and philosophy in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. y 

—Tulane University offered a summer trip to Guatemala lasting fifty- 
seven days. The course was devoted to an intensive study of the area’s 
history, economics, social organization, and related factors. The trip 
was open to college juniors, seniors, and graduate students who bag 
acceptable academic records and a working knowledge of Spanish. 
Four professors specializing in economic geography, anthropology, 
political science, and history conducted the trip. — 2 

—Under the Department of Audio Visual Education of Western Illi- 
nois State College an experimental tour is to be operated which will 
include five instructors and five study fields. One of the major objects 
of the tour is to work out methods of integrating various subject- 


matter fields in one tour operation. 
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Credit on the Mexican tour is offered on the following courses: Edu- 
cation, Tour Management, Photography, Social Science, Biology 
and Geography. Credit in the field of Biology and Social Science may 
be on graduate level. One may earn a total of 514 semester hours. 
Western Illinois State College is also operating a Music and Art tour 
to Europe. Both of these tours are operated in association with the 
NEA Travel Division. 

— Summer students of Illinois State Normal University may take a tri 
through Western United States and Canada one year and through 
Eastern United States and Canada the following year. One week is 
spent on campus before the tour begins, laying the groundwork. The 
1949 Western trip cost each student $350 and covered 8000 miles. 
Lodging for forty-five days and two meals per day were provided. 
The trip to the East covered 7000 miles and cost about $50 less. 
Credit in either geography or in a combination of history and geog- 
raphy is offered for the course. 


Many of the advantages for traveling with groups such as those 
noted above are apparent. The main objectives of such trips are edu- 
cational and the staffs directing the tours are made up of trained 
leaders. 


Increased Recognition for Travel 


Increasingly teachers’ salary schedules and school board rulings are 
being amended to recognize the fact that “professional growth” can 
come about in ways other than periodic study at a college or univer- 
sity. According to a study made recently by the Educational Research 
Service of the National Education Association in 363 cities of more 
than 30,000 in population, “travel is the most generally accepted 
equivalent. It was listed by 10 of the 11 cities over 100,000 and by 
38 of the 45 smaller school systems which permit equivalents.” 
Provisions for allowing travel credit to count toward professional 
growth credits are developing so rapidly that there are naturally 
many local differences in specifications. However, some fairly typical 
elements in school board requirements are the following: 


—The teacher must file with the superi i li- 
caton lot approval ot pegs perintendent, in advance, an app 


—The trip usually must be for two or more weeks. 


Ag Nea: Education Association, Research Division and American Association 
z c ool panna en Equivalents for College Credits Recognized as Meeting 
Ph elan S vs Slat of Salary Schedules in Cities Over 30,000 in 

opulation. Educational Research Service. Circul i D.C.: 
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—Upon completion of the tour the teacher must file a written report 
or statement, 

—Some schools will accept travel as evidence of professional growth 
only when the travel is approved for academic credit by a college. 
—In only a few schools may a teacher substitute equivalents for the 

entire amount of growth credit required. 


These suggest that administrators are somewhat reluctant to accept 
all travel for credit toward the requirement of in-service training, Such 
reluctance is understandable when one considers the absence of edu- 
cational standards of judging travel and the lack of specific studies 
which point to the salutary influence of travel in the improvement 
of teaching. It is to be hoped that this situation will be corrected 
through the work of the National Council for Educational Travel. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Professional Services and Activities of the 
Social Studies Teacher 


MERRILL F. HARTSHORN 
BURR W. PHILLIPS 


HE dynamic nature of the social studies is clearly evident to every 
Hey studies teacher. No other area of education is fraught with 
greater change. As all aspects of our society become more complex and 
interdependent, the problems and responsibilities of the social studies 
teacher grow and become more complex. This is not the place to review 
or state the aims of social studies instruction. However, a full apprecia- 
tion of the problems that face social studies teachers today requires 
that the reader have clearly in mind the objectives of the social studies 
program in order to determine and evaluate the various kinds of in- 
service activities in which social studies teachers may participate with 
profit to themselves and their school programs. That social studies 
teachers should engage in various kinds of in-service activities if they 
are to discharge their responsibilities adequately needs little argument 
here. The preparation a social studies teacher receives through work in 
college or university is only the beginning of education for teaching 
social studies. 

Basically, the social studies program must: (a) give individuals a 
working knowledge of society of which they are a part, (b) develop 
skills of democratic participation, and (c) provide a basis for the de- 
Leet Loe eee ose A 
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velopment of sound values which must be perpetuated in our society. 
The purpose is, therefore, to develop a loyal citizenry capable of in- 
telligent action, both in their personal and civic lives, in accordance 
with knowledge of fact and a sound scale of values. 

This is a tremendous responsibility for the teacher. With the dy- 
namic nature of the social studies and the complexity of our present 
society, never before were the problems and issues facing the individual 
teacher greater. Keeping informed so as to meet these responsibilities 
in the field of content, curriculum, techniques of presentation, and 
materials of instruction is a never-ending task for the alert social 
studies teacher. Working alone, he cannot possibly keep abreast of 
developments or render the professional service needed to keep the 
social studies program vital, alive, and in line with new developments 
and research. 

Fortunately, there are today many avenues of participation for the 
alert teacher who assumes the obligations of the profession, and seeks 
ways to keep informed and make a contribution to the profession. 
Various chapters of this Yearbook indicate many types of activities in 
which he may participate that will result in personal growth and in 
professional service. No one kind of such activity is either sufficient 
or best for all teachers. Obviously, any program of in-service growth 
and professional service must be determined by the background and 
experience of the individual teacher. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND BENEFITS OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Professional growth and service are closely interrelated and go along 
together hand in hand. As the teacher renders service to the profession, 


his own professional growth and advancement should take place, the 


social studies program will improve, and in addition, the status of the 


profession is raised. For the social studies teacher opportunities for 
professional service are numerous and exist at the local, state, regional, 
national, and international levels. Through active membership in pro- 
fessional associations at all levels, the social studies teacher can render 
service of benefit to himself as well as to his colleagues. 

Recent investigations by the National Council for the Social Studies 
headquarters office have resulted in locating over 100 local, state, and 
regional social studies councils with their officers and committees, that 
are going organizations, and there is clear evidence that there exist 
more groups that have not as yet been so specifically identified.* Yet, 


Directory of Local, State, and Regional Social 


$ x in Social Studies: 
E E hed each October by the National Council for 
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there are even more places where no effective local social studies or- 
ganization exists. In such places, the opportunity for professional serv- 
ice is just as real, and the first thing to be done is to arouse interest in 
a local organization and give leadership in organizing a local or state 
group that can render real service to the social studies teachers in the 
area, 

It is encouraging to be able to report that in the past year or two, 
there has been a real increase both in the number of local and state 
social studies organizations, and in the programs and activities of 
these groups. However, the paradoxical fact remains: that teachers of 
these subjects in the school curriculum that deal with group living and 
human relationships have been slower in organizing and developing 
effective programs through their professional associations than have 
teachers in some other subject-matter areas. It would seem that teach- 
ers of social studies should have a full awareness of the potentials of 
organization and cooperative endeavor that would result in stronger 
and more effective organizations at local, state, and national levels. 
While we have much to be proud of in the record of accomplishment 
by existing groups, we have by no means realized our potential. In 
that fact lies the challenge for members of our profession and the op- 
portunities that exist for professional service by every social studies 
teacher. Such professional participation rebounds to the advantage of 
the individual teacher as well as to the profession itself, and above all 
to the ultimate objective of all our work—a better social studies pro- 
gram for children and youth. 

To appreciate the values of organization and professional service, it 
is helpful to examine, if only briefly, the nature and functions of active 
social studies groups and to think through ways in which every teacher 
may participate in such work. 


Loca SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCILS 


In the local social studies council is found the basis and the growing 
edge of the organized profession. The face-to-face human relationships, 
possible at the local level, that provide the basis for action programs 
by local groups are in sum total the generalized problems of the entire 
profession on which state and national associations base their pro- 
grams. In turn, the efforts at the state and national level produce their 
ultimate results in local communities, and must be utilized and in- 
terpreted by local groups and individual teachers to be effective. 

Likewise, policies that are to govern state and national organiza- 
tions, if they are to meet the needs of social studies teachers, must grow 
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out of the thinking and experience of social studies teachers and 
leaders of local groups. Further, the leadership of state and national 
social studies councils must emerge in larger part from those members 
of local councils who have found opportunities to demonstrate vision 
and courage in positions of responsibility. Fortunately, for our profes- 
sion, we are moving ahead with development of local councils and 
working to establish improved relationships with better liaison between 
local, state, and national groups. 

Local social studies councils should be professional workshops where 
teachers identify the problems they face in their daily tasks and 
through cooperative endeavor utilize the skills and knowledge which 
they possess to enable them to solve their problems and move ahead. 
This means that every member must participate if the task is to be 
accomplished. A constructive action program by local councils will 
give individual teachers an opportunity for creative service and im- 
portant work, Imagination and social inventiveness applied to local 
problems will result in the development of procedures and action in 
meeting local issues. While local problems may differ some in nature 
and in details in various communities, the facts are that all local groups 
have many common problems. Hence, with effective state and national 
councils, with good communication and liaison between these groups, 
it is possible to share local experiences with a much wider audience. 
Those responsible for developing local activities should write up their 
experiences and submit them to their state and national councils so 
they may be utilized in publications or meetings of these groups. 

From what has been indicated, it should be clear that effective coun- 
cils at all levels must engage in a program that is something more than 
simply meeting together a few times a year to listen to a speaker. There 
is, of course, a place for speakers for purposes of inspiration or for fur- 
nishing information. But the important fact is that any council that is 
worthwhile, and that furnishes real service to its members, must engage 
in activities that are significant to the members and which help them 
in meeting their individual obligations. The record of the councils that 


have grown over the years furnishes factual evidence on this point. 


Some LocaL CouNcIL ACTIVITIES 
It is impractical here to list all local councils and their programs. 


However, a brief description of some of the activities of local groups 
may serve to suggest projects that could be developed by any local 
examples of local coun- 


council and at the same time serve as practical ; x “ 
cils carrying out the principles and functions described above. Io 
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obtain a description of a variety of types of activities a few local groups 
are listed below. It should be stressed that dozens of other local groups 
might have been mentioned that are carrying on similar projects, and 
further, that as no complete listing of local group activities exists, 
many significant local items may be missed. No attempt is made to 
describe fully the work of any council. 

The Eastern Illinois Council is preparing a bulletin about historic 
places in the section of Illinois encompassed by that Council. Plans 
are to have the pupils in the schools write descriptions of places that 
are included in the bulletin. 

The Pinellas County (Florida) Council for the Social Studies has 
published a study of current affairs problems, and is now hard at work 
on a publication listing materials available on “Our American Heri- 
tage.” 

The Des Moines Council for the Social Studies held a panel discus- 
sion with students at Drake University from Arabia, Germany, Eng- 
land, Japan, Canada, and Nigeria participating in a discussion of “Ed- 
ucation and International Understanding.” 

Representatives of law, labor, and business composed the Lay Panel 
participating in the discussion “What More Can the Social Studies Do 
in Teaching Citizenship?” held by the Minneapolis Council for the 
Social Studies. It is reported that these representatives made an out- 
standing contribution to the discussion. 

The Ellensburg (Washington) Social Studies Council plans a survey 
of community resources, coordination of the social studies course of 
study, and a general exchange of ideas and information. 

The Kanawha County (West Virginia) Council for the Social Studies 
participated in planning with the County Superintendent of Schools 
for an integrated curriculum in social studies for the twelve grades and 
for classrooms for social studies, 

The Milwaukee County Social Studies Council, in cooperation with 
Milwaukee State College, sponsored the Annual Conference on Sec- 
ondary Education. Five groups cooperated to cover all fields of sec- 
ondary education, among them the social studies, 

The Chicago Council serves its members by mailing them each 
month a flyer which lists free and inexpensive materials for social 
studies teachers, They have also prepared and adopted a statement on 
the teaching of controversial issues. 

The Association of Social Studi i 2 
lished in 1951 a revised E z su oe ee ee 
ing, for Social Studies Teach- 
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Capital District Council (New York) holds workshop courses for 
teachers on such subjects as the teaching of local history, world history, 
curriculum problems, the social studies teacher, and community re- 
lations. Each workshop lasts from 114 to 2 hours and from three to 
five are held each year. 

The Long Island Council for the Social Studies for several years has 
conducted in-service courses for teachers. These courses have dealt with 
such topics as economic education involving a number of field trips 
to study business and industry as well as lectures and discussions, the 
study of international relations with field trips to the United Nations, 
local history of Long Island, and curriculum study. 

The Duval County (Florida) Council for the Social Studies has 
established working committees on: Program, Membership, Publicity, 
Social Study Projects, Social Study Curriculum, Social Study Textbooks 
and Materials, Social Affairs, and a Coordinator of National, State, and 
Local Social Study Problems. The stated functions of the Council in- 
clude: (a) unifying departmental policy and program; (b) revising and 
writing social studies courses of study: (c) curriculum study; (d) text- 
book study and recommendations; and (e) programs related to interests 
of social studies teachers such as international affairs, audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods, and community affairs. The group has also 
worked on plans to coordinate the work through the schools with 
many civic and service projects such as the American Red Cross, the 
Tuberculosis Association, the Community Chest, the Children’s Mu- 
seum, and the State Department of Education. r 

The Detroit Social Studies Club holds an Annual Institute with 
speakers and section meetings. As is true in many other cases, they 
frequently have officers of the National Council as speakers. 


The Greater Cleveland Council for the Social Studies holds a regular 


series of meetings during the school year with outstanding speakers 


and discussions. 

The Northwestern Pennsylv 
a large annual meeting with a 
a number of small discussion groups based on a 
to meet the interests of social studies teachers a 
and subject-matter areas. They also feature an 
social study teaching materials. 

Innumerable examples migh 
hold four or five meetings a year wit 
involve a number of lay persons or OF § 
speakers and discussion groups. The topics f 


ania Council for the Social Studies holds 
series of speakers at general sessions and 
wide variety of topics 
t various grade levels 

extensive exhibit of 


t be given of programs of councils that 
h panel discussions that frequently 
f groups that have outstanding 
or such meetings are often 
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selected by polling the entire membership of the group so that their 
interests may be met. 

A great number of local groups also issue as a service to members 
some kind of a mimeographed bulletin that contains professional news, 
digests of programs, and information about local materials and activi- 
ties that would be helpful to members, 

The above examples represent only a partial list of activities of a 
few groups, selected solely to indicate a variety of kinds of projects 
that locals may engage in and which call for membership participation. 
It is also evident that the activities cited are for the most part action 
programs that result in projects that are of definite and practical help 
to social studies teachers. 


STATE SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCILS 


As previously indicated, the programs of state councils are in many 
instances based on the work of local groups and the interests of indi- 
vidual teachers throughout the state. Therefore, the programs of the 
state councils in many instances will represent an extension of the 
kinds of activities conducted by local groups. Beyond that, of course, 
the program and activities of state councils can reach a wider group 
of teachers than is true in the case of a local group. Further, the basic 
principles of participation and cooperation that underly the operation 
of a local council have equal application to the state councils. The 
principle of having action programs with as wide membership par- 
ticipation on projects as possible and having programs designed to meet 
the practical needs and problems of social studies teachers is equally 
applicable at the local, state, and national levels. 

The state councils can perform some unique functions that neither 
local groups nor a national council can deal with adequately. For 
example, one state social studies council has been much concerned 
about the question of the state certification of social studies teachers 
within their state. They have felt that some of the certification policies 
and practices have not been in line with sound principles involved in 
the selection and certification of social studies teachers. Hence, they 
have been working out a program in cooperation with the state de- 
partment of education to establish better standards for social studies 
teachers and to regularize procedures in issuing state certificates for 
social studies teachers. Another state council was much concerned 
about a bill introduced into their state legislature that was designed 
to establish a board of censors to pass on all teaching materials utilized 
in social studies classes in the schools in their state, Only one of the 
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evils of this bill was that it singled out social studies materials for 
censorship and did not touch on other teaching materials. The state 
council prepared a brief on the bill and asked for a hearing before the 
committee of the state legislature to present their views on the bill. 
In addition, the state council mobilized a number of other forces and 
groups within the state to have them bring pressure and to testify 
against the bill. Further, a program was mapped out whereby a num- 
ber of members of the state legislature were contacted by a number of 
teachers from the legislator’s district who discussed the bill and pre- 
sented the point of view of the social studies teacher and the question 
of the freedom to teach objectively about controversial issues, present- 
ing various points of view. The final outcome of all this was that the 
bill was killed and the state legislature took no further action on the 
matter. 

An example of the functioning of a state council in an effective 
manner is described by W. Francis English in Social Education, De- 
cember 1945. There in an article entitled “Missouri’s Schools and 
Missouri’s New Constitution,” English describes the role that the 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies played at the time when the 
state of Missouri adopted a new state constitution. He points out that 
“Missouri schools and Missouri educators had a conspicuous place in 
the whole process of constitutional revision.” At that time a bitter 
struggle was waged between groups within the state, some favoring 
the new constitution and some opposing it. The Missouri Council for 
the Social Studies became interested in this problem and the article 
states: “It seemed to the leaders in the Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies that the situation presented a splendid opportunity for pupils 
in the Missouri schools to study the problem of constitution making as 
well as pressing problems of Missouri. . . . A survey of available texts 
showed that materials on modern Missouri were non-existent. . - - A 
committee of six was appointed by the president of the Missouri 


Council for the Social Studies to survey the problem and prepare ma- 


terials for use in schools.” The outcome of this committee s work was 


the preparation of “a 48-page booklet entitled Constitution Making in 
Missouri and a long unit with rich and varied activities ..- for distri- 
bution to the schools. Both were sent free to all teachers or school 
systems that requested them. Sixty thousand copies of the booklet were 
published and by the time of the election the supply was exhausted. 

For several months this booklet and unit of study were utilized in the 
schools as they studied the problem of constitution making. English 
states, “Opponents of the constitution gave the schools credit for the 
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favorable vote, but they were only one of the agencies that deserve 
credit. ...’’ In this instance, the Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
played a vital role in having a highly controversial issue presented and 
discussed in the classrooms of Missouri. The materials produced by 
the Missouri Council helped fill a very important gap by furnishing 
teachers with good discussion material as well as good factual history 
of the background of the issues involved. 

The Georgia Council for the Social Studies has conducted a survey 
of the results of the state law which permits 18-year-olds to vote in that 
state. The Louisiana Council for the Social Studies has conducted a 
survey of social studies teachers of that state. With the information 
obtained, they hope to build a roster of Louisiana social studies teach- 
ers. They also obtained some very interesting data concerning the 
various combinations of subjects taught by Louisiana social studies 
teachers. Out of 629 high school social studies teachers surveyed, they 
learned that only 161 teach social studies only. The balance teach 
social studies and a variety of other subjects. This information can be 
very valuable to the Louisiana Council as they plan the program of 
their state group. 

The Indiana Council for the Social Studies has become a member of 
the Inter-Social Science Council, a group formed to pull together the 
efforts of several state social studies groups having separate organiza- 
tions within the state. 

The Iowa Council for the Social Studies was written up in the Janu- 
ary 1951 issue of Midland Schools in an article entitled “The Success 
Story” by Jim Hayes. The article points out how the Iowa Council has 
been organized to the extent that they have a regular publication, a 
permanent headquarters office, and a permanent secretary. The Pro- 
fessional Standards Committee of the Iowa Council has been operating 
this year with the graduate school of Drake University in the study of 
social studies teachers of the state and their present qualifications in 
the content field, with a view toward a scholarly approach. They have 
begun to push for higher standards in the state. The Council also 


Sponsors the American Association for the United Nations contests 
in Iowa. 


In New York State, the state social studies council has worked co- 


operatively with the state education department and through many 
private agencies and contacts to insure an effective course of study in the 
field of social studies. It has also worked in building local councils 


within the state and for the general improvement of social studies in- 
struction. 
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The Rhode Island Social Studies Association conducted a model 
legislature with pupils from private and public high schools in all 
parts of the state conducting a session of the legislature in the state 
house. Bills actually before the legislature were discussed and voted on. 

The Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies has jointly sponsored 
three summer school institutes held at the University of Wisconsin, 
one in the field of economics, one in geography, and one in education 
for democratic citizenship. These institutes have varied from one to 
two weeks in length and have attracted teachers not only from Wis- 
consin but out-of-state teachers who are in summer residence at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The program of the New Jersey Council for the Social Studies for 
1950-51 was as follows: (a) three economic workshops; (b) a series of 
lectures and question periods conducted by the New York Times for 
members of the New Jersey Council; (c) an address by the president 
of the National Council at one of its sessions; (d) a one-day session 
with a visit to some industrial concern to study industry and personnel 
policy; (e) a joint session with the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies; (f) development of units on “Youth in Mid-Century” and 
“Taxation and New Jersey”; (g) preparation of a report from the com- 
mittee coordinating the work of the New Jersey Council with the New 
Jersey Historical Society on resources available; and (h) publication of 
The Docket, the journal of the New Jersey Council. 

The Illinois Council for the Social Studies has done a great deal of 
work helping and stimulating the organization of local groups within 
the state. At the present time there are thirteen local councils within 
the state of Illinois. Much of their work and activity is coordinated 
through the state council. Good working relationships have been estab- 
lished in this way between the groups within the state, and the state 
council has helped in furnishing leadership. Other states such as Iowa 
and New York have carried on similar programs. 

The North Carolina Council for the Social Studies held a week's 
summer conference during 1952 at one of the state teachers colleges. 
The subject of the conference was “The Use of Cultural and National 
Resources in the Social Studies.” The program included visits toa 
number of points of interest to social studies teachers. Teachers re- 

i i ‘ects which they had developed 
ported on successful social studies projects 
in their classrooms; and there was a report on the new state course for 
social studies. There were group discussions and talks on subjects 


related to the theme of the conference. mt) : 
In citing the above examples of selected activities of state councils, 
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we have refrained from repeating the kinds of activities that state 
councils have been carrying on that would duplicate the types of ac- 
tivities described above that are carried on by local councils. It is 
sufficient here to point out that programs of many state councils carry 
on as diverse activities as do local councils. Further, it should be em- 
phasized that no attempt has been made to describe the entire program 
of any state council; instead we have selected examples of a variety of 
types of activities that state councils can and have engaged in. 

Many state councils furnish a real service to their members through 
the publication of some kind of a bulletin. A listing of some of the 
bulletins published by the state and local councils will be found in the 
January 1952 issue of Social Education in the “Notes and News” sec- 
tion. Many examples could be cited of instances where state councils 
have worked with state departments of education in building courses 
of study and in furnishing assistance to the state department of educa- 
tion on matters pertaining to the social studies curriculum. 

As of the school year 1951-52, all but six of the states had either a 
separate state social studies organization or a section of the state educa- 
tion association for social studies teachers. State organizations do not 
follow a definite pattern, but two types are clearly distinguishable. 
The first are those state councils that are separate and distinct organi- 
zations apart from the state education association; approximately half 
of the states have such organizations. The second type are social studies 
groups that have had their origin as departments of state education 
associations and which exist and operate as sections of the state associ- 
ations. In several of the states where separate state councils exist, they 
have grown into a position in the state whereby they hold their meet- 
ings in connection with the state education association and have come 
to be looked upon as the official social studies group of the state edu- 
cation association. In such cases good liaison has been’ worked out 
between the state council and the state education association to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. The number of state organizations 
today represents a considerable growth over that of a decade ago. 
This indicates a desire on the part of the teachers for closer con- 
tacts and for opportunities to get together to give attention to prob- 
lems which they face in their state. In other words, the state organi- 
zations have frequently grown out of a felt need on the part of 
social studies teachers in the state to have an organization where 
they could get together to engage in cooperative endeavor on their 
problems. In many instances, the National Council for the Social 
Studies has been active in assisting state groups in the formation of the 
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state council. These organizations, both at the state and local level, 
provide the social studies teachers with a definite vehicle through 
which they may render professional service in a variety of ways; and at 
the same time these organizations serve as a medium that renders 
service of a definite and practical nature to individual teachers. 


REGIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCILS 

There are two strong regional organizations that are affiliated with 
the National Council for the Social Studies. Both of these regional 
organizations are much older than the National Council itself and 
have a long record of achievement and have obtained national pres- 
tige. Their aims, policies, and activities broadly resemble those of the 
state council and the national council. They have at least two meetings 
a year—in the fall and in the spring—that deal with a variety of topics 
ranging from a study of local affairs to problems at the international 
level and to varied phases of social studies teaching in all subject- 
matter areas and at all levels. These two regional organizations are the 
New England Association of Social Studies Teachers and the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies. Both of these regional associations 
were formed at about the turn of the century. The New England Asso- 
ciation of Social Studies Teachers was formerly the New England His- 
tory Teachers’ Association. In its early years, its membership was 
drawn very heavily from people engaged in college or university work 
in New England, as is evident by examination of a list of its presi- 
dents. In recent years it has expanded its interests and activities and 
there is broad participation of people from the elementary and second- 
ary school level. However, they continue to have good liaison with the 
college people, particularly those interested in teacher training work 
in the social studies field. As their program has been broadened and 
their activities increased, they have rendered increased service to all 
social studies teachers in the New England area. This increase in in- 
terest and participation in the whole broad program of the social 
studies is evidence of their growing responsiveness to the needs of 
teachers in the schools of the New England region. Likewise, the in- 


creased participation of the members in the program is evidence of 
the fact that they feel that their regional association 1s rendering a 
they put out a publica- 


vital service to them. As a service to members, 
tion called The Bulletin that is distributed to members. 

The Middle States Council for the Social Studies, formerly the 
Middle States Association of History and Social Science Teachers, was 
originally the Association of History Teachers of the Middle States 
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and Maryland. It has had a remarkable history of growth with an out- 
standing list of past presidents. Its membership includes social studies 
teachers of all grade levels and they have developed an organization 
pattern whereby several state and city associations elect representatives 
to its council and frequently cooperate in sponsoring meetings. Its 
activities are extensive and varied. They hold at least two general 
meetings annually with programs that are vital in their appeal and 
attract outstanding speakers. They put out an annual publication 
titled Proceedings of the Association which contains the addresses pre- 
sented at the meetings. This volume has a wide circulation that is 
not restricted to their membership. In connection with their meetings 
they feature an extensive exhibit of social studies teaching materials. 
The growth in membership and in participation in these meetings 
constitutes evidence of the fact that this organization is meeting the 
needs and interests of teachers in that area. 


THe NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

The National Council for the Social Studies has had a short history, 
but in that short period of time it has had a remarkable growth, 
especially when viewed in terms of its activities and its standing as an 
influential organization with status in the educational field. The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies was formed in 1921 and in its 
early years was a small, struggling organization. In 1925 it affiliated 
as the social studies department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. During the last two decades in particular, the Council has had a 
steadily growing membership and has developed its own long list of 
affiliated state, local, and regional associations of social studies teach- 
ers. In recent years in particular, the Council has been developing and 
expanding its policy of maintaining close working relationship with 
these affiliated organizations and serving as a liaison and coordinator 
of the activities of these local, autonomous groups. One of the major 
facets of its present program is to help in every way possible to 
strengthen its affiliated local, state, and regional associations and to 
develop better cooperative working techniques between these associ- 
ations and the National Council. The improvement of the channels of 
communication between all social studies groups will do more than 
any other single thing to build a strengthened and united profession 
for the social studies teacher. At the same time, it will greatly im- 
prove the opportunities for professional service and for participation 
of individual members in the entire program of all these organiza- 
tions. In that connection, the National Council encourages the estab- 
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lishment of groups of social studies teachers at all levels and works 
with new groups, helping them to organize; it also works with all 
established groups, helping them with their program plans and ar- 
ranging for exhibits. In its official journal Social Education the Na- 
tional Council each month in the “Notes and News” section gives 
accounts of meetings and programs of local groups. A much fuller 
account of the activities of these local groups than has been given in 
this chapter may be found by going through back issues of Social 
Education, consulting the “Notes and News” section where these 
activities have been reported. 

To further help the local groups, the National Council at the pres- 
ent time has a committee at work preparing a handbook for local 
organizations that will contain suggestions and recommendations that 
might be followed in organizing a new group and in the operation of 
any local council. 

The objectives of the National Council for the Social Studies, as 
stated in its constitution are “to promote the study of the problems of 
teaching the social studies; to encourage research, experimentation, 
and investigation in these fields; to facilitate the professional and per- 
sonal cooperation of its members; to hold public discussions and pro- 
grams; to sponsor the publication of desirable articles, reports, and 
surveys; and to integrate the efforts of all those who have similar pur- 
poses.” The Council seeks to fulfil these purposes through its varied 
program of activities: its Annual Meeting, its publications, the work of 
its Committees, the maintenance of a headquarters office in the Na- 
tional Education Association building, the volunteer work of its of- 
ficers, the volunteer work done by editors and writers of publications, 
and its support, encouragement, and assistance to local, state, and 
regional associations of social studies teachers. Further, the Council 
maintains close relationship with the various national social science 
organizations and cooperates with other national professional associ- 
ations in other subject-matter fields. In addition, the Council works 
actively with various governmental agencies and private organizations 
which have an interest in the social studies program and that have 
some impact both on our schools and our society. 5 

The Council holds its own independent national meeting that runs 
for three days at the time of the Thanksgiving holidays. These meet- 
ings move around to various parts of the United States, thereby en- 
abling an ever-widening group of social studies teachers to participate 
in the programs. In addition, the National Council holds joint meet- 
ings with a number of other social science organizations such as the 
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and Maryland. It has had a remarkable history of growth with an out- 
standing list of past presidents. Its membership includes social studies 
teachers of all grade levels and they have developed an organization 
pattern whereby several state and city associations elect representatives 
to its council and frequently cooperate in sponsoring meetings. Its 
activities are extensive and varied. They hold at least two general 
meetings annually with programs that are vital in their appeal and 
attract outstanding speakers. They put out an annual publication 
titled Proceedings of the Association which contains the addresses pre- 
sented at the meetings. This volume has a wide circulation that is 
not restricted to their membership. In connection with their meetings 
they feature an extensive exhibit of social studies teaching materials. 
The growth in membership and in participation in these meetings 
constitutes evidence of the fact that this organization is meeting the 
needs and interests of teachers in that area. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The National Council for the Social Studies has had a short history, 
but in that short period of time it has had a remarkable growth, 
especially when viewed in terms of its activities and its standing as an 
influential organization with status in the educational field. The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies was formed in 1921 and in its 
early years was a small, struggling organization. In 1925 it affiliated 
as the social studies department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. During the last two decades in particular, the Council has had a 
steadily growing membership and has developed its own long list of 
affiliated state, local, and regional associations of social studies teach- 
ers. In recent years in particular, the Council has been developing and 
expanding its policy of maintaining close working relationship with 
these affiliated organizations and serving as a liaison and coordinator 
of the activities of these local, autonomous groups. One of the major 
facets of its present program is to help in every way possible to 
strengthen its affiliated local, state, and regional associations and to 
develop better cooperative working techniques between these associ- 
ations and the National Council. The improvement of the channels of 
communication between all social studies groups will do more than 
any other single thing to build a strengthened and united profession 
for the social studies teacher. At the same time, it will greatly im- 
prove the opportunities for professional service and for participation 
of individual members in the entire program of all these organiza- 
tions. In that connection, the National Council encourages the estab- 
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lishment of groups of social studies teachers at all levels and works 
with new groups, helping them to organize; it also works with all 
established groups, helping them with their program plans and ar- 
ranging for exhibits. In its official journal Social Education the Na- 
tional Council each month in the “Notes and News” section gives 
accounts of meetings and programs of local groups. A much fuller 
account of the activities of these local groups than has been given in 
this chapter may be found by going through back issues of Social 
Education, consulting the “Notes and News” section where these 
activities have been reported. 

To further help the local groups, the National Council at the pres- 
ent time has a committee at work preparing a handbook for local 
organizations that will contain suggestions and recommendations that 
might be followed in organizing a new group and in the operation of 
any local council. 

The objectives of the National Council for the Social Studies, as 
stated in its constitution are “to promote the study of the problems of 
teaching the social studies; to encourage research, experimentation, 
and investigation in these fields; to facilitate the professional and per- 
sonal cooperation of its members; to hold public discussions and pro- 
grams; to sponsor the publication of desirable articles, reports, and 
surveys; and to integrate the efforts of all those who have similar pur- 
poses.” The Council seeks to fulfil these purposes through its varied 
program of activities: its Annual Meeting, its publications, the work of 
its Committees, the maintenance of a headquarters office in the Na- 
tional Education Association building, the volunteer work of its of- 
ficers, the volunteer work done by editors and writers of publications, 
and its support, encouragement, and assistance to local, state, and 
regional associations of social studies teachers. Further, the Council 
maintains close relationship with the various national social science 
organizations and cooperates with other national professional associ- 
ations in other subject-matter fields. In addition, the Council works 
actively with various governmental agencies and private organizations 
which have an interest in the social studies program and that have 
some impact both on our schools and our society. i 

The Council holds its own independent national meeting that runs 
for three days at the time of the Thanksgiving holidays. These meet- 
ings move around to various parts of the United States, thereby en- 
abling an ever-widening group of social studies teachers to participate 
in the programs. In addition, the National Council holds joint ad 
ings with a number of other social science organizations such as the 
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American Historical Association at its Annual Meeting, the teachers 
section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the American 
Political Science Association, and the American Sociological Society. 
The Council also holds meetings jointly with other national educa- 
tional groups such as the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators and the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. These organizations likewise have joint sessions 
with the National Council at the time of its own meeting. These meet- 
ings also are held in different sections of the country and provide op- 
portunities for an ever-increasing number of social studies teachers 
and others interested in the social studies program to become ac- 
quainted with and to participate in the work of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The programs for these meetings include a wide 
range of topics pertinent to the problems of the social studies teacher 
from the kindergarten through the field of teacher education. They 
include reports on research in the field, curriculum projects and prob- 
lems of curriculum construction, questions of content, as well as ma- 
terials and techniques of instruction. The meetings also provide a 
medium for the presentation of various points of view and for dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. One of the very important, though in- 
tangible aspects of these meeting is that they afford an opportunity for 
personal contacts with well-known people in the field and a chance 
for teachers to exchange their views and experiences. Thus these meet- 
ings provide inspiration, are a source of practical help, and thereby 
increase the desire on the part of the teacher for professional growth. 

The most tangible evidence of the work and services of the National 
Council are its various publications. Regular publications of the 
Council include its official journal Social Education, a Yearbook, a 
series of bulletins, a curriculum series, and a “How To Do It” series. 
A subscribing member of the National Council receives as part of his 
membership service a subscription to Social Education, published 
monthly October through May, and a copy of the Yearbook. Con- 
tributing members receive a copy of all National Council publications 
put out during the year of their membership. A special student mem- 
bership has been established at reduced rates for regularly enrolled 
students preparing for social studies teaching.? 

The most direct and frequent contact which the Council has with 
all its members is through the official journal Social Education. This 


*Full information about membership in the National Council for the Social 
Studies and a complete list of its publications may be secured by writing to the 
Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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journal is the one best continuing source of information about current 
developments that covers every aspect of the social studies afield. 
Articles in Social Education deal with content, philosophy underlying 
the social studies program, the social studies curriculum, teaching tech- 
niques, materials of instruction, and current issues in the social studies 
field. Regular features of the magazine are “Editorial,” “Notes and 
News,” “Book Reviews,” “Pamphlets and Government Publications,” 
and “Sight and Sound in Social Studies.” These regular sections of 
the magazine keep the reader informed of activities of social studies 
organizations and materials in the field. There is no better way for a 
social studies teacher to keep up to date on the materials of instruction 
than to read regularly these sections of Social Education. A survey of 
the offerings of the magazine for any year shows a great variety in 
topics and a well-balanced emphasis on all phases of the social studies 
program. Now in its sixteenth year, Social Education has become one of 
the more important educational publications. 

In its Yearbook series, the Council deals with topics or areas of the 
curriculum that are of vital importance to social studies teachers. 
Each Yearbook surveys the implications for teachers at all grade levels 
and in teacher education. Some idea about the Yearbook series may be 
gained from the titles of recent volumes, for example: The Study and 
Teaching of American History, Audio-Visual Methods and Materials 
in the Social Studies, Geographic Approaches to Social Education, Im- 
proving the Teaching of World History, The Teaching of Contem- 
porary Affairs, Education for Democratic Citizenship and this current 
volume, The Teacher of the Social Studies. : 

Bulletins published by the Council cover a wide range of topics. 
‘There are a number that deal with collections of selected test items 
for use in secondary school social studies; others contain bibliogra- 
phies of textbooks and a reading guide for the social studies teacher; 
another group deals with the teaching of local government; others 
deal with developing citizenship through school activities, and the 
problem of human relations and human rights. 

In its curriculum series, the Council reports on the philosophy un- 
derlying the social studies curriculum at various grade levels, reviews 
the purposes of social studies instruction, identifies trends in the social 
studies curriculum, and reports on current practices as reflected in a 
description of the social studies program from'a widely selected num- 
ber of school systems. 

In the “How To Do It” series, fourteen leaflets have been prepared 
that deal with a variety of topics such as: How To Use a Motion Pic- 
ture, How To Use a Textbook, How To Use a Bulletin Board, How 
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To Use Daily Newspapers, How To Do Cooperative Planning, and 
How To Take a Field Trip. These leaflets are highly practical in 
nature and their descriptions are of effective techniques in the field. 
The success of this series is reflected by the great demand for these 
publications. Here also is a series to which many teachers have much 
to contribute. 

All of these publications of the National Council form a body of 
material that is invaluable to any social studies teacher who has an 
interest in keeping up with recent developments in the field. All of 
this work entails considerable expense and the support of the pro- 
gram of the National Council comes entirely from its membership 
and those who purchase its publications. The opportunities for par- 
ticipation in this part of the program of the National Council by all 
members and social studies teachers are very great. All the contributors 
to the publications of the National Council are unpaid and either 
volunteer their services and materials or serve on invitation. In the 
sense that the Council's publications serve as a clearinghouse for 
ideas there is room for considerably more participation on the part 
of social studies teachers in this program. It is well known that there 
are many good practices and things going on in individual school 
systems that the National Council and the profession as a whole do 
not know about. The only way that it can learn about them, and the 
only way in which these good experiences can be shared with others is 
for teachers involved in such programs to write up their experiences 
and send the materials to the National Council for consideration in 
their publications program. Descriptions of units of study, courses of 
study, successful classroom techniques, as well as ideas on content and 
philosophy are earnestly solicited and invited. No teacher should wait 
for any special prodding before going ahead and preparing such ma- 
terials, 

One of the most active parts of the National Council program is 
represented by its various committees. A full listing of the committees 
of the National Council for 1952 may be found in the April 1952 issue 
of Social Education in the “Notes and News” section. There will be 
found not only the committees, but the names of the members and de- 
scriptions of the functions of the committees. As the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies has grown, its committee structure has been 
reorganized to meet current needs. The committees are appointed by 
the president and for the most part committee members serve for 
one year. Some ideas of the activities of these committees may be 
gained by a listing of some of the current committees. These include: 
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Membership Planning, Professional Relations, Publications, Resolu- 
tions, Academic Freedom, Audio-Visual Aids, Curriculum, Nomina- 
tions, Relations of State and Local Councils to the NCSS, Business- 
Sponsored Materials, Commission on a Policy Statement for the NCSS, 
Election Procedures, Relationships with Other Social Science Organi- 
zations, Student Exchanges within the United States, and Study of 
German Textbooks. The personnel of these committees is oftentimes 
augmented by the addition of other persons who are called in to help 
with various aspects of the committee work. This is particularly true 
in the case of the Committee on Professional Relations where eleven 
regional directors have been appointed and they in turn have brought 
in representatives from each of the states to serve on their regional 
committee. The work of these committees again furnishes a very tangi- 
ble avenue whereby membership participation is carried out, Further, 
all of these committees welcome suggestions, ideas and help from all 
council members. Members are urged to indicate to the headquarters 
office or to the president of the Council their interest in any phase of 
the Council's work so that the Council may carry out its aim of involv- 
ing as many members as possible in the work of the organization. 
Opportunities for professional service here are very great and reward- 
ing. 

The headquarters office of the National Council serves as the agency 
that conducts the business affairs of the organization, carries out the 
policies as formulated by the Board of Directors of the Council, works 
with the various committees of the Council, serves as a clearinghouse 
for information, handles the work of seeing various publications 
through the press, takes care of servicing the memberships, handles 
orders for publications, works on the problem of maintaining liaison 
between the various social studies councils throughout the United 
States and maintains contacts with other educational associations, 
scholarly social science groups, governmental agencies and other 
private groups that have an interest in and impact on the social studies 
curriculum and our society. In carrying out much of this work the 
National Council headquarters office receives considerable help from 
the various committees of the Council, as well as from the officers and 
Board of Directors of the Council and the membership at large. A 
major share of the credit for the wide range of activities and continu- 
ally developing program of the National Council goes to the members 
and officers of the Council who have given freely of their time in 
helping to promote the work of the National Council and hay, 
by making contributions to its publications. 
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By its very nature, the National Council as a volunteer professional 
association depends heavily on the active participation of its members 
in developing and carrying out its program. In that very point rest the 
opportunities for professional service on the part of all those interested 
in the program of social studies instruction in our schools. There also 
rests one of the major problems of the Council, and that is developing 
ways to have close contact with every teacher. However, the responsi- 
bility for this does not rest with the Council alone. It is a joint re- 
sponsibility that must be shared by the Council and individual teach- 
ers. Teachers themselves must assume some responsibility for taking 
the initiative to become involved in the affairs of their professional 
association. The National Council recognizes that any sound program 

_ must involve just as much participation on the part of its members as 
possible, and many avenues for such participation have been indi- 
cated. The Council through its work with the local organizations is en- 
deavoring to bring more and more teachers into participating in their 
professional organization at all levels. It is recognized that this is the 
only sound way that a great majority of individual teachers can ac- 
tively participate and make their professional contribution. The fact 
that the number of teachers who are voluntarily involving themselves 
not only in their local councils but in the National Council as well 
testifies to their faith in their professional organizations and to the 
value of the services that their professional organizations can render 
to them and to the cause of a better social studies program in our 
schools. 

The National Council for the Social Studies serves as a representa- 
tive of all the social studies teachers of the country in meeting and 
working with other educational, governmental, and private organiza- 
tions. It is constantly being called upon by such other organizations 
for advice, consultation, and assistance in programs that such other 
organizations are developing. By having a strong national organiza- 
tion, the social studies teachers thereby have a voice in the work other 
organizations are engaged in that has impact on the social studies pro- 
gram. The activities of this nature also furnish an opportunity for 
membership participation and service of a highly satisfying nature, 
both for the individual and the organizations involved. In this area, 
the National Council has been involved in a number of programs at 
the international level; more about this aspect of the work is reported 
in another part of this chapter. 

The program of the National Council has been a substantial one 
and is a record.of which all social studies teachers can be proud. How- 
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ever, it is also true that its potential has been far from realized. More 
social studies teachers should be members of the National Council and 
of their local and state organizations that are involved in the total pro- 
gram of work. This is a vital necessity if we are to continue to move 
ahead and meet the challenge of our profession and also the pressures 
brought on social studies teachers and the social studies program in 
our schools. This is the responsibility of every social studies teacher. 
The first step in meeting this responsibility is to become an active 
member of the National Council for the Social Studies to make one’s 
contribution to the local, state, and national organization, and at the 
same time benefit from the many services and the satisfaction which 
result from such participation. The cost of membership is small in 
comparison with the benefits received, and the opportunities are even 


greater. 


Tue NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The over-all organization for teachers in the United States is the 
National Education Association. As of 1952, approximately 500,000 
teachers are direct members of the National Education Association. 
For nearly ninety years, it has been the heart and center of the edu- 
cational movement among American teachers. As no other education 
association can, it presents a solid front to the nation, keeping the 
public conscious of education as the profession of a million workers 
and serving as an agency to formulate educational policies and inter- 
pret them to the public. It coordinates a wide range of activities that 
encompass the total educational program and every aspect of work in 
the educational field. Every alert teacher who is interested in strength- 
ening the teaching profession should be a member of the National 
Education Association. Within the National Education Association are 
numerous departments, divisions, committees and commissions that 
deal with all the various aspects of educational work. Among these is 
the department of social studies which is the National Council for the 
Social Studies. There is close cooperation between the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and the National Education Association. This 
not only leads to strengthening the work of the profession, but it se 
avoids much duplication of effort. At the same time, the Nationa 
Council for the Social Studies leaves to the National Education Associ- 
ation the consideration of many problems such as teacher tenure, prob- 
lems of teachers’ salaries, and other items that can be handled more 
effectively by the over-all organization. The different departments of 
the NEA render their service to the profession by concentrating their 
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work on problems of instruction or administration in which they spe- 
cialize. Individual teachers have additional opportunities for profes- 
sional service by working with the department of their specialized in- 
terest as well as with the National Education Association itself. By 
working through the NEA and the department of his choice, the indi- 
vidual teacher can make a real contribution to the development of a 
unified profession. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Each branch of the social sciences, at the college or university level, 
has its own national organization. Among them are the American His- 
torical Association, the American Political Science Association, the 
American Economics Association, the American Sociological Society, 
and the Association of American Geographers. Most of these are open 
to social studies teachers and all of them in varying degrees have at one 
time or another manifested an interest in the program of social 
studies instruction in the schools of the country. Several of them have 
active committees interested in the teaching of the social studies that 
are frequently joint committees with the National Council for the 
Social Studies. An example of this interest is that which has been 
shown by the American Historical Association as manifested by the 
appointment from time to time of national committees to study cur- 
riculum offerings in history and the other social studies and to make 
recommendations concerning courses of study in these subjects. They 
also sponsored the Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools 
which surveyed, analyzed, and interpreted the problems of social 
studies teaching in the United States. The result of the work of this 
commission is a sixteen-volume report which contains their findings 
and recommendations.’ In addition to these activities, the American 
Historical Association has cooperated closely with the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, and the official journal Social Education is 
published in collaboration with the American Historical Association. 

In 1943 the National Council for the Social Studies joined with the 
American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in appointing the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges that directed its efforts primarily toward an 
examination of the teaching of American history. The report of this 
committee was published in 1944.4 


*For a more complete discussion, see Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching Social Studies 
in High Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Third edition, 1950. Chapter V- 
“Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the National 
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Social studies teachers will also be interested in the report, pub- 
lished by a committee of the American Political Science Association, 
that shows the interests of that group in the work of the high school 
social studies teachers. While the report is primarily directed toward 
the political scientist it is of interest to all concerned with programs 
of civic education." 

The social studies teacher must be a student and within the range 
of his possibilities and opportunities he should have a thorough 
background in at least one field of the social sciences. This is no small 
task because the social studies teacher must also have a good working 
knowledge in all branches of the social sciences. There is no easy 
formula for meeting this problem. However, one device that will 
enable a teacher to keep up in at least one field is to have access to 
at least one of the social science magazines and if possible read in 
several. This does not imply a complete reading of any of these 
learned journals, but it does mean a careful examination and an in- 
tensive reading of those parts which seem relevant and useful to the 
teacher. Careful selection of reading in these journals will contribute 
materially to one’s professional and personal satisfaction. Each of the 
learned societies publishes a magazine that contains informational 
articles and reviews of important books, They also hold annual 
meetings for the reading of papers and the holding of discussions on 
significant problems and topics. Social studies teachers desirous of 
extending their background of information as well as those anxious to 
keep in touch with the results of most recent research and findings 
in these fields will find a membership in one of these professional 
societies, the reading of their publications, and the attendance at their 
meetings very helpful. Likewise, by actively participating in one of 
these learned societies the social studies teacher can bring to the so- 
ciety the problems that he faces in teaching in the schools. The 
scholars in the field have much to contribute to the social studies 
teacher but oftentimes do not have a full appreciation of the problems 
of teaching in elementary and secondary schools because of lack of 
contact. If more teachers were members of these associations and their 
teachers’ sections, it would be easier to bridge the gap that often 
exists between the scholar and the teacher. 


Council for the Social Studies, Edgar B. Wesley, director, American History in 
Schools and Colleges. New York: Macmillan Company, 1944, 148 p. ` ini 

5 Report of the Committee for the Advancement of Teaching, American o 2a 
Science Association. Goals for Political Science. New York: William Sloane As- 


sociates, 1951. 319 p. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE TEACHER 


To what extent are social studies teachers actually engaging in out- 
of-school professional activities which contribute to their own growth 
and at the same time serve the profession? To get some suggestions as 
to the answer to this question, a study was made of the professional 
activities of 132 teachers in 21 schools. The results are interesting and 
to a certain degree revealing, though it would be very difficult to draw 
the conclusion that the resulting data are representative of the whole 
profession. 

The teachers reporting were asked to base their replies on their 
activities over the period of the last three years. As it turned out, 
several were teaching their first year. As for academic preparation, 127 
held bachelor’s degrees; 72 held master’s; 113 had attended summer 
sessions; 70 reported attendance at workshops or institutes; 8 had 
attended neither during the past three years. All but 24 had had varied 
travel experience in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Europe, Asia, 
Alaska, and the Pacific Islands. It can be assumed that some of the 
travel reported was in connection with military assignments. 

All of the teachers reported membership in one or more profes- 
sional organizations. There were 181 memberships in national organiza- 
tions, 159 in state organizations, 54 sectional (intra-state), and 71 local. 
Sixteen reported membership in professional fraternities (Phi Delta 
Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, etc.). National groups represented were 
the NEA, American Historical Association, American Political Science 
Association, National Council for the Social Studies, American Educa- 
tional Theater Association, National Council of English Teachers, 
National Council of Geography Teachers, Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association and the Association for Childhood Education. The 
variety of organizations represented bears witness to the fact that the 
social studies teacher often teaches outside the field, and that the 
reverse is also true. 

The large number of teachers reporting membership in national 
and state education associations—181 NEA and 159 state--tells its own 
story. Certainly the pressure to join these groups is far greater than 
for any others. And while such membership may not mean active par- 
ticipation in the work of the group, it at least means that the NEA 
and state associations have fairly adequate funds to carry on their very 
important programs. But by the time the teacher has budgeted mem- 
bership fees for two professional organizations, the margin left for 
other memberships may have become very limited. However, of these 
132 teachers, 37 still found it possible to pay for memberships in the 
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National Council for the Social Studies, and 27 reported membership 
in the state Council for the Social Studies—a somewhat more en- 
couraging picture, it would seem, than might be the figures for the 
country as a whole. 

Of course membership should involve more than the payment of a 
fee. The reports of these teachers showed 68 offices held in the various 
associations, 76 committee memberships, and 8 program assignments. 
Again it would be difficult to say just what these figures mean. One 
question seems in order: Are the different associations making intel- 
ligent use of the rich contribution which classroom teachers could 
make to our programs if they were called on to do so? One's observa- 
tion has been that most teachers are far too modest to advertise their 
wares. 

It is in the field of local in-service projects that the teacher seems 
to be making a major contribution. Ninety-four reported 121 different 
projects. These included committees on the social studies curriculum 
(34), English curriculum, committees on audio-visual aids, study 
guides, radio, family life, textbooks, classroom methods, practice teach- 
ing, remedial reading, language arts, salary, art, mathematics, health, 
faculty, report cards, and the superintendent's council. Again, the 
figures reflect the varied programs and interests of the social studies 
teachers, and would seem to indicate that as a group they are taking an 
important part in the life and work of the school. 

Moving from the school to community service, the picture is even 
more gratifying. Of the 132 teachers reporting, 108 had participated in 
216 community activities and projects. A listing and distribution of 
these activities leaves one with the conviction that, on the whole, the 
interests and life of the teacher outside the school are rich and fruitful, 
though one is inclined to wonder a bit about the 38 who reported 
no community contacts of this sort. Of those who reported community 
activities, 73 listed church work; 18 reported scouting; 37 were active 
in service clubs; 35 were members of study groups; another 16 speci- 
fied book clubs; five belonged to theater guilds; seven said they were 
members of music organizations; two were active in the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce; YMCA and YWCA work claimed the attention of 8; 
6 reported athletic activities; the remaining nine were difficult to 


classify. 


The question is often asked: What part is the social studies teacher 


taking in the political life of his community? It would seem that he 


of all people should be well equipped and ready to go beyond the 
minimum duties of the citizen and even assume active leadership as 
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he earns the respect and confidence of his community. Teachers as a 
group know only too well the pressures that often keep them from 
exercising to the full their prerogatives as active citizens and leaders 
in community life. Consequently it is not too surprising to find that of 
the teachers reporting only 33 reported active participation in politics. 
Their activity included campaigning (7), party membership, party 
organizing committees, the Young Republicans Club, membership on 
the village board, and the Young Democrats. Sixteen were members 
of the League of Women voters. Apart from the group studied, one 
knows of at least one social studies teacher who became the respected 
and successful mayor of his city! 

In the area of professional writing, the data are comparable to those 
for political activity. Thirty-six teachers reported 39 contributions 
including numerous articles on content and method, several resource 
units and the authorship or joint-authorship of three books. 

It is also important to note that four of these teachers had been 
exchange teachers in other countries. 

Can any valid conclusions be drawn from these data? Obviously, a 
study of 132 teachers could hardly reflect accurately the professional ac- 
tivities of the craft as a whole. The sampling was random, though an at- 
tempt was made to select a variety of schools—large, medium, and 
small high schools, some elementary schools, a consolidated school, and 
a technical school. The fact that, of the 21 schools contacted, all 21 
responded promptly and in detail perhaps indicates the fact that the 
sampling was above average! Would it be fair to suggest that the data 
tend to indicate, not what is being done by social studies teachers 
everywhere, but what can be done, given rather better than average 
teachers and teaching conditions? 

Even if we cannot draw reliable conclusions from the data, perhaps 
we may be justified in citing a few impressions and questions which 
seem to be indicated by the results of this study. In general, the 
academic preparation of these teachers is good; their zeal for in-service 
growth (which may reflect in part local requirements for promotion 
and salary increase) is most commendable; teachers do not neglect 
the opportunities offered by travel at home and in foreign lands; they 
are taking their share of responsibility for in-school and community 
projects which further their own professional growth and at the same 
time are of service to school and community. 

At the same time one is impelled to ask some questions which are 
suggested by the data collected. For example, can a teacher really 
be said to be “professional” if he is not supporting the work of his 
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professional organization, either state or national? We can be proud 
of our record as supporters of the NEA and comparable state educa- 
tion associations, But our own professional organizations still do not 
have the support which the profession owes them and which they must 
have in order to carry out their programs of assistance to classroom 
teachers. Of the group studied, about one-fourth were members of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, which is far better than the 
figures for the country as a whole, At the same time, one would find 
in this group many of the “key people” in the profession in the area 
represented, They are the ones who are elected to office, who serve on 
committees, who find time for some professional writing, and who 
attend meetings and serve on programs. What can be done to increase 
this type of the active membership in our own professional organiza- 
tions? 

Another question suggested by the data is this: Are social studies 
teachers receiving sufficient encouragement to stimulate them to report 
their contributions to their fellow teachers by participation in profes- 
sional programs, by articles and even books for publication? Here the 
load factor is involved, but with time allowance by administrators and 
a little encouragement from colleagues, a rich source of practical pro- 
fessional materials could be made available. One gets the impression 
that this has been a neglected field, And as has been pointed out 
earlier in this chapter, professional growth works in more ways than 
one; the professionally active teacher contributes to his profession, 
he himself grows professionally, and his school is the better for what 
he brings back into his own teaching. 

The data furnished by this study are at least encouraging, but for the 
profession in general there is room for improvement, The importance 
of this mutual professional give-and-take must not be overlooked. The 
organizations, local, state, and national, are ready to serve; the prob- 
lem is to enlist the active support and participation of the teacher, 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

The concept of the social studies and their place in the school pro- 
gram is an American contribution, It has arisen from the need of 
humanizing those school subjects which deal with the problems of 
people living together in society. In practice it takes various forms and 
involves a multitude of purposes. We are not at all agreed as to how 
the social studies should be organized nor in what form they should 
be presented on the different grade levels, But we are all agreed that 
one major purpose is to equip young citizens with information and 
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understanding that will help them meet the complicated problems of 
citizenship in this twentieth century world and face the task of giving 
to the world a leadership that will enable the nations to live together 
in peace. 

That the social studies as we understand them must play an im- 
portant part in world reconstruction was recognized immediately after 
the war when the War Department, acting on the advice of the Edu- 
cation Mission which visited’ Germany in 1946, selected as the first 
group of special education consultants to go to Occupied Germany a 
committee of seven social studies “experts,” to use the army designa- 
tion. The group included three past presidents of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, a well-known geographer, long an 
active member in the National Council, and three others who were 
known as leaders in the field. This committee made a careful study 
of German educational needs in this area, worked with German teach- 
ers, individually and in groups, and made its recommendations to the 
Office of Military Government. The report was made available in 
mimeographed form to consultants who subsequently went to Ger- 
many; it was also translated into German, but there is little evidence 
that the translation was widely distributed. That was in the late winter 
and spring of 1947. Between 1947 and 1952 many more social studies 
consultants have gone to Germany on the invitation of the Military 
Government and later of the State Department, working there for terms 
varying from three months to two years. The list of names would rep- 
resent a distinguished roster of American teachers of the social studies. 

Because of its strategic location in the NEA Building in Washington, 
and because of its many contacts with government offices and agencies, 
the National Council office cooperating with the Department of State 
and the U. S. Office of Education, has during much of this period 
served as a clearinghouse for information about both personnel and 
materials going overseas as well as for exchangees coming to the States, 
thus projecting its field of service into the international scene. And 
during the past five years American social studies teachers, individually 
and through their national professional organization, have exerted 
a constructive influence on the development of new educational pro- 
grams in the occupied areas. 

The concept of the social studies has been a difficult one for teachers 
of other countries to grasp. It is much easier for them to think in terms 
of the separate disciplines, and to think of those subjects as bodies of 


* Report of the United States Education Mission to Germany. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 
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factual material to be mastered, rather than as tools for the education 
of a responsible and intelligent citizenry. Perhaps their recent ex- 
perience with the perversion of school subjects in the interest of the 
totalitarian state has made them over-skeptical and cautious. At any 
rate, there is today as much difference of opinion among German 
teachers as to the purpose and scope of the social studies as one would 
find among American teachers. Perhaps this is a healthy situation. The 
important fact is that throughout what has been the United States 
Zone, as well as in the British and French Zones, teachers of history, 
geography, or of new courses in what might be described as a new 
civics, are working together in curriculum and textbook committees 
to develop courses and materials of instruction which it is hoped will 
help fit young people to meet the responsibilities of the world of today 
and tomorrow. In this important task they have had the help of many 
American leaders in the social studies area. This must not be in- 
terpreted as meaning that there has been an attempt to Americanize 
the German schools. Rather, the most important contribution of 
Americans has been to give moral support to German teachers during 
a most difficult period, to bring them back into the current of twentieth 
century educational thinking, and to help them rediscover the neg- 
lected and forgotten contributions of their own liberal educational 
thinkers of earlier days. 

Several specific examples of what has been done and what may be 
expected in the future can be cited. By 1949 enough progress had been 
made so that a group of German social studies teachers could be 
brought to the United States for three months of study and observa- 
tion. For the most part these teachers returned to their homeland 
ready to make a positive contribution to their own educational pro- 
grams. One of them served for two years as curriculum consultant in 
social studies in one of our Education Service Centers in Germany 
and wrote a very discerning and interesting book on his American 
experience." 

By 1949, interest in the social studies had become so great that in 
Bremen a supervisor of social studies was appointed, the first in post- 
war Germany. As early as 1948, numerous meetings and workshops for 
social studies teachers were being held in the different states in the 
American Zone. Inter-state meetings were still pretty much out of the 
question because of the economic situation. : 

During the summer of 1950, the first German-American Social 


™ Matthesius, Joachim. Hundert Sommertage in der Neuen Welt. Mueller and 


Kiepenheuer, Bergin I, 1951. 
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Studies Workshop was held at Heidelberg. German teachers came to- 
gether from the whole American Zone and several Americans served 
as consultants; one of the latter was the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Much pre-planning for the work- 
shop was done in the National Council office and the NEA office of the 
Coordinator of the Panels on Public Education and Teacher Educa- 
tion of the Commission on Occupied Areas. A fine working library was 
assembled made up of basic materials dealing with the history and 
teaching of the social studies as well as the field of education for citizen- 
ship. Sample copies of many American textbooks were included. ‘The 
Department of State purchased and shipped the materials. The Na- 
tional Council office also assembled a packet of teaching materials, 
about twenty items in all, to be given to each member of the Heidel- 
berg Workshop, purchased with funds provided by the Department of 
State. Attending the Workshop were 75 German participants; there 
were nine American consultants and 11 others represented Belgium, 
Denmark, France, England, Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland. The 
meeting was in reality an International Workshop.® 

Another event of international importance took place in the summer 
of 1950. The executive secretary of the National Council for the Social 
Studies attended as observer a conference of German and British his- 
torians and history teachers at Braunschweig in the British Zone. The 
first meeting of this group had been held in 1949. The British delega- 
tion included six historians. There was also an observer from the French 
Zone. The discussions centered around the treatment in textbooks of 
the controversial period following 1890, with special reference to the 
history of Western Europe and Great Britain. It was hoped that some 
common understandings might be reached that could be incorporated 
in the history texts of both countries, Very careful and lengthy reviews 
had been prepared of the German history texts written since World 
War II. This conference was one of several projected bi-national and 
international conferences between German history teachers and their 
neighbors. The proceedings were published in the First International 
Yearbook for the Study of History.’ 

Following this meeting, the executive secretary conferred with the 
_* The report and recommendations of the workshop were published under the 
title: Proceedings and Suggestions for the Formation of Social Studies in the Public 
Schools of Germany, Office of Public Affairs, Education and Cultural Relations 
Division, Education Branch, Office of the United States High Commissioner for 


Germany, Frankfurt/Main, 1951, The report is available in both English and 
German. 


* Internationales Jahrbuch fuer Geschichts Unterricht, Band I. Braunschweig: 
Verlag Albert Limbach. 1951. 
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American authorities in the office of the High Commission in Frank- 
furt and found considerable interest in the proposal to set up a 
German-American committee for the review of the history texts of the 
two countries in the hope of discovering and eliminating conflicting or 
misleading treatments and interpretations. Subsequently, at the Min- 
neapolis meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies, in 
November 1950, a committee was authorized to cooperate with the 
German group headed by Georg Eckert of the Kanthochschule in 
Braunschweig. This committee has been at work since that time and 
has reviewed numerous German history texts. The galley proof of one 
book on the Weimar Republic was sent to the committee for review 
before publication.” 

Since the summer of 1951 the task of liaison between the American 
and German groups has been the responsibility of Robert La Follette, 
who has spent the past two years in Germany as social studies consult- 
ant, after a preliminary assignment of three months in 1949. Acting 
with the full support of the Office of the High Commission in Frank- 
furt, La Follette and Eckert together planned the bi-national history 
conference which met at Braunschweig May 12-23, 1952. This very 
successful meeting was sponsored by the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher 
Lehrerverbaende, an organization of German teachers, the National 
Council for the Social Studies, and the Education Advisory Staff of 
the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner. In preparation for the work- 
shop, American historians and history teachers had made careful 
evaluations of German history textbooks, especially those sections pre- 
senting American history and life, and German historians and history 
teachers had studied the treatment of German history and life in 
American texts. These evaluations served as the focal point for the 
work of the conference. Two sets of suggestions came out of these de- 
liberations with the understanding that they will be submitted to 
authors and publishers in the two countries. The participants were 
convinced that they had made a substantial beginning in the important 
task of removing from textbooks some of the causes of international 
misunderstanding. Although the Braunschweig meeting was primarily 
bi-national, representatives of 15 nations were invited; 12 of which were 
actually represented. Out of the meeting have already come the be- 
ginnings of movements and organizations looking toward closer under- 

1 Members of the NCSS committee at present are Chester V. Easum, University of 
Wisconsin; Robert La Follette, Ball State Teachers College, Indiana; Walter Mohr, 


George School, Pennsylvania; Elmer F. Pfleiger, Detroit Public Schools; Burr W. 
Phillips, University of Wisconsin (chairman); Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody 


College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
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standing and cooperation between the teachers and textbook writers 
of these 12 nations.1* The conference report will be printed in English 
and German. The principal distributing agencies will be the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher 
Lehrerverbaende. The National Council for the Social Studies has 
played an active part in encouraging and planning this important 
project in international understanding, through its Committee on 
German textbooks and the preparation of an exhibit of teaching ma- 
terials shipped to Braunschweig for the meeting by the Department of 
State. The Washington Office of the Council reports that at present two 

` similar textbook studies are in prospect between the United States and 
France and the United States and England. 

In this brief presentation, the German aspects of international co- 
operation have been stressed as a case example to point out some of 
the potentials at the international level and the way social studies 
teachers are meeting them, individually and through their professional 
organizations. If space permitted, a similar report could be made for 
the occupied areas in Japan and the Far East. There, too, social studies 
teachers have undertaken the responsibility for helping the teachers 
of other lands in the task of education for better world citizenship. 
Mention should be made of the social studies workshop held at the 
University of Hiroshima during the autumn months of 1951. There 
were about 50 participants representing the Japanese universities, high 
school teachers, and boards of education. Out of this meeting, the first 
of its kind in Japan, has come the formation of the Western Japan 
Social Studies Research Association, which is in close contact with our 
own National Council. 

Mention should also be made of the active participation of Ameri- 
can leaders in the field of the social studies in the various Unesco 
seminars which have been held during these postwar years, and of the 
contribution toward international understanding made by numerous 
exchange teachers in other lands. We should also remember that one 
aspect of American education which is of greatest interest and value 
to exchange teachers coming to visit our schools is our program of the 
social studies and of social education. Perhaps it is here that one finds 
one of our greatest potentials for our contribution as a profession and 
as individuals toward world peace and understanding. 

~“ Accounts of the Heidelberg Workshop and the Braunschweig Conference can 
be found in the Information Bulletin of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany, 


June 1952, which may be secured from the Division of Public Liaison, Office of 
Public Affairs, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C, 
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